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CHAPTER  I. 

A  NIGHT  of  peaceful  and  undisturbed  sleep  did 
much  to  restore  my  strength  and  energy.  Soon 
after  I  woke,  which  was  rather  late  in  the  morning, 
the  doctor's  assistant  came  with  some  food  adapted 
to  my  present  condition.-^buttered  biscuits,  a 
roasted  apple,  &c.  Shall  I  ever  again  know  grati- 
tude so  strong  and  lively  as  that  which  I  felt  to  him 
who  brought  me  these  delightful  presents  ? 

My  recollection  of  past  events  was  then,  and 
for  some  days  after,  rather  indistinct  and  confused. 
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Besides,  I  was  too  much  engrossed  by  the  deU- 
cacies  he  had  brought  me,  to  waste  any  time  in 
questions  upon  the  "  whys  and  whereabouts"  of 
my  present  situation.  Every  thing  else  faded  from 
my  mind,  till  these  had  vanished  from  before  my 
eyes.  A  few  minutes  enabled  me  to  recover  my 
memory  sufficiently  to  fix  my  "  locahty"  on  board 
a  man-of-war.  I  recollected  sundry  scenes  which 
occurred  on  the  preceding  evening ;  and,  besides, 
there  was  present  demonstration  of  the  fact,  in  the 
heavy  piece  of  ordnance  a  few  feet  from  me,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  nois6s  which  assailed  my  ears. 
The  martial  character  of  the  vessel  was  further 
proclaimed,  by  the  muskets,  cutlasses,  and  board- 
ing-pikes, which  lined  the  sides  of  the  cabin,  and 
the  heaps  of  langrage,  chain-shot,  and  grape-shot 
piled  up  in  its  corners. 

About  one  o'clock  I  received  a  message  from 
the  commander  of  the  ship,  requiring  my  attend- 
ance in  the  cabin.  I  should  have  remarked  that, 
previous  to  this,  the  barber  had  been  sent  me,  as 
well  as  clean  linen,  and  a  decent  change  of  appa- 
rel. The  man  of  suds  had  but  just  made  me  "  pre- 
sentable," when  a  tall  and  elegant  young  man, 
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wearing  a  military  dress,  came  in,  and  announced 
himself  as  "  Colonel  Matthewman,  aid  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief," — of  what,  I  had  yet  to 
learn.  He  requested  to  hear  my  story,  which  I 
told  him  briefly.  He  then  said  he  was  directed, 
when  four  bells  in  the  afternoon-watch  should  have 
rung,*  to  bring  me  before  two  important  person- 
ages, the  Admiral  commanding  the  fleet  and  the 
General-in-Chief  of  the  land  forces. 

"  I  thought  it  but  kind  and  friendly,"  said  he, 
"  to  anticipate  a  part  of  their  information,  and  tell 
you  into  whose  h«tnds  you  have  fallen,  and  into 
whose  presence  you  are  al>out  to  be  ushered.  The 
ship  which  came  so  opportunely  to  your  relief,  and 
on  board  of  which  you  now  are,  is  the  Neptune, 
of  ninety  guns ;  and  a  bird  of  paradise  she  is. 
She  bears  the  flag  of  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  forms  one  of  a  fleet, 
which,  God  willing,  shall  beat  the  Monsieurs  till 
they  are  tired  of  living.  Only  think  of  the  sport ! 
Twenty-one  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  sloops, 
bomb-ketches,  fire-ships,  troop-ships,  horse-ships, 
ordnance-ships,  forage-ships,  and  every  other  kind 

*  Two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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of  ship,  well  appointed,  well  provisioned,  well 
manned,  well  armed,  and  with  the  best  indination 
in  the  world  to  do  their  best— -a  more  goodly  arity 
you  never  saw."  • 

"  And  what  is  the  object  of  this  mighty  arma- 
ment?" I  asked. 

"  The  object  of  this  mighty  armament  is  this. 
First,  we  rendezvous  at  Louisburg ;  then,  we  as- 
cend the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  level  with  the 
earth  those  troublesome  compositions  of  stone  and 
mortar,  the  walls  of  Quebec.  Then  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  practice  upon  the  nunneries,  to  whose  fair 
innicites  we  shall  offer  love  and  liberty.  Having 
played  the  de'il  with  every  thing  French  on  the 
North  American  continent,  we — that  is,  those  of 
us  who  escape  with  whole  skins,  from  the  escalade 
of  the  far-famed  Heights  of  Abraham,  shall  return 
to  our  dear  England,  and  be  gazetted  as  *  the 
immortal  men  whose  courage  and  daring  have 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  French  possessions 
in  North  America.'  Then  we  shall  go  to  the  levee, 
and  kiss  the  King's  hand ;  return  home,  and  kiss 
—the  ladies*  lips ;  think,  how  delightful !  and 
wear  all  sorts  of  favours,  from  the  blue  ribbon  of 
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knighthood  aiid  chivalry  to  the    blue  ribbon  of 
love  and  gallantly."      .  -^       .  /- .'. 

"  Hopes  that  make  the  heart  flutter,"  said  1 : 
**  would  that  any  of  them  were  within  my  reach  !" 

"  Now — but  I  wo'n't  swear,  if  I  am  *  swearine, 
Jack  Matthewman.'  You  are  either  quizzing  me, 
or,  you  are  a — blockhead.  Little  chance  !  why, 
what  bars  your  becoming  Lord  High  Admiral, 
Field-marshal — anything  but  King  or  one  of  the 
Royal  Dukes,  save  lack  of  courage  and  lack  of 
conduct?" 

"  I  know  nobody ;  nobody  knows  me.  I  am 
nothing,  you  know,  but  a  poor  castaway — a  ship- 
wrecked sailor,  without  money  or  friends." 

"  Not  so :  and  now  for  a  little  flattery.     You 
have  a  face  which,  put  a  little  of  my — fine  com- 
plexion upon  it,  the  red  and  white  which  belongs 
to  '-handsome  Jack,'  would  be    called  a  very  de- 
cent one ;  and  you  have  far  more  of  the  air  of 
a  courtier  than  of  a  fisherm  an.     The  very  circum- 
stance of  your   shipwreck,  and  wonderful  preser- 
vation, have  already  operated  so  much  in  your  fa- 
vour, that  the  deck  is  crowded  in  anticipation  of 
your  showing  yourself.     Twe  nty  letters  of  recom. 
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mendation  would  not  avail  in  your  behalf  like  the 
circumstances  from  which  you  augur  ill." 

"  I  cannot  gather  courage  to  think  so,"  said  I. 

"  You  have  a  strong  inclination.  I  see,  to  get 
up  a  tragedy.  But  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear 
sir,  for  my  levity.  You  have  lately  witnessed  a 
most  affecting  scene:  you  have  seen  three  brothers 
perish  before  your  eyes;  and  here  am  I,  talking  to 
you  as  if  you  were  as  little  acquainted  with  trouble 
as  Jack  Matthewman,  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
word  sorrow  but  for  his  Irish  servant  Thaddy  ; 
and  who,  thanks  to  his  kind  old  uncle,  was  never 
short  of  money  in  his  life.  I  am  known  by  all  the 
army  as  '  Merry  Jack,'  or,  *  Swearing  Jack;* 
sometimes,  spare  my  blushes,  simply  as  *  Hand- 
some Jack,* — was  never  serious  in  my  Hfe  till  now, 
and  never  before  spoke  the  same  number  of 
words  without  an  oath." 

"  Do  not  put  any  constraint  on  your  feelings, 
on  my  account,  sir,"  said  I.  "Be  as  merry  as  you 
please,  though  I  see  no  occasion  for  profanity  : 
but  tell  me  if  you  think  that  my  offer  to  serve  in 
the  army  will  be  accepted  ;  and  that,  if  accepted, 
I  shall  be  in  the  way  of  promotion,  if  I  deserve  it." 
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"  What  will  you  risk  ?" 

"  Blood,  as  if  it  were  water — life,  as  freely  as  I 
would  a  farthing  at  a  game  of  draughts." 

"  Then  you  are  sure  to  rise — or  fall.      Now, 

me,  I  like  you ;  (his  eye  became  lucid  with 

depth  of  feeling ;)  and  I'll  be  your  friend.  It  shall 
be  my  especial  care  to  see  that  you  have  a  place  in 
the  hottest  of  every  battle :  you  shall  be  in  every 
forlorn  hope ;  it  shall  even  go  hard  but  you  shall 
lead  one — a  second,  perhaps,  if  you  survive  the 
first.  I  will  name  you  to  the  General  properly.  By 
the  by,  join  the  army,  d — euce — see  the  small  diffe- 
rence between  a  damn  and  a  deuce, — take  the  navy 
—between  friends,  'tis  the  land-fight  that  makes 
the  hero.  As  I  said,  you  shall  be  properly  named 
to  the  General ;  and  if  you  conduct  yourself  well, 
depend  upon  my  word  that,  between  us  and 
among  us,  we'll  yet  make  a  Boanerges — a  true  son 
of  thunder  of  you.  Hark  !  the  four  bells :  no,  but 
they  will  ring  within  five  minutes.  We  will  first 
take  a  look  at  the  fleet,  and  then  make  our  bow.  I 
will  not  give  you  any  directions  for  your  behaviour 
when  you  shall  have  been  ushered  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  magnates ;  for  I  am  sure,  from  your 
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speech,  which  seems  that  of  a  well-educated  lad, 
and  your  bearing,    which  smacks — I  shall  cer- 
tainly spoil  you— of  a  natural  propriety  of  demean- 
our and  carriage,  that  you  will  acquit  yourself  like 
a   man.      Be   firm,    yet    modest — tell  a    simple 
straight-foi*ward  story;  make  respectful,  yet  col- 
lected, answers  to  the  questions  which  will  be  put 
you  ;  above  all,  say  nothing  about  a  shark's  swal- 
lowing a  thirty-two  pound  carronade ;  for  it  was 
debafced  yesterday  at  the  dinner-table,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  my  arguments  and  protestations,  '. 
which  go  a  great  way  where  veracity  is  concerned, 
that  my  own  eyes  saw  it ;  the  General  says  he 
don't  believe  a  syllable  of  it.      Don't  utter  one 
wicked  word,  for  the  general  is  a  pious  man — not 
a  methodist,  but  rather  goodish.     If  you  do  thus, 
you  will  be  favourably  received;    for,  when  did 
conduct  hke  this  ever  fail  to  secure  friends  ?" 

We  now  ascended  to  the  upper  deck.  What 
he  had  anticipated  proved  literally  true,  for  the 
passages  were  thronged  with  men  of  all  grades 
and  habits,  anxious  to  obtain  a  glance  of  the 
"  castaway." 

Jumping  upon  a  gun,  my  conductor  bade  me  do 
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the  like,  and  take  a  look  at  the  armament  pre- 
pared for  the  overthrow  of  the  Frenchmen. 
'^'  These  noble  ships,  so  conspicuous  by  their  teeth," 
said  he,  "  are  to  whip  the  'tarnation  fellows,  as 
they  say  in  your  country,  if  we  catch  them  on  the 
water.  Those  heavy  moulded,  Swift-Peter  things, 
the  transports,  contain  five  thousand  as  fine  fellows 
as  ever  bivouacked  on  a  won  field,  or  slept  in  the 
arms  of  death  upon  a  lost  one,  and  these  last  are 
to  engage  in  an  enterprise  wherein  we  shall  be 
happy  (making  a  half  quizzical  bow)  to  have 
your  assistance." 

'*  And  you  shall  have  it,  heart  and  hand,"  I 
replied,  my  bosom  burning  with  enthusiasm, 
awakened  by  the  glorious  armament  of  war  which 
met  my  eyes  whithersoever  1  turned  them.  "  My 
only  fear  was,  that  my  services  would  not  be 
accepted." 

It  was  indeed  a  splendid  sight  to  look  upon  this 
vast  fleet  spread  over  the  ocean  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  morning  was  very  fine,  with  u 
hght  breeze  at  south-west,  just  enough  to  give  the 
ships  head-way,  and  to  authorise  the  use  of  those 
little  sails,  such  as  studding-sails,  stay-sails,  sky- 
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sails,  &c.  which  give  so  much  effect  to  a  marine 
landscape,  and  are  to  a  ship  what  bonnets,  ribbons, 
scarfs,  and  diamonds  are  to  a  beautiful  woman. 
There  were,  altogether,  more  than  a  hundred  all 
sailing  upon  one  course,  and  with  numerous  flags 
and  streamers  fluttering  in  the  breeze.     It  would 
seem,  at  first  thought,  as  if  there  could  not  be  much 
variety  in  such  a  scene — a  fleet  of  ships  is  a  fleet 
of  ships ;  but  I  beg  to  assure  the  reader  that  there 
was  an  infinite  "  diversity  of  character,"  a  striking 
dissimilarity  of  appearance  in  the  vessels  of  which 
this  gallant  armada  was  composed.     In  the  first 
place,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Great  Britain 
had  been  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  and  that  the  consequence  of 
her  frequent  naval  encounters  with  these  powers, 
over  whom  she  was  always  victorious,  had  been  to 
introduce  into  her  marine  many  a  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  each.     Here  you  saw  the  heavy, 
sleepy,  dull-sailing,  low-masted,  and  short-sparred 
Dutchman,  built  perhaps  in  the  very  dock-yard 
where  Peter  the  Great  learned  to  handle  the  adze, 
and  modelled  after  the  wives  of  the  Dutch  skippers, 
short,  pursy,  and  full  in  the  bow,  heavily  timbered, 
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and  strongly  put  together.     This  was  compelled 
to  pack  on  all  sail  to  keep  up  with  the  long-mas- 
ted, long-sparred,  "  all-a-tanto,"  bark  of  French 
construction,  which,  under  its  courses  and  topsails, 
mizen   and   flying-jib,    swept  along  by  Mynheer 
with  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  Parisian  dancing  girl 
performing  a  rigadoon,  or,  to  use  a  figure  of  my 
gay  friend  the  colonel,  like  a  French  racer  going 
past  a  Flemish  cart-horse.     A  little  way  further, 
you  recognized  the  "  Don,"  whose  motions  in  the 
water  were  neither  like  the  plunge  of  the  Dutch- 
man   nor  the  "   curvet"    of  the  Gaul,— to  your 
eye,  it  seemed  that  the  dignity  and  stateHness  of 
its  former  possessors  had  remained  with  the  ship 
at  the  change  of  masters.     Next,  and  of  this  de- 
scription   was  the  bulk  of  the  fleet,  came — apt 
emblem  of  the  builder — plain,  substantial, "  salted," 
docked,  and  seasoned  John  Bull,  kind  in  a  squall, 
and  easily  managed  by  one  that  knew  how   to 
trim  him ;  tough    as   a   pine-knot,  '  hooks,'  and 
*  riders,'  ribs  and  transoms  hard  as  lignum-vitae ; 
put  together  with  great  strength,  and  for  great 
durability ;  no  '  clipper,'  but  endowed  with  capa- 
city to  stand  tempests  and  hard  knocks,  which 
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would  have  utterly  annihilated  the  lively  but  fra- 
gile Gaul.  The  specimens  of  the  marine  architec- 
ture of  the  Colonies  were  in  the  rear  of  the  fleet, 
in  the  shape  of  some  ships,  barques,  brigs,  and 
schooners,  of  the  true  Casco  Bay  and  Saco  model 
and  rig;  built,  probably,  six  together,  sawed 
apart,  their  ends  boarded  up,  and  then  the  non- 
descripts committed  to  the  ocean,  relying  princi- 
pally upon  a  prayer  to  merciful  heaven,  to  enable 
them  to  reach  the  destined  port. 

Nor  was  the  diversity  alone  to  be  seen  in  the 
built.  A  thousand  other  circumstances  gave  variety 
to  the  scene,  and  individuality  to  the  ships  which 
went  to  form  it.  This  one  had  yellow  streaks 
and  mouldings,  that  white  or  red,  or  bright 
varnish.  The  sails  of  one  were  of  new  canvass, 
of  course  they  were  dark,  those  of  its  next  neigh- 
bour were  bleached  by  exposure,  till  they  were 
wiiite  as  snow.  In  some  there  was  as  much 
"  light  and  shade"  as  there  is  in  one  of 
Titian's  pictures,  occasioned  by  the  mending 
rents  in  the  old  sail  with  new  canvass.  The  top- 
sails of  this  ship  hung  in  the  bunt-hnes  and  clue- 
lines,  or  her  courses  were  hauled  up,  while  the 
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next  had  every  inch  of  canvass  packed  on  her. 
The  yards  and  shrouds  of  one  were  black  with 
men  aloft  on  the  usual  duties,  while  only  a  solitary 
individual  would  seem  to  be  stirring  on  board 
another.  It  was,  indeed,  a  diversied  as  well  as  a 
beautiful  scene.  Probably  I  shall  never  in  this 
world  behold  again  any  thing  so  imposing  and 
magnificent. 

Around  us  the  play  of  the  fishes  was  going  on 
with  unusual  liveliness.  An  immense  school  of 
porpuses  were  cutting  their  capers  among  the 
ships,  and  a  school  of  whales,  of  the  species  called 
finbacks,  were  playing  shy  at  a  small  distance  to 
windward.  Half  a  dozen  shovel-nosed  sharks,  or 
"  lawyers,"  were  following  our  own  ship,  and 
snapping  up  the  various  eatables  thrown  them  as 
eagerly  as  a  barrister  runs  up  the  items  in  a  bill  of 
costs. 

"  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?"  asked  the  colonel ;  "  and 
may  not  the  enthusiasm  of  a  tar  be  pardoned  / 
Sometimes— in  pleasant  weather,  I  say  to  myself, 
*  Jack  Matthewman,  you  are  a  great  fool ;  you 
have  chosen  by  far  the  less  pleasant  branch  of  the 
throat-cutting  trade.'     But  when  a  squall  comes 
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up,  and  the  rigging  parts,  and  the  sails  fly  out  of 
the  bolt-rope,  and  the  water  rushes  in  at  the  lee 
gunwale,  and  crack  goes  a  spar,  and  the  captain 
rages,  and  the  master  rages,  and  Jack  rages,  and 
the  wind  out-rages  them  all,  I  forget  my  tempo- 
rary enthusiasm  and  say  *  Colonel  Matthewman, 
stick  to  the  land  service,  my  boy,  and  be  after 
letting  the  wicked  ships  alone.*  I  can  see,  by  your 
eye,  that  you  are  smitten  with  the  charms  of  my 
mistress." 

"  I  am  better  acquainted  with  the  hardships 
attending  exposure  at  sea,  and,  probably,  that  is 
the  reason  why  my  mind  is  made  up  to  be  a 
soldier." 

"  Undoubtedly  we  fear  less  the  miseries  which 
have  come  to  us  by  hearsay  than  those  with  whose 
bitterness  we  are  practically  acquainted.  If  a 
burglar  who  has  been  hung  were  to  be  re-animated, 
and  ordered  for  execution  again,  he  would,  proba- 
bly, choose  to  be  drowned  or  beheaded ;  sure  I  am 
that  he  would  eschew  the  gallows.  You  have  fared 
hard  upon  the  water,  you  prefer  the  land  service. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  ocean,  save  from  passages 
which — with  two  exceptions— for  a  short  period, 
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have  been  exceedingly  pleasant.  My  service  upon 
the  land  has  been  under  the  burning  suns  of  India 
and  Africa;  and  amidst  polar  snows,  I  should  pre- 
fer the  ocean.  But  before  we  enter  the  cabin,  I 
must  make  you  acquainted  with  the  first  lieutenan'. 
of  the  ship,  and  a  very  sociable,  pleasant,  com- 
panionable fellow  you  will  find  him — a  little  too 
gay  and  talkative,  but  nobody  minds  that  !*' 

He  made  a  sign  to  a  young  man  in  "  lillywhites" 
and  a  round  jacket  with  cloth  buttons — uniforms 
were  then  very  uncommon  in  the  navy,  and  when 
they  were  worn  were  entirely  without  the  ease  and 
elegance  of  the  modern  naval  dress.     The  person 
came  to  us  and  was  introduced,  by  the  gay  soldier, 
as  "  Ccmmodore  Jervis."     He  has  since,  I  hear, 
become  rather  distinguished,  and  fought  that  fine 
old  ship  the  Foudroyant  in  the  action  which  ended 
in  a  court-martial  upon  Keppel,  and,  worse  yet,  in 
a  paper  war  between  him  and   Hugh  PaUiser,  in 
very  handsome  style.     He  enjoyed,  even  at  this 
time,  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  seaman ; 
and   for  this,  amongst   other  reasons,  had   been 
selected   by  that   excellent  judge  and  patron  of 
merit,  Admiral,  then  Captain,  Saunders,  as  early 
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as  1756,  to  fill  the  station  of  first  lieutenant  on 
board  his  own  ship,  the  Prince.     He   had  con- 
tinued with  Sir  Charles  ever  since.     He  was  one 
of  tlie  most  reserved,  haughty,  and  arrogant  men 
I  ever  saw,  and  one  of  the  strictest  disciplinarians — 
so  his  fiiends  said,  but  his  enemies  asserted,  one 
of  the  crudest  tyrants — that  ever  set  foot  on  the 
deck  of  a  ship.     As  he  was  acting  in  a  subordinate* 
station  to  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  compassion- 
ate men  that  ever  existed,  I   had  no  opportunity 
during  the  short  time  I  was  in  his  company  to  re- 
mark which  party  had  formed  the  truer  estimate  of 
his  character,  his  friends  or  his  foes.     But,  though 
stern  and  arrogant,  his  manners  were  good,  and 
denoted  high  aristocratic  birth   as  well  as  high 
notions  of  honour. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  him?"  demanded 
the  gay  and  sprightly  soldier,  as  he  spoke,  seizing 
a  button,  and,  by  twitches,  turning  him  in  various 
positions  as  one  shows  a  horse  to  a  would-be  pur- 
chaser. "  There  he  is,  and  now  what  do  you 
think  of  him?  Twenty-five  years  old  was  he 
sometime  in  the  month  of  Janus  last  —prithee  tell 
me  the  day,  John  ?" 


HAVERHILL. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Colonel  Matthewman,"  said  the 
young  sailor,  with  impertubable  gravity,  "  that 
you  cannot  find  another  and  fitter  person  upon 
whom  to  break  the  lance  of  your  wit." 

"  How  can  I  possibly  find  a  fitter  subject  to 
cut  up  than  an  oyfiter  ?" 

"  An  oyster  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  An  oyster  is  remarkable  for  its  gravity — *  grave 
as  an  oyster,*  saith  the  proverb — John  Jervis  is 
wonderfully  grave,  therefore  he  is  an  oyster — by  no 
means  a  bad  syllogism.  Look  at  him,  Haverhill  ! 
*  The  king  is  angry,  see,  he  gnaws  his  lip.' " 

"  Really,  Colonel  Matthewman,  your  bantering 
takes  too  wide  a  range." 

"  Note  down,  Haverhill,  in  your  pocket-book,  as 
an  occurrence  to  be  boasted  of  as  long  as  you  live, 
that  at  such  an  hour,  upon  such  a  day,  in  the 

latitude  of -,  and  the  longitude  of ,  canny 

Fortune  conducted  you  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
pleasant  and  sociable  John  Jervis,  son  of  Swynfen 
Jervis,  a  worthy  old  Staffordshire  barrister.  Ad- 
dendum, that  the  said  John  was  never  known  to 
laugh  but  once,  and  that  was  at  the  strange  con- 
tortions which  the  eating  sour  grapes,  some  say 
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green  thistles,  occasioned  in  the  face  of  an  ass. 
Ding  dong !  ding  dong  !  by  all  that  is  merry, 
there  go  the  four  bells.  Good  bye  to  you,  plea- 
sant John !  and  now,  Haverhill,  for  the  cabin.* 

• 
*  There  is  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  true  character 

of  Earl  St.  Vincent.  He  was,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  warmly 
engaged  in  politics ;  and  this,  perhaps,  led  to  the  unequivocal 
and  protracted  display  of  enmity  against  him.  His  remark- 
ably severe  discipline  had,  previously,  made  him  many  bitter 
enemies.  His  gravity,  or  rather  severity  of  d'^portment,  kept 
aloof  those  who  would  have  been  his  friends  ;  and,  thus  in- 
cessantly attacked,  but  seldom  defended,  his  reputation  has 
come  to  us  veiled  in  a  cloud  of  obloquy  and  reproach,  which 
the  dispassionate  research  of  a  later  day  wiJ'.  do  much  to  re- 
move. That  he  was  very  haughty  and  arrogant  will  ne>cr  be 
doubted  ;  but  it  will  be  found,  I  suspect,  that  it  was  a  habit 
growing  out  of  a  maxim,  by  no  means  erroneous,  that  on  ship- 
board, "  the  less  there  is  of  familiarity,  the  more  there  will  be 
of  respect,  and  the  easier  order  will  be  kept."  I  think  the 
character  of  Lord  St.  Vincent  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words 
— "  That  he  was  naturally  haughty  and  arrogant,  but  brave, 
cool,  honest,  and  independent;  fearless  in  the  discharge  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  right,  and  not  to  be  turned  aside  from 
the  path  of  duty  by  the  sneers,  threats,  or  courtship  of  faction, 
or  the  bribes  of  those  in  power." 
Earl  St.  Vincent  was  born  at  Meaford,  in  Staffordshire, 
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January  9,  (O.S.)  1734.  He  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of 
ten  years :  his  first  service  was  under  Lord  Havrke.  In  1748 
he  vras  rated  a  midshipman,  and  during  that  and  the  follow- 
ing year  served  in  that  capacity  in  the  Gloucester,  of  fifty  guns, 
on  the  Jamaica  station.  On  the  19th  of  February,  1755,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant ;  and,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  was  employed  as  I  have  supposed  him  in  the  text.  On 
the  return  of  the  expedition  from  Canada,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  commander,  and  obtained  temporary  charge  of  the 
Experiment,  of  twenty  guns,  during  the  indisposition  of  her 
captain,  Sir  John  Strachan.  While  in  this  ship  he  fought  a 
xebec,  under  Moorish  colours,  manned  by  Frenchmen,  with  a 
much  heavier  armament  than  his  own,  and  with  a  crew  three 
times  as  numerous.  After  a  sharp  action,  the  enemy  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  by  flight.  He  afterwards  had  the  Albany, 
sloop,  which  he  continued  in  command  of  till  October,  1760, 
when  he  was  made  post,  and  had  the  Gosport.  He  had  other 
commands,  of  no  great  importance,  however,  between  this  and 
1774,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Foudroy- 
ant,  of  eighty-four  guns  ;  and  in  that  capacity  became,  by 
reason  of  her  being  selected  by  the  Admiral  to  carry  his  flag, 
one  of  Keppel's  Captains.  He  commanded  that  ship  in  the 
memorable  engagements  between  the  French  and  British  fleets 
on  the  27th  and  28th  of  July,  1778,  and  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery  and  good  conduct.  On  the  trial 
of  his  commander,  he  gave  evidence  in  his  favour,  and  cha- 
racterised his  conduct  as  displaying  "  the  greatest  naval  skill 
and  ability." 

No  opportunity  occurred  for  him  to  distinguish  himseU'  fur- 
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ther,  till  April,  1782,  when,  being  still  iu  command  of  the 
Foadroyant,  and  forming  one  of  Admiral  Barrington's  squa- 
dron, he  captured,  after  a  sharp  action,  the  Pegasfe,  of  seventy- 
four  guns  and  seven  hundred  men.  He  was  severely  wounded 
in  this  action.  On  the  29th  of  May  following,  he  was  invested 
with  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  In  the  succeeding  November  he 
attended  Lord  Howe  in  his  successful  attempt  to  relieve 
Gibraltar.  On  the  return  of  the  fleet  he  was  advanced  to  tlie 
rank  of  Commodore,  and  hoisted  his  broad  pennant  on  board 
the  Salisbury,  of  fifty  guns.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  soon 
after  prevented  his  being  employed  on  the  secret  service  to 
which,  it  is  said,  he  was  destined  at  the  time  of  his  appointment. 

In  June,  1783,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Parker,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  At  the  general  election  in 
1784,  he  was  chosen  member  of  Parliament  for  Yarmouth,  and 
became  rather  conspicuous  for  his  opposition  to  the  ministry. 
On  the  24th  of  September,  1787,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  Rear- Admiral  of  the  Blue  ;  and  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1790,  to  the  same  rank  in  the  White  squadron.  In  the  May  of 
the  latter  year  he  was  chosen  member  for  Chipping  Wycombe. 

In  February,  1794,  he  commanded,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  the  squadron  destined  to  act  against  the  French 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  This  has  been  regarded  as  an 
unfortunate  affair  for  the  fame  of  the  Earl,  being  the  only 
instance  in  wliich  a  shade  of  doubt  rested  on  his  character. 
The  investigation,  which  afterwards  took  place,  ended  in  the 
vote  of  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  both  to  him  and  Sir 
Charles. 

The  great  exploitof  Earl  St.  Vincent's  life,  and  that  to  which 
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he  is  principally  indebted  for  his  lame,  was  the  splendid  vic- 
tory he  obtained  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1707.  It  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
naval  actions  on  record.  He  was  created  a  peer  soon  after. 
During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Addington,  he  held  the  place 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  retired  from  this  situation 
in  1805  ;  after  which  he  commanded  the  Channel-fleet  for  some 

time. 

He  died,  March  15,  1923,  at  Rochetts,  near  Brentwood,  iu 

his  89th  year. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

We  now  descended  the  stairs  which  led  to  the 
state  cabin.  I  must  confess  that,  constitutionally 
bold  as  I  was,  and  with  my  courage  screwed  up 
with  previous  mental  schooling,  my  knees  shook, 
and  I  trembled  hke  a  leaf  at  the  thought  of  the 
interview  about  to  take  place.  I  had  no  doubt  that 
I  was  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  great 
men,  noblemen  perhaps,  whom  I  had  been  taught 
to  consider  as  a  superior  race  of  mortals. 

Around  a  large  oblong  table,  by  certain  contri- 
vances, well  known  to  sailors,  confined  in  the 
centre  of  the  cabin,  to  prevent  its  being  unseated 
by  the  lurches  of  the  ship,  sat  a  number  of  offi- 
cers, apparently  in  deep  consultation.  The  table 
was  covered  with  books  and  charts,  over  which 
some  of  them  were  poring,  whilst  others  were  as 
busy  with  a  bottle  of  sherry  and  a  plate  of  bis- 
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cuits.  Four  of  them  belonged  to  the  navy ;  the 
remainder  were  general  officers.  I  shall  name 
them  severally,  and  attempt  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  each. 

Admiral  Holmes,  who  had  hoisted  his  flag  in 
the  Dublin,  seventy-four,  which  Captain,  since 
Lord  Rodney,  had  just  quitted,  on  his  promotion 
to  the  blue,  was  the  first  that  met  my  eye  upon 
my  entrance.  He  had,  amongst  sailors,  precisely 
that  kind  of  reputation  which  is  enjoyed  by  your 
do-no-harm  people  on  shore,  equivalent  to  do-no- 
good  at  sea, — could  fight  a  httle — how  few  there 
are  who  cannot? — had  been  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  for  his  conduct  in  Knowles*s  engagement 
with  the  Spaniards,  off  Havannah,  in  1748,*  and 
was  accounted  a  veiy  good  seaman.     But  he  was 
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*  It  has  not  been  generally  thought  that  any  blame  should 
be  attached  to  him  for  his  conduct  in  that  aflfair.  In  Byng's 
court-martial  the  case  is  otherwise :  he  was  amongst  the  most 
virulent  of  that  ill-fated  man's  enemies.  Horace  Walpole 
throws  much  reasonable  suspicion  upon  Holmes's  motives  and 
conduct  in  this  affair. — See  his  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

Admiral  Holmes  died,  at  Jamaica,  in  1761.  There  is  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  Westminster-Hall. 
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not  "  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand,'"*  nor  Sir  Charles 
Saunders.  He  had  the  merit,  I  have  heard,  of 
instructing  in  the  duties  of  his  profession  that  able 
and  excellent  officer.  Lord  Hood,  since  so  de- 
servedly celebrated  for  his  victory  over  De  Grasse, 
and  for  other  splendid  naval  achievements,  and 
this  was  no  inconsiderable  merit.  He  was  amongst 
the  most  violent  of  the  unfortunate  Byng*s  judges : 
I  never  forgave  him  the  share  he  had  in  murdering 
that  officer,  under  the  forms,  but  without  the  spirit, 
of  justice. 


*  The  person  here  referred  to  was  Admiral  Smith,  the  same, 
I  believe,  who  presided  in  the  court-martial  held  upon  Byng, 
and  was,  it  is  said,  the  natural  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton.  Admiral  Smith  died  in  1762.  He  was  known  in  the 
navy  by  the  appellation  of  *'  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand."  Many 
anecdotes  are  related  of  his  wild  and  reckless  valour.  Whilst 
in  temporary  command  (the  captain  being  on  shore)  of  the 
Gosport,  a  French  frigate,  sailing  out  of  Plymouth-harbour, 
passed  him  without  lowering  her  topsails.  Smith  compelled 
the  Frenchman  to  show  the  usual  homage  by  a  broadside.  It 
being  a  time  of  peace,  complaint  was  made,  a  court-martial 
sat  upon  him,  and  he  was  broke,  with  every  circumstance  of 
ignominy,  and — made  a  post  captain  next  day.  Horace  Walpole 
calls  him  a  "  humane  though  weak  man." 
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Another  of  these  gentlemen  was  Captain,  after- 
wards Sir  Hugh,  Palliser.  He  has  lately  made 
some  noise  in  the  world  by  the  court-martial  he 
was  principally  instrumental  in  getting  up  on  his 
old  friend  Admiral  Keppel. 

Sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  born  at  Kirk  Deighton, 
in  Yorkshire.  He  belonged  to  a  fighting  family  ; 
his  father  and  two  brothers,  both  older  than  him- 
self, were  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  and  all  three 
were  badly  wounded.  The  subject  of  this  brief 
sketch  began  his  nautical  career  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  Essex  in  the 
action  off  Toulon,  in  February,  1744,  when  little 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  Passing  rapidly 
through  the  several  intermediate  grades,  and  act- 
ing in  various  other  important  commands,  we  find 
him,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1746,  posiy  in 
the  Captain,  of  seventy  guns.  This  ship,  at  the 
instance  of  his  good  feeling  towards  Sir  George 
Pococke,  he  afterwards  left,  for  the  Sutherland, 
of  fifty  guns.  His  services  were  various  and  unin- 
terrupted till  1755,  when  he  conducted  a  convoy 
with  troops,  to  assist  in  the  last  enterprise  of  the 
unfortunate  Braddock.     It  was  at  this  time  that 
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he  became  acquainted  with  Captain,  afterwards. 
General  Washington ;  but  what  gave  rise  to  the 
implacable  and  unconcealed  enmity  evinced  by 
him  towards  that  great  man,  and  towards  the 
Americans  generally,  and  which  confessedly 
grew  out  of  this  expedition,  has  never  been  ex- 
plained.* 

In  May,  1757,  Captain  Palliser  took,  after  a 
sharp  action,  the  French  ship  Due  d'Aquitaine. 
In  June,  1758,  he  performed  good  service,  on  the 
French  coast,  in  destroying  two  frigates  and  a 
number  of  merchant-ships. 

One  more  sketch,  and  I  shall  have  done  with 
the  naval  part  of  the  council.     There  was  nothing 

*  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  a  very  brave  man,  but  he  was  the 
slave  of  hasty  and  impetuous  passions,  bitter  in  his  feuds,  and 
withal  an  intemperate  politician.  These  causes,  sometimes 
acting  separately  and  sometimes  together,  kept  him  perpetually 
embroiled,  and  created  for  him  many  fierce  and  implacable 
enemies.  Almost  the  whole  of  his  life  was  a  scene  of  bitter 
and  fierce  contention  with  a  host  of  political  and  personal 
assailants,  who  took  advantage  of  his  irritable  temper  to  neu- 
tralise his  good  qualities.  His  charges  against  Admiral  Kep- 
pel  were  weak  arid  frivolous,  and  betrayed  great  vindictive- 
ness. 
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very  particular  in  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
naval  chief  of  the  expedition,  Sir  Charles  Saun- 
ders. He  was  a  good-looking  but  not  handsome 
man,  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  having  much 
good-humoured  expression  in  it,  and  florid  with 
strong  health.  He  was,  at  this  time,  about  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  As  there  have  been  few  naval 
commanders  more  distinguished  and  honoured, 
further  appreciated,  and  further  trusted,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  his 
life  and  services  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader. 

He  was  of  German  extraction,  descended,  if 
the  genealogical  record  of  his  family,  which  I 
have  on  my  table,  speaks  true,  from  the  source 
which  has  given  to  Germany  a  long  line  of  empe- 
rors, the  illustrious  House  of  Hapsburg,  deriving, 
if  the  family  legend  may  be  trusted,  from  Robert 
of  Inspruck,  second  brother  of  Rodolphus,  the 
first  of  that  hue.  The  first  of  the  family  who 
came  to  England  was  Sir  Harlouen  Saunders,  who 
first  established  himself  on  British  ground  in  the 
year  1270.  In  the  time  of  Cromwell  the  family 
removed  to  Ireland,  which,  thenceforth,  became 
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the  residence  of  the  family,  and  where  they  ac- 
quired large  possessions. 

I  am  not  able  to  give  the  date  of  the  first  com- 
mission granted  to  Mr.  Saunders,  but,  previous  to 
the  year  1740,  he  had  made  himself  so  distinguish- 
ed,   that  when  Lord  Anson  was   about  to   take 
command  of  the  expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  he 
procured   young   Saunders  to   be  appointed  first 
lieutenant  of  his  own  ship,  the  Centurion.      In 
the    February  of   the    ensuing    year,    while   the 
squadron  were  lying  ia  the  harbour  of  Port  St. 
Julian,  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  giving  one  of 
the  ships  a  new  main-mast,  and  otherwise  refitting 
and  repairing,  Mr.  Saunders  was  appointed  to  take 
command  of  the  Tryal  sloop,  in  the  place  of  Cap- 
tain Cheap  removed  to  the  Wager.     Being  at  the 
time   dangerously  ill  of   a  fever,    the    surgeons 
advised  that  he  should  not  be  removed,  lest  his 
death  should  the  consequence,  and  Mr.  Saumarez, 
who,  upon  Captain  Saunders'  appointment  to  the 
Tiyal,  had  been  made  first  heutenant  of  the  Cen- 
turion, was  sent  to  take  charge  of  that  ship  during 
her  captain's  illness. 

The  epidemic,  which  he  was  amongst  the  first 
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to  imbibe,  it  is  known,  afterwards  became  general 
amongst  the  squadron,  and  swept  away  a  large 
proportion  of  the  crews  of  each.  Captain  Saun- 
ders buried  twenty  out  of  eighty,  of  whicli  his 
crew  was  composed,  before  he  was  well  round 
Cape  Horn;  and  the  loss  of  the  other  ships  of  the 
squadron  was  equally  heavy  and  disheartening. 
At  this  juncture,  and  .n  his  duties  subsequently 
performed,  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  his  patron. 

In  September,   1741,    Captain  Saunders  came 
nearer  accomphshing  the  principal  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition than  any  one  had  hitherto  done — he  took  a 
valuable  merchant-ship  from  Valparaiso,  bound  to 
Callao.     Either  in  the  chase  of  the  captured  vessel, 
or  soon  after,  the  Tryal  sprung  her  masts,  and 
withal  became  so  leaky,  that,  finding  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  keep  her  above  water,  he  removed 
her  armament,  and   every  thing  else  of  value  and 
importance,  and  destroyed  her,  adopting  and  com- 
missioning his  prize,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  "  Tryal  Prize,"  in  her  stead.     In  his  new  ship 
he  cruised  off  Valparaiso  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
without  success.    Thence  dropping  down  the  coast 
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with  a  sharp  eye  out  for  the  Dons,  he  rejoined  hia 
commander  on  the  2d  November,  off  the  point  of 
Nasca.  He  did  not  again  part  company  from  the 
commodore  till  April,  when  the  great  reduction 
of  numbers  by  the  epidemic,  and  the  long-continued 
mortality,  rendering  a  sacrifice  of  some  of  the 
ships  necessary,  in  order  that  the  remainder  might 
be  navigated  with  safety,  an<l  placed  in  a  fighting 
condition,  the  Tryal,  and  all  the  other  prizes  were 
destroyed,  and  the  remaining  ships,  in  particular 
the  Gloucester,  were  reinforced  by  their  crews. 
This  arrangement  threw  Captain  Saunders  out  of 
employment,  constituting  him  little  more  than  a 
gentleman  passenger.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
squadron  at  Macao,  in  November,  1742,  he  left  and 
came  home  with  despatches,  which,  among  other 
things,  attested  his  good  conduct  and  recommended 
him  for  promotion.  He  had  never  been  noted  for 
grasping  at  riches,  thence  he  probably  bore,  with 
better  temper,  his  ill  fortune  in  being  out  of  the 
way  when  the  Manilla  galleon,  with  all  its  golden 
ingots,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  late  commander. 

It  is  not  known  what  ships  he  commanded  be- 
tween the  period  of  his  arrival  from  China  (May 
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1743)  ind  March  1745,  when  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Sandwich,  ninety.  It  is  hardly  pro- 
bable that  he  would  have  been  raised  at  once  from 
the  command  of  a  mere  cockle-boat,  for  such  was 
the  Tryal,  to  the  captainship  of  one  of  the  largest 
ships  in  the  British  navy,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  had  passed  the  inter- 
vening space  in  active  sei*vice. 

In  1747,  he,  for  the  first  time,  distinguished  him- 
self by  something-  more  than  prudence  and  good 
conduct.  In  the  brilliant  affair  off  Cape  Finisterre, 
between  Admirals  Hawke  and  Letendeur,  which  took 
place  on  the  14th  of  October  in  that  year,  he  com- 
manded the  Yarmouth,  sixty-four,  and  fought  liis 
ship  with  great  intrepidity.  The  Neptune  and 
Monarque,  both  of  seventy-four  guns,  struck  to  him; 
and  so  unsated  was  he  with  strife  and  success,  that, 
disabled  as  he  was  and  with  near  a  hundred  of 
his  men  out  of  condition  to  fight,  he  wished  to 
pursue  L'Toiiant  and  L'Intrepid,  the  two  ships 
which  had  escaped  the  fate  of  their  comrades. 

In  1750,  he  came  into  parliament  for  Plymouth, 
and,  in  the  September  of  the  same  year,  mar- 
ried Miss  Buck,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  London 
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banker.  In  May,  1752,  he  went  out  in  the  Pen- 
zance, of  forty  guns,  for  the  protection  of  the  New- 
foundland fishery.  Returning  to  England,  he  was 
appointed,  in  April  1754,  Treasurer  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and,  in  the  ensuing  May,  through  the 
interest  of  his  great  patron,  Lord  Anson,  was  re- 
turned a  member  of  parliament  from  the  borough 
of  Hendon,  in  Yorkshire. 

In  March,  1755,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Prince, 
of  ninety  guns.  Being  a  little  proud  of  his  ship, 
which  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  marine  archi- 
tecture, just  off  the  stocks,  elegantly  fitted  up, 
and  altogether  worthy  of  a  sailor's  love  and  court- 
ship, he  gave  a  splendid  entertainment,  at  Spithead, 
in  the  cabin  of  his  ship,  to  the  nobility  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  nautical  doings  upon  the 
anniversary  of  his  Majesty's  coming  to  the  throne. 
Ii:  the  ensuing  December  he  was  made  Comptroller 
of  the  Navy,  and,  about  the  same  time,  chosen 
an  Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity-House.  In  June, 
1756,  he  was  promoted  Rear- Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
,  and  went  out  to  the  Mediterranean  as  second  in 
command  to  Sir  Edward  Hawke.  Upon  the 
'*-^^  return  of  that  oflficer  to  England,  in  1757,  he  left 
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Admiral  Saunders  in  command  of  the  fleet.  In 
1759,  he  was  made  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue> 
and  appointed  naval  chief  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Canadas,  to  wit,  that  in  which  I  was  now 
seiTing.  •       '  ■'     ■  '   '     ■  "'   '•'■  ■'-  '      *  ^-^ 

In  all  his  various  commands  he  was  distinguished 
by  an  union  of  consummate  prudence  and  ready 
valour  seldom  found  in  one  and  the  same  person. 
His  opportunities  for  distinguishing  himself  were 
not  so  many  and  frequent  as  those  which  had 
occurred  to  many  other  commanders  ;  but,  when 
they  offered,  he  had  improved  them  to  an  extent 
which  gave  him  the  entire  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try, and  caused  him  to  be  numbered  amongst  the 
**  emergency  men,"  amongst  tliose  who  should  be 
called  to  perilous  commands,  and  entrusted  with 
momentous  undertakings.  The  friend  of  friend- 
less young  men,  and  equally  the  discoverer  and 
rewarder  of  merit  under  a  gaberdine  with  that 
which  was  veiled  by  an  embroidered  vest,  he 
brought  out  many  who  did  honour  to  his  judge- 
ment, and  afterwards  became  ornaments  of  the 
British  navy.  Kind  and  humane  to  his  men,  he 
was  ardently  beloved  by  them,  affable  and  plea- 
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sant  in  liis  deportment  and  demeanour,  he  was 
very  popular  with  all  classes :  honest,  sensible,  and 
sagacious,  he  filled  several  important  offices  con- 
nected with  the  navy,  entirely  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  the  government  and  people — two  parties 
not  always  agreeing  in  their  estimate  of  the  value 
of  official  labours,  nor  offering  their  hands,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  to  a  public  servant.  And  here 
I  leave  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  with  my  blessing 
upon  him,  for  a  brave  and  excellent  man,  and 
with  the  hope  that  he  may  live  to  acquire  other 
and.  higher  rewards.* 

•  Upon  his  return  from  Quebec,  Admiral  Saunders  was 
received  with  great  joy  and  affection.  He  was  appointed 
Lieutenant- General  of  Marines,  and,  upon  his  taking  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  January  28, 1760,  received,  through 
the  Speaker,  the  thanks  of  that  House,"  for  his  gallant  con- 
duct and  invaluable  services.  In  the  succeeding  May,  he  went 
to  take  command  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  May,  1761,  he 
was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and,  in  October,  1762,  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  Vice- Admiral  of  the  White.  In  Sep- 
tember, 17C6,  having  sometime  had  a  seat  at  the  Admiralty- 
Board,  he  was  sworn  in  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  appointed 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  At  the  funeral  of  tb3  Duke  of 
York,  in  1767,  he  was  one  of  the  Admirals  chosen  to  support 
the  canopy.    In  October,  1770,  he  was  made  Admiral  of  the 
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Of  the  military  gentlemen  present  there  were 
several  of  whom  my  notice  must  be  exceedingly 
brief.  Brigadier,  the  Honourable  Robert  Monck- 
ton  was  second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Galway, 
by  his  first  wife  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  the 
second  Duke  of  Rutland.  He  was  a  rather 
young,  and  very  gentlemanly  officer,  with  a  com- 
petent share  of  professional  skill  and  science. 
His  selection  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  be 
one  of  his  companions  in  the  perilous  expedition 
he  was  sent  upon  is  not  to  be  taken  as  proof  that 
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Blue.  He  died  December  7th,  1775,  at  his  house,  in  Spring- 
Gardens,  and  was  interred  in  Westmiuster-Abboy,  on  the  12th. 
The  unequal  disposition  of  his  property  between  his  two  per- 
sonal friends,  £5000  to  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and  the  like  sura, 
with  an  additional  £1200  per  annum,  to  Admiral  Kcppel,  it 
has  been  suggested,  was  the  cause  of  the  implacable  hostility 
evinced  by  the  former  towards  the  latter. 

Horace  Walpole  says  of  Admiral  Saunders,  that  he  was  a 
*'  pattern  of  most  steady  bravery,  united  with  the  most  unaf- 
fected modesty.  No  man  said  less  or  deserved  more.  Simplicity 
in  his  manners,  generosity,  and  good  natur»?,  adorned  his 
genuine  love  of  country."  Such  a  compliment  from  such  a 
snarler  as  Walpole,  is  equivalent  to  a  volume  from  an  habi- 
tual praiser.  England  has  never,  in  my  opinion,  produced  a 
man  better  fitted  for  naval  command  than  Sir  Charles  Saunders. 
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he  was  possessed  of  transcendant  talents,  or  fitted 
beyond  other  men  for  the  command  of  a  brigade, 
for  we  see  that  very  bad  soldier.  Colonel  Howe, 
commanding  the  Light  Infantry,  and  Barre,  much 
of  a  politician,  but  little  of  a  soldier,  acting  as 
adjutant-generah  The  staff  of  the  army  appears 
to  have  been  made  on  much  the  same  principle 
as  that  by  which  a  money-lender  contrives  to 
get  usurious  interest  for  a  loan,  without  incurring 
the  penalty  of  the  laws.  "  I  will  loan  you  fifty 
pounds,  at  five  per  cent,  provided  you  will  buy  a 
chest  of  drawers,  (worth  twenty  shillings,)  at  five 
pounds."  It  has  been  alleged  that  General  Wolfe 
had  the  selecting  of  his  staff.  It  is  a  mistake. 
There  were  several  thrust  upon  him,  whose  ser- 
vices he  little  desired,  and  whom  he  never  would 
have  taken  if  he  could  have  helped  it.  I  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  General  ivionckton  was  one 
of  the  *^  bitter  pills"  the  minister  compelled  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  swallow.  His  conduct, 
while  in  command  of  the  expedition  against  the 
French  West-India  possessions,  in  1762,  proves 
him  to  have  been  rather  an  efficient  soldier.* 

*  In  April,  1761,  General  Monckton  was  appointed  Gover- 
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Brigadier  Murray  was  also  of  noble  blood, 
though  not,  a8  some  have  supposed,  of  the  blood 
of  the  Athols,  which  has  given  some  six  or 
seven  Murrays  to  the  British  peerage.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Alexander  Lord  Elibank,  and 
entered  the  army  about  the  same  time  as  General 
Wolfe.  Nobody  ever  thought  him  less  than  brave, 
but  he  never  succeeded  in  what  he  undertook,  nor 
honoured  the  commands  he  was  entrusted  with.* 

nor  of  New  York.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  he  was 
sent  to  command  the  expedition  which,  eventually,  dispos* 
sessed  the  French  of  their  most  valuable  West-India  colonies. 
In  1773,  a  court  of  East-India  proprietors  recommended  him 
to  be  sent  out  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces,  but  the  ap- 
pointment was  never  made.  In  1779,  he  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Portsmouth,  in  which  situation  he  continued  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  20th  June,  1782.  His  widow 
survived  him  near  twenty  years. 

•  After  the  capture  of  Quebec,  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  that  place,  and,  in  1763,  of  the  province  generally.  In 
April,  1760,  he  was  defeated  at  Sillery,  near  Quebec,  by  the 
French  army,  under  M.  Levi,  and  was  only  saved  from  complete 
destruction  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Lord  Colville.  His  conduct,  during  the  mutiny  of  the  garrison 
of  Quebec,  in  September,  1763,  was  deserving  of  high  praise. 
That  he  had  not  generally  given  satisfaction  may  be  inferred 
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General  Townshend,'*   who  succeeded    to  the 
command  of  the  army  after  the  death  of  General 

from  the  fact,  that  promotion,  to  be  lieutenant-general,  \7as  with- 
held from  him  two  years  after  his  associates  in  Wolfe's  last  cam- 
paign, Townshend  and  Monckton,  had  been  gazetted  as  such. 

In  1774,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Minorca, 
in  which  command  he  continued  until  he  was  compelled  to 
surrender  it  to  the  Duke  d'Crillon,  in  1782.  Charges  of  mis- 
conduct were  brought  against  him,  by  Sir  William  Draper, 
the  second  in  command,  (the  friend  of  Junius,)  but  they  were 
not  substantiated,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  his  defence 
was  brave  and  obstinate. 

It  has  been  said  that  General  Murray  was  of  a  very  arbitrary, 
litigious,  and  over-bearing  temper.  His  bitter  persecution  of  the 
unhappy  Sutherland,  who  was  Judge-Advocate  at  Minorca, 
during  his  governorship,  has  been  frequently  commented  upon. 
A  lawsuit  between  them  having  been  justly  decided  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Sutherland,  the  general  got  him  suspended  and  recalled. 
The  misfortune  preyed  so  deeply  on  the  mind  of  the  unfortu- 
nate gentleman,  that  he  shot  himself  in  the  Green  Park,  within 
sight  of  the  royal  carriage,  then  passing,  with  his  Majesty,  to 
St.  James's.  After  his  return  from  Canada,  an  action  was 
brought  against  him  by  merchants  of  Quebec,  to  recover  back 
money,  in  his  capacity  of  Governor,  illegally  imposed  as 
duties ;  and  there,  also,  judgement  was  given  against  him. 
He  died  in  1794. 

•  Horace  Walpole  was  no  friend  of  Townshend's,  and  has 
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Wolfe,  and  attempted  to  claim  a  larger  share  of 
the  honour  of  the  victory  than  belonged  to  him, 
was  an  important  member  of  this  council  of  war. 
He  was  a  fierce  pohtician,  and  continually  thwart- 
ing the  minister,  and  thence  it  was  that  he  was  so 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  him.  He  was  certainly  a  man 
of  talents, — as  a  statesman,  of  first-rate  talents, 
— but  so  very  captious  and  fault-finding  that  no 
one  hked  to  act  with  him.  It  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  attempt  to  describe  one  so  well- 
known  as  General  Townshend,  and  I  pass  to 
portrait  7th. 

Colonel,  afterwards  General,  Sir  William  Howe, 
and  Commander-in-Chief,  from  1776  to   1779,  of 
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made  very  free  with  him  in  his  Memoirs.  "  To  Wolfe,"  says 
he,  (vol.  ii.  p.  315,)  "  was  associated  George  Townshend, 
whose  proud,  and  sullen,  and  contemptuous  temper  never  suf- 
fered him  to  wait  for  thwarting  his  superiors  till  risen  to  a  level 
with  them.  He  saw  every  thing  in  an  ill-natured  and  ridicu- 
lous light, — a  sure  prevention  of  ever  being  seen  himself  in  a 
great  one."  Again,  (p.  383,)  "  Townshend  had  crossed  him 
(Wolfe)  in  his  plans,  but  he  had  not  yielded."  "  Townshend, 
and  his  friends  for  him,  had  attempted  to  ravish  the  honour  of 
the  conquest  from  Wolfe.  Townshend's  first  letter  said  nothing 
in  praise  of  him,"  &c.  &c. 
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the  British  army  in  America*  (To  make  the  por- 
trait in  keeping  with  the  faculties  of  its  subject  it 
should  be  a  miniature,  and  below  it  should  be 
written — "  as  large  as  life.")  In  the  unhappy 
list  of  incompetent  men  whom  Great  Britain  has, 
from  time  to  time,  appointed  to  office,  not  one 
stands  out  in  stronger  relief  than  Sir  Wilham 
Howe.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  he  lost 
America.  Had  a  sensible  and  concihating,  yet 
firm  and  decisive  man,  like  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
been  sent  in  his  stead,  I  am  persuaded,  be- 
tween negotiation  and  a  display,  in  a  suitable 
place,  of  energy  and  resolution,  an  arrangement 
would  have  been  effected,  and  the  colonies  re- 
mained linked  to  the  mother  countiy  for  at  least 
another  century.  Burgoyne  was  theoretical,  Chn- 
ton  was  vascillating,  but  they  were  both  very  far 
before  Sir  William  Howe  in  all  that  goes  to  make 
an  efficient  commander.*       " 


i 
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*  The  American  wits  of  the  period  indulged  much  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  William,  and  their  lampoons  upon  him,  both  in 
verse  and  prose,  were  without  number.  The  best  I  have  ever 
seen   was  a  mock-heroic  ballad,  by  Hopkinson,  entitled  the 
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Poor  Frazer  !  I  fancy  I  see  thee  n  5W,  lying, 
mortally  wounded,  on  that  disastrous  field,  lost 
by  the  imprudence  and  headstrong  folly  of  John 
Burgoyne.*     He  was,  by  birth,  a  Scotchman,  and 


"  Battle  of  the  Kegs."  The  incident  which  gave  rise  to  it,  and 
which  occurred  whilstthe  British  held  Philadelphia,was,  indeed, 
very  ludicrous.  Some  machines,  containing  kegs  of  gunpowder, 
had  been  set  afloat  above  the  city,  to  annoy  the  British  fleet  lying 
below.  As  they  drifted  down,  a  sharp  fire  w&a  kept  up  on  them, 
from  the  troops  stationed  on  the  wharfs,  with  the  hope  to  destroy 
them.    The  following  is  one  stanza  from  the  ballad : — 
"  Sir  William  he,  snug  as  a  flea, 
Lay  all  this  time  a  snoring  ; 
Nor  dream'd  of  harm,  as  he  lay  warm 
In  bed  with  Mrs.  Loring." 

Sir  William  was  thought  by  many  to  have  lost  the  battle  of 
Germantown  purposely.  Many  and  rough  were  the  jokes  and 
gibes  passed  upon  him.  The  first  time  he  went  to  court  after 
his  return  from  America,  he  had  a  pair  of  particularly  fine 
bays  to  his  carriage.  "  Where  did  the  General  get  his  bays  ?" 
demanded  oue.    "  Not  in  America,"  was  the  answer. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  he  was  the  especial  favourite 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  His  manners  were  very  bland 
and  fascinating. 

*  The  battle  of  Saratoga.  After  doing  all  that  man  could 
do  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  that  fatal  day,  he  fell,  mortally 
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one  of  the  bravest  men  that  ever  drew  a  sword. 
So  highly  were  his  services  and  good  conduct  in 
this  campaign  valued,  that  he  was  elected,  after 
they  were  known,  and  while  he  was  yet  absent,  to 
represent  his  native  town  of  Inverness  in  parlia- 
ment. 

Guy  Carleton !  brave  and  noble  man !  how 
shall  I  find  words  to  express  my  sense  of  thy 
superior  excellence,  or  space  to  say  all  I  would  of 
thy  virtues  and  conduct?  Brave,  shrewd,  saga- 
cious, penetrating,  and  conciliating  !  the  equal  of 
Wolfe  in  valour,  and  almost  as  well  qualified  for 
command,  what  fate,  America,  in  all  probability, 

wounded  by  a  musket-ball  fired  by  a  man  stationed  in  the  top  of 
a  tree.  He  was  removed  to  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  laid  upon 
the  ground  in  the  shadow  of  an  ancient  oak.  He  demanded  of 
the  surgeon  if  his  wound  was  mortal.  He  was  told  that  it 
was :  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  live  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  proceeded  immediately  to  make  his  arrange- 
ments to  meet  the  event,  with  as  much  coolness  as  if  he 
had  been  dictating  a  despatch  in  a  moment  of  victory.  He 
died,  as  he  had  lived,  the  idol  of  the  army,  and  of  a  wide 
circle  of  personal  friends. 

Madame  Reidesel  has  a  charming  passage  in  her  Memoirs 
relating  to  this  brave  man.  ^  <. 
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had  been  thine,  had  the  command  of  the  British 
anny,  sent,  in  1776,  to  effect  thy  subjugation, 
been  intrusted  to  Guy  Carleton  instead  of  the  in- 
dolent Sir  William  Howe  or  the  dramatic  Bur- 
goync  ?  Of  all  those  who  had  commands  in 
America  during  that  war,  Clinton,  Howe,  Bur- 
goyne,  Cornwallis,  Rawdon,  no  one  came  near 
Carleton  for  talent  and  abiUty. 

Guy  Carleton,  afterwards  Sir  Guy,  was  born, 
at  Newry,  in  the  year  1722.  His  father  was 
Christopher  Carleton,  Esq. ;  his  mother  was 
Miss  Ball,  daughter  of  Henry  Ball,  Esq.  He 
entered  the  army,  as  most  great  soldiers  have 
done,  very  young.  At  the  time  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Quebec  his  reputation  stood  so 
high  that  General  Wolfe,  as  it  is  said,  agreed 
to  ease  the  Premier's  shoulders  of  the  trou- 
blesome Townshend,  provided  he  would  prevail 
upon  the  king  to  consent  that  Carleton,  who  had 
displeased  him,  should  accompany  the  expedition. 
So  inveterate  was  the  royal  prejudice  against 
Carleton  that  three  several  interviews  took  place 
before  the  king  would  yield.     In  this  campaign  he 
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possessed,  as  an  ofHcer,  more  interest  with  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  his  professional  opinion 
went  further  than  any  other  man  in  the  army.*  .r 
•  But  he  who,  next  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
most  attracted  my  attention,  was  Major,  aft  "^xds 
the  celebrated  politician  and  orator,  Colont  _>arr6, 
acting  as  adjutant-general  of  the  army.  He 
had  not  yet  distinguished  himself  as  a  politi- 
cian. Barre  was,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  great 
talents,  but  his  implacable  and  unrelenting  hostility 
to  "your"  side  of  the  question,  and  which  even  now 
began  to  show  itself,  though  not  so  fully  as  when 
he  had  become  a  member  of  the  imperial  -narlia- 
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*  He  was  afterwards  in  the  expedition  against  Hfc»ie  Isle, 
where  he  was  wounded.  In  1702  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Ha- 
vannah.  When  Governor  Murray  was  recalled  from  Quebec, 
he  went  out  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  and,  soon  after,  was 
promoted  to  the  government  of  the  province.  He  continued  to 
be  employed  in  North  America  either  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  or  as  governor-general  until  1796.  From  1781 
till  the  acknowledgement  of  the  colonies  as  Independent 
States  he  commanded  the  B-ltish  army  in  America.  ^   * 

'-\   He  married,  in  May,  1772,  Maria,    daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Effingham,  and  died  in  1808.  \ 
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ment,  lost  him  a  large  share  of  the  advantages  he 
might  have  derived  from  a  ready  and  caustic  wit, 
a  clear  voice,  a  brilliant  fancy,  liberal  knowledge, 
and  as  much  brass  as  was  used  in  building  the 
Pharos.* 


•  Colonel  Barre  did  not  continue  in  military  life  long  after 
the  termination  of  the  Canada  expedition.  He  remained  with 
the  army  in  Canada  until  the  fall  of  Montreal,  in  the  Septem- 
ber of  the  next  year,  then  came  home  with  the  despatches 
announcing  that  event,  and  threw  up  all  military  command. 
In  1763  he  came  into  parliament  for  Chipping-Wycombe.  He 
was  now  enabled  to  gratify  his  darling  passion  for  forensic 
display,  and  made  as  many  speeches,  and  was  as  often  <'  upon 
his  legs,"  to  use  a  parliament!i  y  phrase,  as  any  other  member. 
Some  of  his  speeches  were  par     ularly  fine. 

Barry's  vehement  patriotism  wu  eventually  silenced,  as  the 
patriotism  of  many  others  has  been  silenced — he  obtained  office. 
In  1768,  he  was  appointed  Joint  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland. 
Upon  the  coming  into  power  of  the  Whigs,  under  the  Marquess 
of  Rockingham,  in  March,  1782,  he  was  made  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Marquess,  which  took  place 
in  the  July  following,  he  was  made  Paymaster-general  of  the 
Forces.  In  1786,  he  vt'as  made  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  one  of  the 
best  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  minister,  and  a  complete  sinecure, 
worth  more  than  £3000  a  year.    The  pension  granted  him  by 
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The  only  person  of  the  party  remaining  without 
his  description,  was  a  gentleman,  who  sat  upon 
the  right  of  Admiral  Saunders.  As  far  as  personal 
appearance  went,  he  scarcely  deserves  a  sketch — 
on  the  principle  maintained  by  the  old  monastic 
writer,  that  where  a  "  person  is  homely,  it  is  proof 
positive  that  his  Creator  cared  so  little  about  him, 
that  he  did  not  even  deign  to  finish  him."  He 
had  a  face  sharp  and  thin,  hair  red,  and  very 
coarse,  skin  fair  and  freckled,  eyes  blue  and  be- 
nignant, a  smihng  mouth,  and  a  manner  which 
assured  you  of  the  pleasant  and  happy  disposition 
of  him  that  wore  it,  nevertheless,  he  was  what 
might  be  called  a  plain   man.      Being   so  very 
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the  Marquess,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  which  occa- 
sioned  the  motion  and  memorable  debate  in  the  house  of  Com- 
mons, was  given  up  by  him  as  the  price  of  the  sinecure.  He 
held  his  office  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1802.  He  was 
completely  blind  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  but  re- 
tained to  the  moment  of  the  paralytic  stroke,  which  deprived 
him  of  existence,  those  talents  for  conversation,  and  the 
cheerfulness  and  ease,  which  had  rendered  his  company  so 
much  sought  in  the  meridian  of  his  life. 
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unpretending  in  features,  and  withal  the  worst 
dressed  of  any  one  in  the  group,  I  set  him  down 
as  a  person  who  had  thrust  himself  into  the  com- 
pany of  his  betters — perhaps  a  clerk  introduced  to 
take  notes,  or  a  waiter  to  crack  the  walnuts.  But  I 
was  very  much  mistaken  ;  it  was  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

As  General  Wolfe  has  had  few  equals  for  cou- 
rage, sagacity,  and  prudence,  as  none  have  gone 
beyond  him  in  the  display  of  military  talent,  and 
that  watchfulness  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
which  more  than  any  thing  else  fits  a  soldier  for 
command,  I  cannot  believe  that  my  readers  will 
think  the  time  misapplied  which  is  taken  up  in  a 
rapid  view  of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  hfe  of 
this  admirable  and  justly  celebrated  man,  and  a 
brief  deUneation  of  his  character  previous  to  the 
time  that  I  became  acquainted  with  him.  In  draw- 
ing up  this  memoir  I  will  be  concise  and  bnef,  con- 
sulting the  supposed  feelings  of  my  readers,  and 
their  fancied  unwillingness  to  relish  a  long  story, 
rather  than  my  own  heart  which  could  talk  of  him, 
think  of  him,    write  about  him,  for  almost  any 
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length  of  time    and   number  of  pages,  without 
weariness  or  satiety. 

Jarnes  Wolfe  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Wester- 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  His  father  was 
Edward  Wolfe,  the  name  of  his  mother  was  Hen- 
rietta. The  father  was  himself  a  soldier,  and  rose 
by  the  regular  gradations  to  be  a  Lieutenant- 
general.  He  died,  if  I  do  not  mistake.  Colonel  of 
the  8th  regiment,  or  "  King's  Own."  James  was 
the  second  son,  the  eldest,  Edward,  a  youth  of 
great  promise,  also  entered  the  army,  rxnd  died 
young  in  Germany. 

The  exact  period  of  the  birth  of  r^.y  hero  is  not 
well  established.  The  inscription  on  the  slab,  in 
the  church  at  Westerham,  says  he  was  born 
January  2d,  1727,  but,  in  a  letter,  with  a  copy  of 
which  I  have  been  favoured,  from  him  to  his  mother, 
dated  November  6th,  1751,  he  says,  "  I  am  this 
day  twenty-five  years  of  age."  This  would  fix  his 
birth  upon  November  6th,  1 726.  The  entry  of  his 
baptism  in  the  parish  record  at  Westerham  makes 
that  ceremony  to  have  taken  place  on  the  11th 
of  January,  1727.  ^ 
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It  is  believed  that  his  opportunities  for  acquiring 
an  education  were  not  proportionably  extended 
with  the  means  of  his  father  for  affording  them. 
But  the  best  and  surest  test  of  original  genius  is 
the  doing  without  them.  At  Westerham  he  went 
to  school  to  a  Mr.  Lawrence,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  learn  who  his  preceptors  were  after 
his  removal,  with  his  father,  to  Blackheath,  nor  in 
any  instance  what  were  his  favourite  studies,  or  his 
peculiar  habits  at  school.  In  riper  years  he  asto- 
nished all  by  his  readiness  of  reference  to  the  classic 
authors  who  treated  of  his  favourite  science,  and 
quite  as  much  by  his  chaste  and  beautiful  diction, 
and  his  language,  at  once  simple,  impassioned, 
and  energetic.  His  letters,  as  far  as  regards  com- 
position, are,  in  my  opinion,  among  the  best  extant.* 

*  His  letters,  amounting  to  more  than  two  hundred^  passed, 
at  his  death,  into  the  hands  of  his  friend,  and  I  believe  his 
father's  executor,  the  late  General  Ward,  and  from  thence  into 
Mr.  Southey's.  It  is  probably  known  to  most  of  my  realers 
that  the  Laureate  is  writing  the  Hero's  life,  for  Mr.  Murray's 
Family  Library.  When  we  recollect  that  Mr.  Southey,  always 
a  powerful  writer,  is  peculiarly  happy  in  biography,  and 
memoir  writing,  (see  the  Life  of  Nelson!!!  the  memoirs   pre- 
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I  have  not  the  date  of  his  first  commission  in  the 
army,  but  he  must  have  been  very  young  at  the 
time  he  received  it,  for  he  was  known  as  a  pro- 
mising youth  as  early  as  1747,  when  he  served, 
with  eclat,  at  the  battle  of  La  Feldt.  He  distin- 
guished himself  throughout  that  war  by  courage 
and  good  conduct,  but,  above  all,  by  his  exact, 
though  humane  and  popular  discipline.  During 
the  peace  which  followed,  he  exerted  himself  to 
improve  the  tactics  of  the  regiment  to  which  he 

I 

was  attached,  (Kingsley's,  or  the  20th,)  vdth 
such  success  that,  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  it  was 
allowed  to  be  the  most  regular  and  exact  of  any 
brought  into  action;  and,  though  not  under  the  eye 
of  its  trainer,  was>  with  the  exception  of  Walde- 
grave's,  which  stood  upon  a  par  of  excellence  with 
it,  the  most  effective  of  any  engaged  on  that 
•nemorable  day. 

During  the  long  period  he  was  quartered  i^^ 
England,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  corresponding 

fixed  to  Kirke  White's  Remains,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
&c.)  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  from  him  a  book  which  shall 
adorn  the  literature  and  language  of  the  nation. 
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regularly  with  his  family.  The  letters  he  wrote 
at  that  time,  are  delightful,  while  they  are 
full  of  precept  and  instruction  for  youthful  as- 
pirants to  military  honours — indeed,  I  may  say, 
for  ambitionists  in  any  path.  They  show  his  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  the  wiles  which  beset  youth, 
especially  soldier  youth.  He  hints  at  one  "  beset- 
ting sin,"  which  he  mastered,  and  speaks  of  "  pas- 
sions combatted  and  overcome,"  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  was  of  an  ardent  temperament. 
He  tells  his  mother  that  he  is  quite  a  lady's  man, 
and  gives  much  time  to  female  society.  With  his 
profession,  which  is  a  sure  passport  to  the  fa- 
vour of  the  fair;  with  his  high  reputation,  which 
would  induce  them  to  throw  up  the  checks  they 
are  sometimes  compelled  to  impose  on  them- 
selves in  the  society  of  mihtary  gentlemen;  and 
with  his  manners,  which  were  singularly  bland, 
lively,  and  pleasing,  it  would  have  been  strange 
had  he  not  been  a  favourite.  If  I  do  not  mis- 
take, for  I  took  no  copies  of  his  letters,  and 
quote  from  memory,  he  intimates  that  his  plain 
physiognomy  and  red  hair  were   not  insuperable 
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bars  to  his  becoming  a  sort  of  "  Captain  bold  in 
country  quarters." 

In    1757,   he  was   appointed  Quarter-Master- 
General  of  the  expedition  against  Rochfort.     It 
has  been  generally  conceded    that  if  Sir  John 
Mordaunt  had  embraced  his  plan  of  receiving  upon 
the  ships  the  fire  of  Fort  Fouras  whilst  the  army 
should  be  landing  on  the  other  side  of  it,   the 
objects  of  this  costly  enterprise  would  have  been 
easily    accomplished.     The  council   of  war  who 
resolved  that  it  was  better  to  return — sneak  back 
again,  were  the  more  appropriate  phrase,  and  leave 
the  glory  of  Britain  dimmed  and  tarnished — had 
not    the    name    of  James   Wolfe  among  them. 
But  whilst  the  affair  lost  Conway  his  popularity— 
(Sir   John   Mordaunt   owed   his  appointment   to 
Sir  John  Ligonier's  rather  than  pubHc  opinion,) — 
and  did  not  exalt  the  reputation  of  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,    it  dr  ;w  down   all    eyes   upon   General 
Wolfe,*    and  paved   the  way  for  the   command 

*  Horace  Walpole  hints,  in  a  letter  to  Seymour  Conway, 
dated  two  or  three  days  after  the  despatches  announcing  the 
capture  of  Quebec  had  been  received,  that  Wolfe  owed  his  death 
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which  he  was  afterwards  entrusted  with.  Tlie 
popular  and  well  grounded  belief  that,  if  his  advice 
had  been  followed,  Rochfort  would  have  been  taken, 
was  almost  tantamount  to  a  designation  of  him 
for  any  subsequent  hazardous  service. 

In  the  spring  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  my  acquaintance  with  him  he  went  out  with 
Sir  JefFery  Amherst  in  the  expedition  against 
Louisbourg,  having  then  the  rank  of  brigadier. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  say  what  he 
did  there.  Few  can  be  ignorant  that  he  was  the 
first  man  who  threw  himself  into  the  surf  which 
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to  his  blame  of  the  former's  conduct  at  Rochfort.  The  passage 
occurs  in  his  thirty -fourth  letter  to  the  Field-Marshal,  (Quarto 
edition  of  Walpole's  Works,  vol.  v.  page  65,)  and  is  in  these 
words :  "  Wolfe,  I  am  convinced,  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  Ids 
rash  blame  of  you.  If  I  understand  any  thing  in  the  world, 
his  letter  that  came  on  Sunday  said  this :  *  Quebec  is  impreg- 
nable ;  it  is  flinging  away  the  lives  of  brave  men  to  attempt 
it.  I  am  in  the  situation  of  Conway  at  Rochfort;  but,  having 
blamed  him,  I  must  do  what  I  now  see  he  was  in  the  right  to 
see  was  wrong,  and  yet  what  he  would  have  done;  and,  as  1 
am  commander,  which  he  was  not,  I  have  the  melancholy  power 
of  doing  what  he  was  prevented  doing.'  Poor  man!  his  life 
has  paid  the  price  of  his  ifyustice." 
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was  SO  rough  and  dangerous  that  several  were 
drowned,  and  very  many  of  the  boats  overturned, 
in  the  attempt  to  get  to  the  shore.  His 
daring  and  impetuous  valour  won  the  day,  his 
soldiers  followed  him  vvdth  alacrity;  the  centre, 
commanded  by  Brigadier  Lawrence,  "  took  the 
water"  soon  after,  and  the  victory  was  cheap,  easy, 
and  complete. 

Early  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  expedition  to  which 
I  was  now  attached;  and  here  I  close  my  very 
brief  account  of  his  life  and  services,  promising 
to  continue  the  sketch  of  the  former,  with,  alas ! 
the  conclusion  of  both. 
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"  And  so  you  are  the  young  man  we  picked  up 
last  night,  are  you  not?"  asked  Sir  Charles. 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

He  then  inquired  into  the  particulars,  which  I 
gave,  not,  however,  without  considerable  hesitation 
and  frequent  contradiction,  for  my  memory  was 
very  imperfect,  and  my  recollection  much  confused 
for  several  days  after  my  rescue.  I  had,  at  this 
time,  but  a  very  indistinct  remembrance  of  what 
had  recently  happened  to  me.  There  floated  in 
my  mind  a  mass  of  images  quite  as  troubled  and 
tumultuous  as  the  ocean  at  the  period  of  my 
disaster — indeed,  there  was  a  continual  passing  and 
repassing  before  my  eyes  of  the  scenes  I  saw  then. 
The  surges  were  still  roaring  in  my  ears  and  toss- 
ing themselves  about  and  foaming  before  my  eyes  as 
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they  were  wont  to  do  on  the  two  first  days  of  my 
exposure  in  the  boat.  It  is  known  to  be  the  common 
effectof  the  lengthened  presentation  of  a  remarkable 
object  to  one  of  the  senses,  especially  to  that  of  see- 
ing or  of  hearing,  that  it  will  retain  the  impression 
of  the  object  long  after  it  has  been  removed  from 
actual  perception.  I  fear  I  have  not  made  myself 
understood,  but  I  think  I  can  by  a  pair  of  homely 
illustrations.  I  have  known  a  man  who  had  been 
placed  for  a  day  in  the  vicinity  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
at  the  period  when  their  lambs  were  first  separated 
from  them  to  be  weaned,  or  who  had  listened  for 
sometime  to  the  barking  of  a  dog,  hear  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  former,  and  the  complaints  of  the  latter, 
when,  in  both  cases,  the  nuisance  had  been  com- 
pletely abated. 

When  I  had  recounted  my  story,  the  admiral 
remarked  to  Captain  Palliser,  that  he  had  never, 
in  the  course  of  a  rather  long  life,  principally  spent 
on  the  sea,  known  an  instance  of  preservation  from 
death  so  remarkable  as  mine.  "  If  the  special 
interposition  of  Providence,"  said  he,  "  be  taken 
as  prophetic  of  its  having  something  good  in  store 
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for  you,  young  man,  you  may  indulge  hopes*  of 
prosperity  and  success  in  your  future  under- 
takings.    You  will  be  an  admiral,  I  think." 

"  A  general,  I  am  sure,"  said  Wolfe. 

"  Pshaw  !  Hold  your  tongue,  Wolfe,"  said 
the  admiral,  affecting  peevishness.  "  Your  late 
afflicting  loss,  and  your  anxiety  about  your  parents, 
my  young  man,  will,  I  fancy,  make  you  anxious 
to  return,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  afford  them  the 
small  consolation  of  knowing  that  one,  at  le^st,  ot 
their  sons  is  living." 

I  made  no  immediate  reply — I  could  not,  for  my 
tears  flowed  too  fast  to  admit  of  my  answering. 
They  appeared  to  be  deeply  affected  by  my  grief. 
As  soon  as  I  could  command  my  feelings,  I  told 
them  I  did  not  think  of  returning  home  at  present. 
I  wished  to  become  a  soldier. 

"  That  is  a  wise  resolution,"  said  Wolfe,  wink- 
ing to  the  admiral,  who  appeared  to  be  strangely 
nettled  at  my  declaration.  "  It  is  by  far  the 
easiest  life." 

"  No  such  thing,"  said  the  admiral.  "  The 
general  is  only  chasing  his  tail,  my  youngster. 
He  knows  better.     It  is  a  hard  life,  a  very  dog's 
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life,  this  fighting  on  the  land.  All  warfare  should 
be  transferred  to  the  sea,  all  quarrels  should  be 
settled  on  that  element,  and  of  this  opinion  have 
all  wise  men  been.  There  is  something  sedative 
in  brine,  my  man.  Become  a  sailor  for  your  life, 
if  you  wish  to  be  thought  a  brave  man,  or  to  pass 
for  a  Christian.'* 

"  Become  a  sailor,  and  be  the  sport  of  every 
wind  that  blows — at  the  mercy  of  every  tempest 
that  sweeps  the  ocean  !"  exclaimed  the  soldier. 
"  Fair  weather  or  foul,  'tis  all  the  same  to  Jack, 
turn  out  he  must.  'Tis  *  a  small  pull  here,  and, 
a  small  pull  there,'  'tis  '  up  with  you,  you  lubber,' 

and  *  out  of  my  way,  you  scoundrel.'    *  D n 

your  eyes,'  says  the  captain ;  *  d n  your  eyes,' 

says  the  lieutenant ;  '  d n  your  eyes,'  says  the 

boatswain ;  '  d n  your  eyes,'  says  the  chap- 
lain—as the  Enghshman  said  to  the  Dutchman, 
who  was  giving  the  names  of  the  principal  towns 
of  his  country,  *  Your  Amsterdam,  and  your 
Saardam,  and  your  Rotterdam,  and  yon  '^"  m' 
damns.'     When  sailors  fight,  it  "  .*^ 

shopkeeper  telling  his  first  lie;  id  wb  i  th«y 
die,  they  are  sewed  up  in  an  old  sack,  an    tumbled 
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overboard  to  feed  the  sharks.  No,  no,  my  young 
man,  listen  to  the  advice  of  a  disinterested  friend, 
and  take  the  land  service." 

"  Now,  all  that  Wolfe  has  been  telling  you  is 
absolute  blarney,  and  he  knows  it,"  said  the 
admiral,  screwing  his  face  into  an  appearance  ol 
being  very  angry  with  his  opponent.  I  had, 
however,  penetration  enough  to  see  that  it  was 
all  assumed,  though  I  could  not  tell  for  what  pur- 
pose. "  In  the  land  service  they  bivouack  you 
among  snow  and  ice — among  serpents  and  wild 
beasts — in  the  mud,  in  the  dust — Heaven  knows 
where  they  don't,  for  the  time,  put  you.  Now 
you  climb  mountains,  and  now  you  swim  rivers; 
sleep  like  a  horse,  standing  up,  and  eat  while  you 
are  crawUng  upon  all  fours." 

"  Breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it  again,"  said 
Wolfe. 

"  Soldiers  die  of  as  many  diseases  as  horses, 
and  very  nearly  of  the  same  nature — even  think, 
I  have  heard  of  their  dying  with  the  bots ;  cold 
chills,  and  hot  chills,  excessive  tremblings — at  times, 
the  plague,  the  lumbago,  and  a  thousand  other  dis- 
eases; to  say  nothing  of  their  being  hung  for  taking 
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a  certain  species  of  ready-made  linen  from  hedges 
aid  bleaching  fields,  as  the  recruits  of  one  Sir 
John  Falstaff  did,  when  he  "  misused  the  king's 
press  so  damnably  at  Coventry."  Now,  sailors 
never  die — 

"  If  sailors  never  die,"  said  Wolfe,  counter- 
feiting the  appearance  of  much  gloom  and  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  "  I'll  Lo  off  to  the  Moon ;  no,  to 
Mars — there  will  be  no  living  on  the  earth  for 
blackguards." 

"  Sailors  never  die  but  one  kind  of  death," 
resumed  the  admiral,  eyeing  the  other  contemptu- 
ously. "  A  fair  stray,  pike,  gunshot,  or  sword 
and  dagger,  death,  my  man.  When  soldiers  fight, 
it  is  damnably  shy,  as  every  one  knows,  Wolfe 
better  than  any  body — from  experience.  It  is  true, 
they  have  one  great  advantage  over  us  tars,  they 
get— buried — in  the  earth,  but  it  is  by  tens,  or  ten 
score,  in  a  big  hole,  with  just  about  the  same  cere- 
mony that  we  inter  the  corpses  of  puppies  and 
kittens." 

"  The  sharks  don't  get  us,"  said  Wolfe. 

"  No,  but  the  dogs  and  tigers — and — wolves 
— plural,  singular  Wolfed  do.     I  remember  seeing 
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fine  sport  once,  tigers  versus  dead  soldiers,  as  my 
brother,  the  barrister,  would  say.  It  was  near 
Cassambuzar ** 

"  Twang  !  Don't  believe  him,  my  lad.  Old 
Rough  here  would  tell  you,  if  he  dared,  that  the 
nearest  Sir  Charles  ever  went  to  the  spot  he  is 
talking:  of,  which  is  a  town  in  the  East  Indies,  was 
— the  South  Foreland." 

"  Why,  Wolfe,  you  might  as  well  say  I  lie,  as — 
as  to  accuse  me  of  telling  an  untruth." 

"  I  have  my  own  thoughts  about  the  matter," 
said  Wolfe. 

"  Impudent  enough,"  exclaimed  the  admiral, 
pretending  to  be  in  a  violent  passion,  but  scarcely 
able  to  contain  his  laughter.  "  My  lad,  if  you  will 
become  a  sailor,  the  road  to  honour  lies  open  to 
you.  Preferment  shall  follow  your  enlistment  in 
my  ship,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Charles  Saundei-s 
and  my  commission " 

"  Is,  or  will  be  soon,  Vice-admiral  of  the  Yellow, 
with  permission  to  hoist  his  flag  on  a  haystack. 
His  friendship  can  be  of  no  avail  to  you,  Mr.  Haver- 
hill, for  he  is  already  recalled  to  take  charge  of  the 
Moses  and  Aaron,  Sunderland  collier." 
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"  Keep  that  noisy  tongue  of  yours  quiet ;  your 
talk  does  you  no  honour,  Wolfe.  My  young  man 
you  shall  supply  the  place,  for  a  time,  of  midshipman 
Lennox,  who  is  cutting  his  teeth — curse  on  the 
favouritism  which  converts  ships  of  war  into  nur- 
series. When  his  gums  are  well  you  shall  be 
translated  to  a  better  berth." 

"  I  have  a  situation  for  you  in  my  eye  wcrth  a 
hundred  of  that,"  said  the   General,  earnestly. 

"  There  is  a  vacancy  in  Bragg's " 

"  A  proper  and  suitable  name,  by  the  great 
Neptune,"  exclaimed  the  jovial  admiral,  "  Bragg! 
ha  !  ha !  a  verj^  suitable  name.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  this  notable  concern  should  have  been 
named  Bragg  instead  of  Wolfe-  for  a  greater  brag 
never  placed  hand  on  hilt." 

"  You  shall  fill  that  vacancy — it  is  of  ensign," 
said  Wolfe.  "  You  know  little  of  these  matters, 
I  suppose.    Was  you  ever  at  drill  ?" 

I  confessed  my  entire  ignorance  of  every  thing 
connected  with  camps. 

"  But  you  are  not  ignorant  of  nautical  matters, 
I  dare  say?"  asked  the  admiral.  "  Could  hand, 
reef,  ond  steer,  I  suppose?" 
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«  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  yet  any  body  may  see,  with  half  an 
eye,  that  you  are  intended  for  a  soldier,"  said 
Wolfe.  '  Tall,  straight,  alert,  the  qualifications 
of  a  soldier;  not  short,  drowsy,  and  dull,  which 
are  those  of  a  sailor." 

"  I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  the  death  of  my  aunt 
Holdsworth,  while  I  am  able  to  spend  the  twenty 
thousand  I  am  down  in  her  will  for,  as  I  am  that 
you  will  make  a  capital  sailor,  a  real  water-dog. 
Shall  I  put  you  down  in  the  place  of  Baby  Lennox  ?" 
And  he  drew  a  roll  of  paper  to  him,  and  dipped 
his  pen  in  the  ink. 

"  What  is  your  name?"  demanded  Wolfe, 
proceeding  to  do  the  like  with  his  roll  and  pen. 
"  Ay,  I  remember,  Haverhill— Lynn  Haverhill. 
Well,  Lynn  Haverhill,  to  be  ensign  in  Bragg's  regi- 
ment, in  the  room  of  Robert  Haldimand,  deceased, 
sewed  up  in  a  sack,  and  buried,  according  to  Sir 
Charles  Saunders'  prescription,  in  the  maw  of  a 
shark." 

"  Lynn  Haverhill  to  be  midshipman,  in  the 
royal  navy,  in  the  room  of  Fitzroy-Campbell- 
Bentinck-Cavendish-Somerset  Lennox,  who  is  cut- 
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tinff  his  teeth.  Memorandum.  When  Lennox's 
gums  are  well,  and  he  resumes  his  place,  midship- 
man Haverhill  is  to  have  the  first  vacancy  that 
occurs,  in  a  station  of  equal  or  superior  rank." 

Both  extended  the  parchment,  dipped  their  pens 
in  the  ink,  and  awaited  my  answer  in  silence,  and 
with  more  gravity  than  they  had  hitherto  shown. 
I  could  scarcely  believe  that  a  dialogue,  so  con- 
ducted, was  intended  for  more  than  sport.  I 
thought,  however,  if  it  were  meant  for  a  joke, 
it  would  be  best  to  treat  it  as  Shaccabac  did  that 
of  the  Barmecide's  imaginary  feast — not  show  my 
suspicion  of  its  being  such,  but  to  humour  it.  I 
rephed,  therefore,  with  profound  respect,  and 
without  taking  aiiy  part  in  the  laugh  which  my 
apparent  credulity  raised,  that  "  I  thanked  them 
both,  and  that  I  was  filled  with  joy  to  think  that 
I,  who  had  hitherto  »aonsidered  myself  a  friendless 
boy,  should,  so  soon,  be  offered  promotion." 

"  Come,  come,  you  are  smoking  us,  my  young- 
ster," said  the  admiral.  "  I'll  be  bound  you  see 
how  the  tide  sits." 

"  But  lo  you  accept  my  offer?"  asked  Wolfe, 

eagerly. 
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"  If  you  please,  sir." 

"  Better  sign  here,"  said  the  admiral,  oifering 
his  pen  and  parchment. 

"  I  prefer  the  land  service,  if  you  please,  sir," 
said  I,  taking  the  pen,  and  signing  the  roll  held 
by  the  general. 

"  Victory !  victory !  by  the  mighty  Mars !"  ex- 
claimed Wolfe,  jumping  up  and  capering  like  a 
school-boy.  "  Saunders,  I  have  made  him  a  sol- 
dier, I  have  won  your  money — a  cool  fifty,  my 
old  fellow.     Come,  shell  out  your  guineas." 

Seeing  me  perplexed,  and  tortured  with  the 
natural  fear  that  I  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
ridicule,  his  countenance  assumed  a  look  of  good- 
natured  compassion,  and  he  said,— 

"  Do  not  be  disconcerted,  Mr.  Haverhill ;  after 
all,  it  is  but  half  a  joke,  the  commission  is,  or 
shall  be,  real  and  authentic.  It  is  true  that  my— 
Cassambuzar  friend  here — and  I  made  a  bet,  and 
that  you  was  the  subject  of  it.  I — of  course, 
dislike  the  navy,  he  the  army,  and  both  dislikes 
are  quite  natural.  He  offered  to  wager  fifty 
guineas  that  you  would  enter  the  sea-service  in 
preference  to  the  land-service.     '  Agreed,'  said  I. 
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Carleton,  how  glum  he  looks.    Mr.  Haverhill,  you 
have  shown 

"  Folly,  great  folly,"  cried  the  admiral. 

"  Wisdom,  wisdom,  my  dear  old  Boanerges," 
rephed  his  gay  and  lively  friend.  Then,  dropping 
the  light  and  sportive  manner  which  he  had  hi- 
therto worn,  he  assumed  a  serious  and  dignified 
deportment,  which  awed  every  one  into  immediate 
silence,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Haverhill,  you  must  re- 
member not  to  disgrace  me.  Distinguish  yourself 
by  your  bravery  and  good  conduct,  and  you  shall 
not  remain  in  your  present  grade  an  hour  after 
the  first  battle.     You  will  find  your  post  with  my 

worthy  old  friend in  the ,  to 

which  ship  you  will  repair,  without  a  moment's 
delay." 

A  boat  was  in  waiting  at  the  side  of  the  ship, 
and  speedily  conveyed  me  to  my  post.  There 
were  several  rather  hard  jokes  cut  at  my  expense, 
as  I  ascended  the  side,  but  my  friend  Matthew- 
man  was  at  hand,  and  the  jokers  were  soon  quieted. 
Behold  me,  then,  in  the  short  space  of  six  days, 
raised  from  the  greatest  obscurity  to  one  of  com- 
parative rank,  my  fisher's   apron  thrown  aside, 
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and  I  wearing  the  habit  of  one  entitled  to  bear 
the  flag  of  a  regiment  in  any  field.     It  was  a 
great  change,  but  one  which  is  daily  ivitnessed  in 
every  country,  where  the  privilege  to  "  hope  nobly" 
is  the  birthright  of  all.    The  peerage  and  baronet- 
age of  Great  Britain  are  made  up  of  persons 
who,   in  themselves,  or  their  ancestors,  were  as 
poor  and  mean  as  I,  but  who,  by  daring  and  good 
conduct,  achieved  rank  and  nobility.    And  in  so 
far  as  nobility  is  personal,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
efficient  practice  to  excite  emulation  than  that  of 
bestowing  titles,  stars,  and  ribbons  as  the  reward  of 
brave  and  meritorious  actions.     There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  a  bad  or  booby  son  should  repre- 
sent the  honours  won  by  a  good  and  worthy  father, 
but  the  gift  of  those  honours,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  an  act  which,  perhaps,  led  hundreds  into  the 
field  of  battle  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  filled  the 
bar   and   the  forum    with  worthy  aspirants  for 
legal  and  political  coronets. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


I  SOON  succeeded  in  removing  the  slight  preju- 
dice which  vs^as  felt  against  me,  on  account  of  my 
"  stepping  too  fast,"  and  became  rather  a  favou- 
rite. Observing,  from  my  almost  canine  appetit^, 
that  I  v^^as  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  victuals,  they 
divided  themselves,  for  the  first  three  or  four  days, 
into  regular  watches  over  me,  observing,  continu- 
ally, how  and  what  I  ate  and  drank,  portioning 
out  food  and  drink  to  me,  at  the  times,  and  in 
such  quantities  as  they  deemed  proper.  Nothing 
could  be  greater  than  their  kindness  to  me  when 
my  story  became  known.  My  weather-beaten  and 
dilapidated  apparel  was  partly  replaced  from  the 
King's  chest,  but  I  was  indebted  for  those  articles 
which  his  Majesty  does  not  supply  to  the  hberality 
of  my  brother  officers.  Not  only,  did  they  clothe 
me — a  collection  made  amongst  them  put  a  greater 
sum  of  money  in  my  pocket  than  I  had  ever 
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been  master  of  in  the  whole  course  of  my  hfe. 
Under  the  influence  of  their  kind  attentions,  my 
strength  returned  with  wonderful  rapidity.     In  a 
very  few  days,  I  had  perfectly  recovered  my  health 
and,  with  it,  my  memory,   and  became  so  fully 
competent  to  laborious  exertions  that,  in  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind,  which  happened  on  the  fourth  day 
after  I  was  taken  on  board  the  ship,  I  was  sup- 
posed to  have  contributed,  in  no  little  degree,  to 
her  rescue   from   imminent  peril.     The  circum- 
stance being  reported  to  the  admiral,  seiTed  him, 
for  a  bitter  tirade  against  the  general,  for  having 
"  robbed  him  of  the  skeleton  of  a  post  captain !" 
But  the  general  retorted,  by  saying  that  the  **  as- 
tonishing proficiency  I  had  made  in  acquiring  the 
theory  of  war — war  upon  the  land,  proved  me  cut 
out  for  a  soldier."     Having  already  filled  a  dozen 
pages  with  one  of  their  merry  dialogues,  it  will  not 
do  for  me  to  occupy  space  with  a  second,  which, 
however,  was  quite  as  characteiistic  of  the  men, 
and  as  replete  with  wit  and  drollery  as  the  former. 

Captain ,  (my  present  commander,)  I  must 

suppress  his  name,  for  I  know  and  love,  and  will 
not  offend  his  worthy  representative — but  this  is 
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immaterial,  for  British  sailors  will  be  at  no  loss  for 
the  original,  and  others  may  regard  it  as  a  mere 

fancy  sketch — Captain was,  at  this  time, 

about  fifty-five  years  of  age.  But  though  he  was 
far  advanced  in  life,  he  possessed  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  youth,  with  its  usual  buoyancy  of  mind 
and  flow  of  animal  spirits.  He  was  a  thorough 
libertine,  but  then  he  made  up  for  it  all  by  having, 
as  the  ladies  say  of  an  agreeable  rake,  "  such  a 
heart."  •  '^ 

'      And  here  the  occasion  offers  to  enter  my  pro- 
test against  the  prevaihng,  I  may  say,  the  unvary- 
ing custor  ,  of  making  coarseness  and  bluntness 
the  concomitants  and  characteristics  of  the  naval 
profession.     It  is  not  more  common  to  give  old 
Scratch  a  tail  and  cloven  foot  than  it  is  a  sailor, 
from  the  captain  to  the  "  Guinea  pig,"*  a  rough 
and  blustering  manner,  and  to  suppose  him  always 
with  an  oath  in  his  mouth  and  a  swagger  in  his 
gait.     If  he  belongs  to  the  naval  profession  he 
invariably  "  damn's  his  eyes" — or  "  yours,"  chews 
tobacco,  depositing  the  spittle  on  the  carpet,  drinks 

♦  Midshipmen  are  sometimes  called  "  the  gentlemen,"   but 
more  frequently  "  The  Guinea  pigs,"  on  board  a  ship  of  war. 
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"  raw"  rum,  and,  even  in  a  ball-room,  rolls  about 
like  the  vehicle  in  which  he  learned  his  habits, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  ladies,  the  ulter 
demolition  of  tulle  and  lama,  and  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  "  right  and  left."  • 

Now  this  is  all  fudge — not  a  very  elegant  word 
to  be  sure,  but  a  very  appropriate  one  here.  I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  genuine  tars  who  could 

Caper  [as]  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber 
.  To  the  lascivious  music  of  a  lute 

as  any  landsman  that  ever  "  trod  a  measure."  So 
far  from  being  rough  in  their  manners,  they  are — 
on  shore,  rather  gentle,  and  quite  as  easy  and 
accomplished,  and,  certainly,  more  affable  and  un- 
affected, than  any  other  body  of  men.  It  is, 
moreovQr,  the  truth  that  whenever  they  are  found 
rough  and  forbidding  in  their  exterior,  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  mistaken  notions  put  forth  by 
writers,  who  have  helped  to  make  them  what  they 
are.  Finding  the  world  was  determined  to  believe 
the  sailor  harsh,  blustering,  and  morose,  otherwise 
he  were  an  impostor,  they  affected  those  qualities 
when  they  did  not  possess  them,  counterfeited  the 
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roll  and  swagger  when  nature  had  denied  them, 
"  swore  terribly,"  even  when  want  of  glibness 
betrayed  want  of  practice,  and  kept  a  prodigious 
pig-tail  to  wear  with  the  dress  coat  and  pumps. 
Rough  men  there  are  in  all  businesses  and  callings; 
some  never  can  or  do  become  courtiers,  whilst 
others  are  so  from  their  cradles,  and  without  the 
advantage  of  having  been  taught.    Of  the  first 

class  was  Captain who  certainly  came  up 

to  the  popular  estimate  of  the  character  of  a 
tar.  There  never  perhaps  was  a  truer  represei^- 
tative  of  one  of  those  classes  than  he.  When 
your  eye  rested  upon  his  round  and  portly  figure, 
his  rubicund  and  bloated  visage,  and  was  told 
that  he  was  a  sailor,  having  the  popular  model  in 
your  mind,  you  immediately  set  him  down  as  one 
who  would  drink  a  quart  of  mixed  brandy  and 
water— three  brandies  to  one  water — at  a  sitting, 
who  would  freely  risk  his  life  to  do  a  favour  to  his 
greatest  foe — flog  a  man  for  throwing  a  quid  of 
tobacco  to  windward,  and  if  need  were,  lay  a  fifty- 
gun  ship  along  side  of  a  seventy-four,  though  she 
were  manned  with  devils  from  the  infernal  regions. 
If  the  reader  would  have  a  portrait  of  Captain 
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let  him  fancy  to  himself  a  man  five  feet  five 

inches  high,  and  about  the  same  in  circumference, 
with  a  face  of  the  hue  of  bronze,  and  swelled 
and  carbuncled  by  frequent  and  copious  draughts 

of any  thing  stronger  than  proof,  till  he  finds 

himself  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  it  was  origi- 
nally made  of.     His  hair  was  red,  and  the  coarsest 
I  ever  saw,  and,  seldom  knowing  the  luxury  of  a 
comb,  stv.  od  out  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine.     I 
fancy  I   can  &ee  him  now,  seated  at  the  head  of 
his  own  table,  sending  out  a  joke,  or  ejaculating 
a  good   natured  oath  with   every  plate,    cursing 
every  thing  upon  the  table  for  ill  quality  or  ill 
savour,  and,  between  each  good  natured  expletive, 
taking  a  couple  of  sips  of  his  favourite  beverage. 
Then  it  was  as  "  good  as  a  play"  to  see  him  go 
swaggering  about  the  deck,  now  cocking  his  eye 
aloft  to  remark  if  all  went  well  in  the  department 
of  sails  and  rigging,    now  abandoning  his  pro- 
fessional observation  to   sing  a  verse  of  "  Pretty 
Polly  Hopkins,"   and  anon  scolding  with  "  dry 
damns,"  as  he  called  them,  the  common  sailors, 
who  loved  him  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  their 
father.    No  man  ever  was  possessed  of  less  dignity. 
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and  yet  none  was  ever  better  obeyed,  or  carried  a 
ship  into  action  with  a  more  perfect  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  his  officers  and  crew. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  April 
we  made  the  land,  which,  by  our  observation  of  the 
smi  the  preceding  day,  we  knew  to  be  the  entrance 
to  Gabarus-Bay,  about  seven  miles  west  of  the 
town  of  Louisbourg,  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton. 
This  place,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the 
scene  of  the  brilliant  exploits  of  my  brave  and 
generous  patron  the  preceding  year,  already  brief- 
ly narrated  in  the  sketch  of  his  life.  The  sight 
drew  the  liveliest  applause  from  our  brave  fellows. 
We  soon  after  bore  away  for  Louisbourg,  were 
within  sight  of  the  harbour,  and  had  begun  to 
indulge  the  pleasing  anticipations  which  a  very 
protracted  stay  on  ship-board  never  fails  to  inspire 
— had  'ilrer  ay  "  rolled  upon  the  green  sward," 
"  slept  upon  feather-fiYmsi/'  "gone  to  church!" 
and  done  the  various  other  things  which  men  at 
sea,  in  joke  or  in  earnest,  contemplate  doing 
when  they  get  on  shore,  when  we  discovered  that 
the  harbour  was  completely  blocked  up  v/ith  ice. 
Entrance  under  existins:  circumstances  was  im- 
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possible,  and  we  bore  away  for  Halifax.  Upon 
our  arrival  at  that  place,  the  troops  were  imme- 
diately disembarked,  in  order  that  the  sick  and 
disabled  might  be  recmited  and  restored. 

Before  the  fleet  sailed  from  England,  informa- 
tion had  been  received  at  the  Admiralty,  and 
communicated  to  the  commanders  of  the  expedition, 
that  a  squadron  of  French  ships  of  war,  convoying 
victuallers  and  transports,  had  left  Cherbourg  for 
Quebec,  in  order  to  provision  and  arm,  more 
effectively,  the  garrison  of  that  strong  hold  against 
the  anticipated  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  wrest  it 
from  them.  Admiral  Durell  was  detached  with 
a  small  squadron  to  the  Isle  aux  Ccudres,  in  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  to  intercept  then.  I  went  witli 
him.  The  navigation  of  the  coast  at  that  point,  and 
indeed  along  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  shores,  is 
very  perplexed  and  dangerous — it  requires  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  shores  of  the  bay  and  adjoin- 
ing coast  to  pilot  a  fit  cf  to  the  Isle  aux  Coudres 
without  leaving  the  bones  of  some  of  them  on  the 
sands,  or  amidst  the  rocks  of  that  stormy  region. 
We  escaped  all  disasters,  but  were  too  late  to  de- 
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rive  any  benefit  from  the  expedition.  When  we 
arrived  at  our  station  we  were  informed  that  seven- 
teen large  ships,  laden  with  pro\dsions,  and  having 
on  board  many  recruits  for  the  army  we  were 
shortly  to  combat,  had  passed  three  or  four  days 
before,  and  were  safely  anchored  at  Quebec. 

On  the  23d  of  June  we  were  rejoined  by  the 
lest  of  the  fleet  from  Halifax.  Dangerous  as 
the  navigation  of  this  river  is  supposed  to  be, 
we  met  with  obstructions  only  to  make  light  of, 
and  overcome  them.  Not  an  accident  occurred, 
except  that  a  stupid  "  middy"  was  caught  wandering 
too  far  from  his  fellows,  and  had  a  pair  of  French 
liandcuffs  put  upon  him.  It  was  not  till  the  27th 
of  the  month  that  we  effected  a  debarkation 
of  the  army.  The  spot  chosen  for  this  purpose 
was  the  island  of  Orleans,  which  lies  a  little  below 
the  town  of  Quebec,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  name  given  it  by  merry 
old  Jaques  Cartier — he  was  from  Brittany — the 
"  Islai  d  of  Bacchus,"  from  the  vines  laden  with 
grapes,  which  he  found  upon  it,  was  no  longer 
applicable.     The  beautiful  fields  of  grain  just  be- 
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ginning to  turn  yellow,  and  orchards  of  half-formed 
fruit,  which  were  now  its  rich  productions,  showed 
that  the  worship  of  Pomona  and  Ceres  had  been 
substituted  for  that  of  the  jolly  god  of  wine. 

The  active  genius  and  mental  activity  of  tlie 
Commander-in-Chief  left  no  time  for  repose.  There 
never,  perhaps,  was  a  man  endowed  with  more 
energy  and  decision  than  General  Wolfe.  We  were 
scarcely  landed,  the  disastrous  effects  of  a  tempes- 
tuous gale  of  wind  repaired,  and  the  dangers 
arising  from  a  squadron  of  fire-ships  which  came 
drifting  down  upon  us,  on  the  night  of  the  28th, 
prevented  by  the  prudence  and  foresight  which, 
equally  with  valour  and,  in  the  proper  place,  ex- 
cessive daring,  were  prime  qualities  of  Wolfe's 
inind,  before  we  were  at  loggerheads  with  the 
Frenchmen. 

Betore  I  introduce  my  readers  to  a  field  of  vic- 
tory and  scenes  of  carnage,  I  must  be  allowed  to 
attempt  a  brief  description  of  a  place  rendered 
famous  in  that  and  succeeding  wars,  and  not  less 
celebrated  for  the  bloody  conflicts  which  took  place 
under  its  walls  than  for  the  beautiful  and  sublime 
s^-snery, — the  bold,  rocky  steeps,  romantic  water- 
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falls,  noble  river,  and  other  objects  of  exceeding- 
natural  beauty,  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Quebec  Hes  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  leagues  from  the  ocean.  It  is  situated  in 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  a  neck 
or  peninsula,  between  Cape  Diamond  and  the 
little  river  St.  Charles.  The  name  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  most,  rather  an  ^  ^certain  derivation, 
for  it  may,  with  about  equal  propriety,  be  referred 
to  the  Algonquin  word  Quibeis,  signifying  a 
"  straining,"  or  straight,  (the  river  is  here  only 
a  mile  in  breadth,)  and  to  the  Abenaquis  word 
Quelibec,  which  signifies  "  a  place  shut  up  or 
concealed;"  (it  is  nearly  hidden  from  the  east— 
the  point  by  which  the  Abenaquis  were  wont  to 
approach  it).  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  had  an 
Abenaquis  origin.  Indian  words  are  always  appro- 
priate, and  describe  the  most  prominent  feature  or 
circumstance  with  singular  truth.  The  Abenaquis 
were  an  A  cadian  tribe,  who  came  to  Quebec  by  the 
river  De  la  Chaudiere,  between  which  and  the 
south  channel  of  the  St,  Lawrence  there  is  a  com- 
plete interposition  of  the  high  grounds  of  Point 
Levi,  jutting  out  by  the  island  of  Orleans,  so  as 
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to  hide,  effectually,  the  land-locked  waters  of  the 
bay  or  basin  of  Quebec.  This  is  not,  however,  of 
much  consequence ;  that  I  have  been  drawn  in  to 
speak  of  it  at  all  is  that  others  may  be  induced 
to  speak  of  it  less,  and  so  that  prolixity  on  a  sub- 
ject of  httle  moment  may  be  banished  the  pages 
of  future  travellers  to  that  region. 

Quebec  was  founded,  in  1608,  by  Champlain, 
a  Frenchman,  the  same  who  gave  his  name  to  an 
extensive  lake  lying  partly  in  Canada  and  partly 
within  the  now  United  States.  Its  progress  i 
slow  at  first,  for  the  French  are  not  a  ^.  ople 
who  colonize  with  rapidity,  or  advance  with  energy 
to  the  overthrow  of  obstacles  like  those  which 
were  encountered  by  the  first  settlers  in  the  woods 
of  America. 

Fifty  years  after  the  occupation  by  Champlain 
of  the  present  site  of  the  city,  it  contained  but 
twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  consider- 
able portion  were  priests  and  nuns.  Recollects 
and  Ursulines.  It  never  made  any  considerable 
advance  in  numbers  or  wealth  till  after  its  occupa- 
tion by  Great  Britain.  Nor  has  ^^  "'nee  grown 
with  the  rapidity,  nor  attained  the  riches,  whicli 
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has  marked  the  progress  of  scores  of  towns  in 
North  America  which  were  far  less  advantageously 
situated  for  purposes  of  aggrandisement. 

The  town  was  divided  into  two  parts — the  Upper 
and  the  Lower.     Both  were  strongly  fortified,  the 
latter  by  artificial  means,  the  former  by  the  double 
defences  of  great  natural  strength,  aided  by  the  pro- 
fessional science  and  ingenuity  for  which  the  French 
have  long  been  remarkable,  and  which  has  fenced 
the  frontiers  of  France  with  a  chain  of  impreg- 
nable fortresses.    The  Lower  Town  might  betaken, 
— the  French  themselves  counted  upon  its  speedy 
occupation  by  us.     It  was  their  policy  to  expend 
little  blood  upon  its  retention — indeed,  to  permit 
its  capture,  which  would  lose  us,  for  any  useful 
purpose,  the  services  of  all  the  troops  employed 
in  its  occupation.     The  device  was,  however,  too 
slightly  veiled  to  escape  the  keen  and  wary  eye  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief.     He  exerted  himself,  as 
ar  as  the  Lower  Town  was  concerned,  with  erecting 
batteries  of  cannon  and  mortar  upon  the  heights  of 
Point  Levi,  and  with  directing  an  incessant  cannonade 
and  bombardment.     Do  not  infer,  reader,  that  the 
defences  of  the  Lower  Town  had  been  altogether 
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neglected.     The  fortifications,  though  very  irregu- 
lar,  were   strong.      Flanked  by   two  bastions,  a 
right  and  a  left,  at  high  tides  almost  level   with 
the  water,  the  right  bastion  having  above   it   ;». 
half  bastion,  cut  out  of  the  sohd  rock,  and  a  little 
higher  a  battery  of  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
"  the  Port,"  for  so  was  the    T.nwer  Town  called, 
might  have  been  deemed   a  position  of  strength 
but  for  its  vicinity  to  and  consequent  comparison 
with  one  which  had  long  been  supposed,  and  was 
nearly  proved   to  be  impregnable.     In  the  hanfls 
of  Britons  it  would  have  been  quite  so ;  indeed,  it 
afterwards  easily  withstood  the  American  troops, 
under  Montgomery.      It  was  the  remark  of  an 
officer,  who  had  served  in  several  European  wars, 
"  that  no  place  ever  possessed  greater  benefits  of 
Nature  than  Upper  Quebec."    This  was  saying 
rather  too  much ;  for  Gibraltar  and  Xaminiec  are, 
undoubtedly,  stronger  in  natural  defences,  and  both 
Lisle  and    Valenciennes  equal.      But  we   niigiit 
safely  concede  to  it,  even  as  Wolfe   saw   it,  on 
the  13th  of  September,  1754,  the  first  rank  amonu' 
second-rate  fortresses  of  stren<j:th.    And  when  ski  I- 
ful  engineers  shall  have  done  for  it  what  Coehoin 
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did  for  Bergen-op-Zoom,it  will  deserve  from  the  be- 
leaguerer  the  tribute  paid  by  the  great  Marlborough 
to  the  skill  and  science  of  that  eminent  engineer. 

The  citadel  stood  proudly  towering  above  all 
the  various  eminences.      It  bore  the  form  of  a 
square,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  governor- 
general  of  the  Canadas.     Between  the  citadel  and 
the  fortifications  of  the  Lower  Town  there  was  a 
communication  by  several  very  rugged  and  fre- 
quently-interrupted passages,  one  of  which,  a  long 
staircase  of  many  stone  steps,  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  the  heavy  articles  which 
were   wanted    by   those  occupying    the    citadel. 
Several  batteries  of  cannon  and  mortars  defended 
that  part  of  the  town  and  suburbs  which  lay  along 
the  road  leading  from  the  gate  of  St.  Louis  to  the 
bridge  across  the  St.  Charles.     A  curtain,  drawn 
aslant  from  the  right  angle   of  the  citadel,  and 
facing  the  town,  joined  a  steep  redoubt,  on  which 
there  was  a  fortified  windmill,    capable,    in  the 
hands  of  skill  and  courage,   of  being  used  with 
very  great  eflfect  upon  an  advancing  foe.    Descend- 
ing from  thence,    and  within  ten  rods,   stood  a 
tower,  flanked  with  two  bastions  at  unequal  dis- 
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tances,  and,  further  on,  another,  similarly  pro- 
tected. Near  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Quebec 
stood  another  redoubt,  planned  with  an  especial 
eye  to  the  safety  of  the  Uving  pillar  of  the  faith 
intrusted  to  its  protection.  Another  redoubt,  upon 
the  heights  of  Cape  Diamond,  completed  the 
landward  chain  of  fortifications,  and  rendered  the 
Upper  Town— in  the  opiniou  of  its  possessors,  and 
of  every  body  else,  except  James  Wolfe— capable 
of  keeping  the  besiegers  out  till  famine  and  the 
ague — the  former  metaphorically,  the  latter  lite- 
rally— should  eat  them  up.  The  Lower  Town  could 
be  taken,  its  defences  were  fewer,  its  position  less 
commanding,  but  the  craggy  and  precipitous  rock 
which  separated  the  Upper  Town  from  the  Port, 
extending  itself,  and  continuing  with  a  bold  and 
steep  front  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
St.  Lawrence,  seemed  to  offer  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  the  advance  of  a  hostile  force  upon  the 
former.  Reference  to  the  map  will  verify  my 
remark  that  the  town  is,  in  fact,  built  upon  a 
peninsula,  its  sides  being  washed  by  two  rivers, 
the  St.  Charles  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  To  over- 
come those  obstacles  we  must  either  make  our 
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approaches  above  the  town,  and  ascend  a  precipice 
defended  by  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  or  we 
must  cross  the  St.  Charles,  and  traverse  the  coun- 
try lying  north  of  that  river— a  region  rough  and 
broken  to  a  proverb,  full  of  bogs,  ravines,  and 
lesser  impediments,  and  occupied  by  numerous 
bands  of  warlike  savages,  most  at  home  in  the 
depths  of  a  forest,  and  most  effective  where  the 
European  soldier  is  useless.  Such,  reader,  were 
the  difficulties  encountered,  and  eventually  over- 
come, by  our  little  band  of  Britons. 

The  several  positions  and  encampments  of  our 
army  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  July  were 
briefly  these.  The  main  body,  commanded  by 
Generals  Townshend  and  Murray,  occupied  an 
eminence  near  the  enemy's  left,  with  the  river  and 
falls  of  Montmorency  between  them.  General 
Monckton  remained,  with  his  brigade,  upon  the 
point  of  Levi,  and  Major  Hardy  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  post  at  the  westernmost  part  of 
the  island  of  Orleans,  which  was  the  first  place 
fortified  after  the  debarkation  of  our  troops, 
on  the  27th  of  the  preceding  month.  Where 
was  I,    "  great  I,"  as  the  children  say  ?     I  will 
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tell  you.  Promoted — for  what  I  cannot  say,  ex- 
cept that  I  had  been  picked  up  t  sea! — to  a  Heu- 
tenancy  in  Bragg's  regiment,  I  was  doing  duty 
upon  Point  Levi,  watching  the  direction  of  the 
shells  and  other  deadly  missiles  we  were  hurling 
upon  the  devoted  heads  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Lower  Town  of  Quebec,  and  joining,  might  and 
main,  in  the  hurrah  raised  when  the  splinters  were 
seen  to  fly  and  chimneys  to  disappear  before  our 
well-directed  fire. 

As  I  hope  to  number  a  few  of  Neptune's  sons 
amongst  my  readers,  let  me,  for  their  use  and  be- 
hoof, note  the  positions  of  the  several  divisions  of 
the  fleet  at  the  same  juncture  of  time.  In  front  of 
the  Cove  of  Sillery  lay  the  division  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Holmes,  with  several  transports,  on  board 
of  which  were  troops  ready  to  be  landed  whenever 
their  services  should  be  required.  The  division 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  Sir  Charles  Saunders 
were  anchored  in  the  basin,  midway  between  Point 
Levi  and  Point  Orleans,  and  over  against  Major 
Hardy's  insular  post.  The  Centurion,  fifty-four, 
Captain  Mantell,  and  her  two  consorts,  were 
anchored  between  Point  a  I'Essay  and  the  mouth 
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of  the  Montmorency,  as  near  the  shore  as  the 
sand-bank  which  lines  that  side  of  the  river  would 
permit  them  to  get.  The  object  of  this  last  httl  • 
squadron  was  to  cover  our  meditated  attack  upon 
the  enemy  in  their  intrenchments.  The  remainder 
of  the  transports  lay  at  anchor  in  the  south  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  abreast  of  the  centre  of  the  island 
of  Orleans,  and  as  much  out  of  harm's  way,  un- 
less we  should  be  defeated,  as  if  they  had  been 
lying  in  Deptford-yard  or  the  London-Docks. 

Having  shown  the  strength  and  disposition  of 
our  fleet  and  army,  on  the  day  before  the  battle  of 
Montmorency,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  do  the 
like  by  that  of  our  enemy. 

They  were  ten  thousand  strong  in  regular  troops, 
with  t^7o  thousand  Canadians  and  three  thousand 
Indians.  They  were  posted  to  great  advantage,  a 
part  occupying  impregnable  situations,  and  the 
positions  of  all  skilfully  and  effectively  chosen. 
Their  principal  camp  lay  along  the  Beauport  shore, 
from  the  river  St.  Charles  to  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
morency, having  in  front  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
and  its  sand-banks,  and  in  the  rear  impracticable 
woods  and  morasses.     Not  only  was  this  position 
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one  of  perfect  security  against  the  attacks  of  a 
foe,  but  it  was  such  that  its  occupiers  were  enabled 
to  throw  succours  into  the  town  at  various  points 
and  whenever  they  chose.  Another  body  was  en- 
camped at  the  Place  des  Amies,  by  the  river  St. 
Charles,  but  this,  perhaps,  should  be  regarded  as 
a  continuation  of  the  Beauport  chain  of  encamp- 
ments rather  than  a  separate  and  individual  post. 
The  savage  auxiliaries  were  broken  into  as  many 
"  camps"  as  there  were  tribes  and  nations;  they 
dotted  the  entire  grounds  immediately  in  luo  » «-  ■- 
of  the  French  army. 

From  a  review  of  the  numbers  and  several 
positions  of  the  respective  armies,  it  will  be  seen 
how  greatly  superior  the  enemy  were  in  all  that 
constitutes  the  hopes  and  strength  of  an  army. 
But  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong, — despite  of  numbers  and  fastnesses, 
there  were  many  of  us  who  lived  to  see  the  Lion 
standard  waving  upon  those  seemingly  impregnable 
trenches  and  ramparts. 
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The  period  of  time  between  the  10th  and  30th 
of  the  month  was  passed,  by  our  army,   in  the 
routine  of  duties  common  to  tha  soldier  who  has 
an  active  and  enterprising  commander.    To  myself 
it  was  a  period  of  exceeding  interest ;  for  I  was 
studying  the  art  of  war,  under  the  eye  of  a  master 
— of  one  who,    apparently,    had   taken  a  great 
liking  to  me,  and  who  would  be  my  friend,  and  push 
my  advancement  as  fast  and  as  far  as  I  deserved. 
I  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  vigorous  health,  had  the 
world  before  me,  and  began  to  hope  that  honours 
and  Mary — they  were  never  uncoupled — might  yet 
be  mine.     I  loved  all  that  I  had  yet  seen  of  the 
tented  field ;  loved  it  so  well  that  I  pronounced 
Horace  a  fool,  for  saying  so  many  hard  things 
against  war,   and  deemed  those  little  less  than 
idiots  who  preached  up  "  peace,  peace."    And  I 
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knew  myself  loo  well  to  fear  that  the  portion  of 
militaiy  service  and  adventure  remaining  untasted 
would  be  embued  with  any  peculiar  bitterness.  It 
is  said — 

"  He  jests  at  scars  who  never  felt  a  wound;'* 

and  that  "  battles  fought  in  a  chimney-corner  are, 
usually,  less  bloody  than  actual  battles ;"  both  of 
which  speeches  were  made,  I  suppose,  in  derision 
of  those  who  boast  of  their  courage  before  they 
have  been  in  danger.  I  had  not  the  least  doubt 
that  I  should  remain,  as  I  had  always  been,  a 
stranger  to  fear.  I  longed  to  hear  the  roll  of  the 
drum,  which  should  usher  in  the  morning  of  a 
general  battle ;  and  if  there  were  moments  when 
I  wished  it  might  be  for  a  while  deferred,  it  was 
only  when  I  recollected  how  much  time  was 
assisting  to  prepare  me  to  appear  with  advantage 
in  it.  During  the  period  between  the  28th  of 
June  and  the  30th  of  July,  we  were  engaged 
in  frequent  skirmishes — principally  with  the  In- 
dians, in  every  one  of  which  I  bore  a  part  j  and 
thus  found  opportunities  to  acquire  the  practical 
habits  and  feelings  of  warfare. 
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I  made,  during  this  period,  a  great  many  ac- 
quaintances, and  secured  the  friendship  of  several 
distinguished  persons;  for  the  great  will,  some- 
times, hold  out  a  hand  to  help  a  poor  boy  out  of 
the  slough  of  despond. 

Every  effort  had  been  made  to  induce  the 
enemy  to  come  to  an  engagement,  but  without 
effect.  Battle  had  been  offered  him  repeatedly, 
but  he  had  declined.  There  were  heights  which, 
apparently,  commanded  the  intrenchments  of  the 
enemy;  and  it  was  hoped  that  they  might  be 
made  available  to  our  purpose  of  forcing  battle 
upon  him ;  but,  upon  reconnoitring  them,  it  was 
found  that  they  could  only  be  approached  by 
grounds  which  were  so  steep  and  woody,  as  to 
offer  obstacles  nearly,  or  quite,  injurmountable. 
The  design  was,  therefore,  abandoned ;  and  ano- 
ther— that  of  passing  by  the  fords  above  and  below 
the  falls, — taken  up,  to  be  in  like  manner  suspended. 

Hopeless  of  enticing  or  decoying  the  enemy  into 
an  engagement,  by  any  of  the  common  arts  and 
stratagems  of  war ;  and,  aware  that  their  aim  was  to 
act  upon  the  defensive,  until  the  season  should  arrive 
when  agues,  and  chills,  and  fevers  would  be  sure  to 
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afflict  those  who  were  unused  to  the  chmate ;  the 
General,  at  last,  determined  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  difficulties  which  presented  themsebes  to  such 
a  measure,  and  to  attack  his  opponents  in  their 
intrenchments  on  the  side  of  the  iVlontmorency. 
Let  us  pass  in  review  the  position  of  the  French 
troops  at  that  period  of  time ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
once  more  glance  it  the  natural  defences  of  the 
town  of  Quebec.  I  may  seem  to  be  minute  and 
prolix  upon  this  point,  but  I  trust  I  shall  not  be 
too  much  so  for  those  who  read  for  profit.  It  was 
a  glorious  occasion,  and  one  which  covered  the 
British  arms  with  more  solid  and  substantial  repu- 
tation than  any  other  of  that  glorious  war,  though 
it  embraced  a  more  extended  scale  of  operations 
than  any  mentioned  in  British  history. 

I  have  stated  Quebec  to  consist  of  two  towns — 
an  upper  and  a  lower;  the  lower  built  upon  a 
strand,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  rock,  upon  which 
stands  the  upper,  encased  in  barriers  of  granite,  in 
some  places  four  hundred  feet  above  the  surround- 
ing level.  This  rock  extended  along  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  westward,  past  Cape  Diamond,  past 
"Wolfe's  Cove,"  until  it  reached  the  Point  of  Silleiy. 
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Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  the  river  St. 
Charles,  flowing  from  the  north-west,  through  a 
country  rough,  broken,  and  difficult,  full  of  gullies, 
rivulets,  and  ravines,  paid  its  tribute  to  the  larger 
river,  washing  the  foot  of  the  before  mentioned 
precipice.  From  this  statement,  which,  though  not 
professional  in  its  phraseology,  I  believe  is  correct 
in  its  details,  it  will  be  seen,  that  he  who  would 
carry  the  town  by  what  the  French  call  a  coup  de 
main — a  sudden  or  bold  enterprise, — must  make  his 
approaches  above  it,  and  ascend  the  lofty  and 
rugged  precipice ;  or  he  must  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties upon  the  Beauport  side,  and  thread  the 
mazes,  and  ford  the  rivulets  of  the  wild  region 
behind  the  St.  Charles.  If  the  former  measure 
were  attempted,  the  difficulties  of  the  precipice, 
defended  by  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy — a  force 
double  in  number  to  our  own,  must  be  overcome. 
If  we  attempted  the  latter  process,  of  investing  the 
town,  we  must  first  land  our  army  upon  the  Beau- 
port  shore,  to  approach  which,  a  sand-bank  of 
great  width  and  extent  must  first  be  overcome ; 
and,  subsequently,  the  almost  impassable  savan- 
nas,   muddy    rivulets,    and    a    hundred     other 
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obstacles    of   the    region    watered    by    the    St. 
Charles. 

In  this  advantageous  position  the  French  army 
were  posted  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of 
July.  The  position  they  had  taken  was  strength- 
ened by  eveiy  species  of  available  intrenchment 
at  every  spot  where  attack  might  be  expected. 
In  front  of  them  lay  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  its 
sandbanks ;  in  their  rear  an  impenetrable  forest. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  stronger  post,  or  one 
better  calculated  for  succouring  an  endangered 
town,  on  whichsoever  side  it  should  be  attacked. 
Add  to  this,  their  superior  number  — withal,  re- 
collect the  fable  of  the  "  cock  fightmg  on  his  own 
dunghill,"  and  a  just  estimate  of  our  difficulties 
may  be  formed.  Our  army  consisted  altogether  of 
less  than  seven  thousand  men ;  and  of  these,  fifteen 
hundred  were  provincials,  or  undisciplined  mihtia- 
men,  from  the  colonies.  Our  brave  and  vigilant 
opponent  commanded  a  force,  variously  rated,  at 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand,  exclusive  of  two 
thousand  Indians,  whose  extreme  subtleness,  sud- 
den onsets,  and  ferocious  revenge — shouts,  paints, 
bloodthirstiness,  and  secrecy,  render  them  more 
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terrific  to  an  European  army  than  double  the 
number  of  well  appointed  European  soldiers. 
Their  recent  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  the  bloody 
massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  William  Henry, 
had  caused  our  army  to  regard  them  with  peculiar 
bitterness,  and  not  a  Httle  terror.  ♦ 

The  worst  effect  of  the  difficulties  which  impeded 
our  progress  was,  that  the  general  grew  discou- 
raged, and  his  temper,  naturally  lively  and  impetu- 
ous, became  clouded  and  irritable.  Not  that  he 
relaxed  in  his  endeavours  to  accomphsh  the  objects 
of  the  expedition.  He  remained  firm  in  his 
resolution  to  leave  nothing  unattempted  to  ensure 
success,  but  amidst  the  choice  of  difficulties  which 
lay  before  him,  to  elect  those  which  would  affi^rd 
his  troops  the  fairest  opportunity  for  a  display  of 
that  undaunted  valour  which  Britons  are  sure  to 
make  whenever  an  occasion  offers,  demanding  the 
full  employment  of  their  energies.  Nevertheless, 
his  temper  was  soured,  and  he  was  miserable. 

An  incident  occurred  soon  after  the  termination 
of  one  of  our  Indian  skirmishes,  which  I  deem 
worth  relating,  though  it  be  in  defiance  of  my  own 
abhorrence  of  episodes.     It  led  to  the  display, 
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on  the  part  of  a  young  Indian  girl,  of  a  feeling 
which  redeemed,  in  some  measure,  the  character  of 
that  people  from  the  imputation  of  being  "  all 
evil." 

During  my  Canadian  campaign,  I  frequently 
witnessed  instances  of  extraordinary  love  and  affec- 
tion in  Indian  women  for  the  white  men  who  had 
taken  them  to  wife,  or  formed  temporary  con- 
nexions mth  them.  It  is  known  to  be  a  common 
practice  with  the  traders  amongst  the  Indians,  as 
well  as  with  the  officers  at  the  outposts,  to  connect 
themselves  vsrith  Indian  females  during  their  stay 
in  the  country.  I  knew,  amongst  the  former,  many 
instances  where  the  connexion,  after  continuingr 
for  years  wdthout  the  essential  civil  rite,  was  after- 
wards honourably  legalized,  and  dissolved  but 
with  life.  I  remember,  amongst  the  latter,  but  one 
instance  of  conduct  so  just  and  noble.  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  solitary  exception  de- 
veloped traits  of  affection,  constancy,  and  devotion 
so  deep  and  absorbing,  that  I  am  induced  to  record 
them,  that  due  honour  may  be  rendered  to  the  lit- 
tle forest  maidea  by  whom  they  were  displayed.   It 
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will  do  more — it  will  tend  to  enlighten  the  world 
as  to  the  character  of  the  original  possessors  of  the 
wilds  of  America.     It  will  show  what  they  wero 
capable  of  achieving  for  love  and  affection,  thus 
furnishing,  in  some  measure,  an  offset  to  the  un- 
doubted records  of  their  oftentimes  not  unreason- 
able spirit  of  v/rath  and  revenge.     Due  honour  has 
seldom  been  rendered  to  the  aborigines  of  North 
America  —the  "  lion  has  had  no  painter."    Their 
extreme  fierceness  and  addictiveness  to  war  have 
led  superficial  observers  to  suppose  that  they  are  en- 
tirely without  the  softer  feehngs  of  humanity.     It 
is  a  mistaken  idea.     Custom  may  have  controlled, 
or  prevented   the  exhibition  of  them,    but  their 
hearts  wear  the  impression  of  many  noble  qualities. 
In  Amherst's  battalion  there  was  a  young  ensign 
whose  amiable  deportment  and  good  conduct,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  had  procured  for  him 
the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.     James  Borlase 
was  the  fourth  son  of  a  poor  curate,  possessed  of  a 
living  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  in  one  of  the  poor- 
est counties  in  England.     It  was  his  good  fortune, 
however,  while  yet  a  mere  boy,  to  attract  the  notice 
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of  a  neighbouring  gentleman  of  large  property 
and  benevolent  disposition,  who,  finding  him  pos- 
sessed of  fine  talents  and  a  most  generous  heart, 
took  him  home,  and,  after  the  fitting  preparation, 
sent  him  to  Cambridge  with  an  allowance  of  money 
far  beyond  his  requirements.  He  led  a  very 
studious  hfe  at  college,  and  gained  great  praise  by 
his  progress  in  all  the  branches  of  academic  learn- 
ino*.  When  he  had  finished  his  education,  finding 
him  disincUned  to  adopt  the  clerical  profession — 
the  church  was  his  original  destination, — and  bent 
upon  entering  the  army,  his  kind  benefactor  pur- 
chased a  commission  for  him  ir  a  regiment  then 
under  orders  for  Canada.  The  finger  of  ambition 
pointed  to  the  east — it  was  there  mihtary  honours 
were  easiest  acquired,  and  no  where  else  could 
military  men  amass  fortunes,  but  his  parents,  who, 
in  surrendering  the  guardianship  of  their  child, 
had  not  divested  themselves  of  the  love  and 
affection  which  attends  the  parental  relation, 
recollected  that,  in  British  India,  tigers,  the 
cholera  morbus,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  out- 
run  preferment   and  money  making,    and   they 
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prevailed  on  Charles  to  exchange  the  east  for  hy- 
perborean regions.  ^ 

In  one  of  our  skirmishes  with  the  savages,  it 
was  our  fortune,  to  take  captive  an  Indian  woman 
and  her  daughter,  and  they  were  brought  to  the 
camp.  A  negotiation  for  their  release  was  set  on 
foot  by  the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged,  a 
large  body  of  whom  attended  the  ambassadors. 
As  the  Indians  never  come  near  an  assembly 
of  white  men  without  indulging  in  a  fit  of  drunken- 
ness, that  is,  if  liquor  can  be  procured,  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  abandon  themselves  as 
usual  to  a  horrid  revel,  and  officers  were  appointed 
to  watch  over  them,  of  whom  Borlase  was  one. 

Vigilance  and  circumspection,  qualities  so  essen- 
tial to  the  rise  of  an  unbefriended  soldier,  were  the 
conspicuous  traits  of  his  mind,  and,  knowing  their 
value,  on  these,  together  wi*,h  prudent  courage, 
he  relied  for  advancement.  Going  out  on  his  turn 
of  observation  late  in  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Indians — upon  the 
first,  measures  had  been  taken  to  keep  them  sober, 
—to  that  part  of  the  camp  where  they  were  holding 
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their  festival  of  song,  dance,  and  sacrifice,  and 
with  the  proverbial  single-mindednes?  of  drunken 
men,  devoting  their  most  valued  possessions  to  the 
worship  of  their  gods,  he  saw  the  soldiers  who 
had  been  set  as  a  guard  over  them,  ill-treating, 
both  with  harsh  language  and  blows,  the  young 
Huron  girl,  whose  friends,  enfeebled  by  their  de- 
bauch, no  longer  possessed  the  power  to  protect 
her.  The  timid  girl,  with  the  natural  instinct 
which  prompts  us  to  fly  from  present  danger,  though 
it  may  occasion  us  but  trifling  inconvenience  to 
that  more  remote,  yet,  beset  with  ruin  and  dis- 
grace, no  sooner  saw  that  there  was  a  stranger  ap- 
proaching, than  she  flew  to  his  side,  and,  with 
many  tears  and  entreaties,  besought  his  protection. 
She  had  learned  a  little  English,  but  made  her- 
self far  more  intelligible  by  her  actions  than  her 
words.  The  young  officer  assured  her  that  she 
should  meet  with  no  harm,  and,  having  succeeded 
in  removing  her  fears  and  restoring  her  to  cheer- 
fulness and  confidence,  he  remained  protecting 
her,  until  the  soldiers  had  retired,  the  English 
camp  had  become  still,  and  the  drunken  sounds 
of  her  own  people  were  hushed  in  the  quiet  that 
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follows  the  overpowering  draught.  Satisfied  with 
himself  for  the  part  he  had  taken,  he  set  out  upon 
his  return  to  his  quarters.  - 

He  soon  found  that  his  dark  httle  protegee  had 
no  intention  of  being  shaken  off  by  him.  She 
was  continually  at  his  side  while  returning,  now 
looking  up  fondly  in  his  face,  upon  which  the 
various  camp-fires  threw  a  partial  light,  now  taking 
his  hand  with  an  innocent  laugh,  and  now  skip- 
ping a-head  with  the  lightness  of  the  fawn,  to  ascer- 
tain, and  make  report  of  the  best  and  nearest 
path. 

Fearing  the  ridicule  of  his  military  associates — 
their  ridicule  is  as  easily  excited,  as  it  is  dange- 
rous to  excite  it,  he  attempted  to  persuade  her, 
but  in  vain,  to  return  to  her  own  people.  Upon 
his  speaking  in  rather  an  angry  tone,  she  fell  to 
weeping  bitterly.  In  spite  of  his  remonstrances  — 
the  utmost  length  to  which  he  could  proceed — for 
a  soldier,  a  kind  hearted  one,  too,  would  be  ashamed 
to  apply  a  whip  to  a  woman — she  accompanied 
him  to  his  tent.  When  he  had  shut  the  door  in 
her  face,  he  supposed  their  acquaintance  had  ter- 
minated, and  that  he  might  congratulate  hunself 
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iipon  the  withdrawal  of  those  attentions  which,  if 
further  persisted  in,  would  he  likely  to  draw  down 
upon  him  a  torrent  of  ridicule.  Not  so ;  the  next 
morning  he  found  her  sitting'  at  the  door  of  his 
tent,  where  she  had  passed  the  night.  She  wel- 
comed him  with  all  those  symptoms  of  eager 
delight  with  which  children  testify  their  joy  at 
meeting  friends  who  have  been  absent  from  ihem 
for  a  long  time,  skipping  about  like  a  lamb,  clap- 
ping her  hands,  and  acting  a  thousand  other  ex- 
travagances, denoting  the  depth  and  fullness  of 
her  innocent  joy  at  beholding  her  friend  and 
protector. 

Borlase  had  now  an  opportunity  to  examine  her 
features, — and  I  require  full  credit  for  my  assei'tion 
that  he  had  never  beheld  lovelier,  or  seen,  in  one 
person,  a  more  splendid  array  of  female  charms 
than  were  exhibited  m  the  face,  form,  walk,  and  air 
of  this  little  Huron  maiden.  Tatoka,  or  "  the 
Antelope,'*  as  she  was  called,  from  the  hghtness  of 
her  step,  and  well  did  she  ieserve  the  appellation, 
was  not  more  than  sixteen,  yet  she  had  shot  up, 
like  the  flowers  of  her  native  prairies,  to  the  height 
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which  is  only  esteemed  second  to  the  loftiest 
of  female  statures  in  European  countries.  Her 
skin  was  scarce  darker  than  that  of  a  very  dark 
Italian  lady,  her  teeth  white  and  even,  her  eyes 
of  a  mild  hazel,  her  hands  and  feet  small,  and 
beautifully  proportioned,  and  her  long  raven- 
black  hair,  as  it  swept  her  finely  turned  shoulders, 
was  the  most  beautiful  I  had  ever  seen.  When 
to  these  charms  was  added  that  of  loving  liim  in- 
tensely, it  is  not  strange  that  she  made  a  very 
deep  impression  on  his  heart.  Yet  she  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Indian,  and  though  that  Indian 
was  a  chief,  and  the  ruler  of  a  nation,  the  pride 
of  the  young  soldier  revolted  at  the  thought  of 
what  would  be  said  of  him  by  his  friends  and 
connexions  in  England,  should  he  marry  an  In- 
dian. He  continued,  though  at  the  expense  of 
his  feelings,  to  repress  her  fondness,  and  check, 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  her  demonstrations 
of  love.  He  said  every  thing  which  he  thought 
likely  to  arouse  her  pride,  or  awaken  her  resent- 
ment, but  in  vain.  She  clung  to  him  as  a  mother 
clings  to  her  child,  was  cheerful  and  happy  if 
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permitted  to  approach  but  as  near  to  him  as  a 
do7ea  feet,  but  became  frantic,  with  grief,  if  any 
attempt  were  made  to  force  her  from  him. 

It  was  sweet,  but  affecting,  and  excited  the 
pity  and  admiration  of  all  whose  hearts  were  not 
made  of  impenetrable  stuff,  to  mark  the  movements 
of  the  gentle  passion  in  this  child  of  nature.  I 
do  not  beheve  that  in  all  the  walks  of  romance  in 
any  of  the  fabled  chronicles  of  love,  there  could 
be  found  any  thing  to  surpass  the  apparent  fer- 
vency of  her  affection — and  no  one,  for  a  moment, 
supposed  it  assumed.  If  he  walked  out,  she 
was  at  his  side,  or  wheeling,  like  a  hound,  in 
playful  circles,  around  him;  if  he  reposed,  she  was 
at  his  feet.  If  she  was  permitted  to  enter  his 
tent,  she  did  so,  if  not,  she  sat  down  at  the  door, 
and  awaited,  patiently,  the  moment  when  she  could 
again  see  the  face  which,  to  use  her  own  meta- 
phorical language,  was  "■  more  beautiful  in  the 
eyes  of  Tatoka  than  the  sun,  or  the  moon,  or 
the  stars,  or  the  flowers."  While  he  was  eating 
his  meals  she  sat  by  him,  and  watched  every 
mouthful  he  ate  with  an  appearance  of  the  deepest 
satisfaction — but  would  eat  nothing  herself  till 
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he  had  done.  She  would  then  make  it  her  first 
care  to  secure  to  herself  the  fragments  of  every 
thing  he  had  touched,  as  if  that  touch  had  com- 
municated to  them  an  especial  sweetness. 

It  is  known  that  the  motive  must  be  very  strong 
which  induces  an  Indian,  of  either  sex,  to  pay 
any  attention  to   cleanhness.     They  will  bestow 
infinite  care  upon  the  adornment  of  their  persons, 
but  there  they  pause.     Tatoka  was  not,  at  the 
time   of  her  inti'oduction  into   our   camp,   more 
remarkable    than  the  rest  of  her  race  for  that 
which  will  add  a  perfume,  even  to  the  rose,  which 
is  always  sweetest  after  a  shower.     But  when  the 
man  she  loved  had  told  her  of  the  care  which  the 
women  of  his  country  bestowed  upon  cleanliness, 
and  of  their  frequent  ablutions  of  their  persons, 
and  changings  of  their  dress,  she  exerted  herself 
to  give  effect  to  her  charms  to  an  extent  which 
would  have  made  it  a  crying  evil  had  there  been 
any  essential  duty  for  it  to  interfere  with.    Thence- 
forth  her  ablutions  were   endless.     Every   day, 
and  it  was  all  for  him — how  delightful  the  idea 
that  one  should  be  so  beloved  ! — she  dressed  her 
hair  with  beads,  and  flowers,  and  feathers,  and 
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laced  up  her  rainbow-tinted  mocassins  with  rib- 
bons, the  gayest  she  could  procure  in  a  place 
where  French  taste  presided.  If  he  particularly 
noticed  any  flower,  it  was  found  and  given  him — 
if  he  bestowed  a  commendation,  warmer  than 
usual,  upon  any  article  of  her  dress,  she  said 
nothing,  but,  thenceforth,  wore  that  alone,  till  he 
intimated  his  wish  that  she  should  change  it. 

Nature  had  taught  her  the  power  of  music,  to 
soothe  the  mind,  when  depressed,  and  whenever 
she  saw  the  cloud  upon  his  countenance  which 
visits,  more  or  less,  the  countenances  of  all,  she 
tried  upon  him  the  effect  of  song.  At  such  times 
she  would  commence  singing  one  of  those  wild,  but 
beautiful  and  plaintive  Indian  melodies  which  it  is 
impossible  to  translate  into  the  English,  or  any 
other  language,  without  losing  much  of  their 
sweetness  and  effect.  They  are,  in  general, 
transcripts  of  feehngs,  or  records  of  events,  told 
in  a  style  of  simple  and  unadorned  metaphor,  and 
without  an  attempt  at  producing  the  "  consonance 
of  verses"  which  has  imputed  so  much  richness 
to  the  cultivated  languages.  The  following  is  one 
of  the  beautiful  Tatoka's  songs.     While  it  is  cha- 
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racteristic,  it  serves  to  show  the  peculiar  state  of 
her  feelings.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  meta- 
phors are  natural,  and  all  the  figures  drawn  from 
natural  objects. 


'^  s 
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// 


Beautiful  is  he ! 

Oh,  he  is  very  beautiful  t 

I  love  him  much,  and  he 

To  me  is  the  tall  oak 

Which  throws  its  long  dark  boughs 

O'er  the  swift  streamlet's  bank. 

He  is  to  me  the  sun, 

And  moon,  and  glittering  stars 

Which  shine  so  very  bright,         -v.- 

Lighting  up  the  skies  at  night, 

Making  glad  the  birds. 

Making  glad  the  flowers, 

Making  all  things  glad. 

Beautiful  is  he ! 

Oh,  he  is  very  beautiful! 

Beautiful  is  he! 
Oh,  he  is  very  beautiful ! 
Tall  and  graceful  as  the  pine, 
Merry  as  the  lark, 
Swifter  than  the  buck. 
His  eye  the  mountain  goat's, 
His  skin  the  water  lily's, 
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His  hair  the  western  clouds  at  eve, 
His  lips  a  rose-leaf  dew'd. 
Beautiful  is  he ! 
Oh,  he  is  vez-y  beautiful !       .    ■      ' 


^. 


\r 


Brave  and  good  is  he !  r  ' 

Oh,  he  is  very  good  and  brave! 
And  he  is  very  wise,     :  |  » ,    ,  i 
And  fit  to  be  a  chief; 
And  he  is  very  bold. 
And  fit  to  lead  a  band 
Of  Huron  warriors,  and  to  scalp    ' 
A  hundred  of  his  foes.        s      .  , 
Cunning  as  a  fox,    / 
Bloody  as  a  wolf, 
Fearless  as  a  carcajou, 
Keen-eyed  as  a  hawk. 
Brave  and  good  is  he ! 
'Oh,  he  is  very  good  and  brave! 


Love  him,  how  I  do. 

Oh,  how  I  do  love  him  ; 

A  mother  loves  her  babe 

Not  so  as  I  love  him ; 

The  warrior  loves  the  battle  shout 

Less  than  I  love  this  Yengeese*  boy. 

He  does  not  know  my  love, 

•  Yengeese — English. 
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Nor  pitiett  he  my  love, 
Because  he  does  not  love. 
Why  will  he  not  Tatoka  love, 
The  little  Huron  girl  ? 
Beautiful  is  he ! 
Ob,  he  is  very  beautiful ! 

s 

It  seemed  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  her  to 
exist  out  of  his  sight.  She  continued  to  follow 
him  whithersoever  he  went — she  was  at  his  feet 
when  he  sat  down,  near  him  when  he  rose, 
in  his  path  when  he  walked,  and,  at  length,  by  his 
side  when  he  slept.  If  she  left  him  for  a  moment, 
it  was  for  the  purpose  ot  procuring  something 
which  should  further  testify  her  affection  for  him. 
It  was  now  the  season  of  the  earlier  berries  and 
wild  fruit,  and  she  was  out  for  hours,  every  day, 
in  the  fields,  gathering  the  ripest  for  him.  Some- 
times, while  employed  in  the  delightful  task,  it 
would  occur  to  her  that  he  might  have  gone  away 
during  her  absence,  when  she  would  utter  a  loud 
scream,  burst  into  tears,  and  run,  with  the  fleetness 
of  a  deer,  to  see  if  the  suspicion  were  true  or 
;  '  not:  Poor  thing!  She  had  been  found  by  him 
one  of  the  lightest  hearted  beings  that  ever  breath- 
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ed,  and  now  her  whole  soul  was  filled  with  sorrow 
and  wretchedness,  enlivened,  indeed,  by  occasional 
but  transient  periods  of  perfect  happiness.  She 
became  his  companion — in  the  Canadian  sense  of 
the  word — need  I  say  more. 
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CHAPTER  VI.  X      ' 

After  a  couple  of  digressions,  and  not  a  little 
prosing,  I  find  mj'self  at  leisure  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  the  scenes  of  field  and  flood  which 
ensued  subsequent  to  the  30th  of  July. 

It  was  apparent  that  Montcalm  was  well  aware 
of  the  object  of  our  frequent  manoeuvres,  and  that 
it  was  his  determination  to  act  upon  the  defensive, 
until  famine  and  the  ague  should  do  for  us  what 
Macbeth  wished  them  to  do  for  the  leaguerers  of 
Glamis.  Thus  circumstanced,  and  knowing  that 
delay  would  but  enhance  present  difficulties,  and 
be  continually  adding  fresh  ones,  he  came  at 
length  to  the  resolution  of  attacking  them  on  the 
side  of  the  Montmorency.  ', 

The  place  where  the  attack  was  to  be  made 
was  chosen  with  great  judgement,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  convey  even  a  tolerable  idea,  and  utterly 
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impossible  to  give  an  exact  description  of  it.     The 
banks  of  the  Montmorency  are  very  steep  and 
precipitous,  especially  the  left  bank,  which  was 
held  by  the  flower  of  the  trench  army.     But  no- 
body thought  of  obstacles,  and  our  troops,  having 
ascended   the    St.  Lawrence  and  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  former  river,  erected  batteries,  during 
the  night  of  the  31st,  on  the  high  precipice  north- 
east of  the  falls.     Behold  us,  then,  ready  for  and 
on  the  eve  of  action.     Oh,  how  I  hugged  my  (in 
imagination)  glorious  destiny  !     I  was  lifted  up  to 
the  skies  at  the  thought  that  I  should  be  handed 
down  to  future  times  as  one  of  the  "  heroes  of 
Montmorency,"    and    already    felt    an   epaulette 
sprouting  upon  each  shoulder.     I  will  not  attempt 
to  disguise  that  my  dream  of  martial  honour  and 
prowess  faded  (the  youthful  will  say  hrightenedj 
into  a  vision  of  maiden  love  and  beauty,  and  that 
Bellona,  for  a  moment,  laid  aside  her  name,  whip, 
torch,  and  dishevelled  hair,  to  call  herself  Mary, 
and  to  put  a  bridal-morning  cap  and  ribbons  upon 
a  head  clustering  with  auburn  ringlets. 

To  describe  the  first  movements  of  our  troops 
in  the  offensive,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  adopt 
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the  clear  and  forcible  language  of  the  General,  as 
contained  in  his  celebrated  despatch  of  September 
2d»*  His  words  are: — "  The  31st  of  July,  in 
the  afternoon,  the  boats  of  the  fleet  were  filled 
with  grenadiers  and  a  part  of  General  Monckton's 
brigade  from  the  Point  of  Levi :  the  two  brigades 
under  the  brigadiers  Townshend  and  Murray  were 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  pass  the  ford  when  it 
should  be  thought  necef=sary.  To  facilitate  the 
passage  of  this  corps,  the  Admiral  had  placed  the 
Centurion  in  the  channel,  so  that  she  might  check 
the  fire  of  the  lower  battery  which  commanded 
the  ford.     A  great  number  of  cannon  were  placed 

•  Horace  Walpole  censures  !  this  despatch  strongly  in  his 
Memoirs.  "  In  the  most  artful  terms  that  could  be  framed, 
he  (Wolfe)  left  the  nation  uncertain  whether  he  meaned  lo  pre- 
pare an  excuse  for  desisting,  or  to  claim  the  melancholy  merit 
of  having  sacrificed  himself  without  a  prospect  of  success." 
In  a  subsequent  passage  he  rather  seems  to  praise  the  fallen 
hero,  but  the  commendation  is  clearly  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  General  Townshend  or,  rather,  his  brother 
Charles. 

I  shall  cause  the  letter  alluded  to  by  Walpole  to  be  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  work,  that  my  readers  may  see  how  little 
it  deserves  the  censure  this  writer  has  bestowed  upon  it.     ^ 
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upon  the  eminence,  so  as  to  batter  and  enfilade 
the  left  of  their  intrenchments."    •  "        ^ 

These  dispositions  being  made,  every  thing  was 
in  readiness  for  action.  There  was,  near  the  water's 
edge,  a  detached  redoubt,  so  fully  commanded  by 
the  artillery  of  the  enemy  that  it  could  neither  be 
taken  or  kept  without  much  bloodshed,  and  yet 
its  possession  was  essential  to  our  object  of  forcing 
a  general  action  upon  our  adversaries.  It  was 
situated  httle  more  than  a  musket-shot  from  their 
principal  post ;  should  they  contest  its  possession, 
it  must  bring  on  the  battle  we  so  ardently  wished 
for  ;  should  they  make  no  opposition  to  its  occu- 
pation by  us,  it  would  afford  us  the  required  op- 
portunity to  examine  their  situation,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  determine  where  we  could  best  attack 
them.  Yet,  all-important  as  it  was  that  we  should 
possess  this  redoubt,  the  General  long  hesitated  to 
attack  it, — not  from  personal  fear, — he  never  knew 
the  feeling, — but  from  a  hope  of  accomplishing  his 
object  with  a  lesser  effusion  of  blood  than  must 
attend  the  storming  an  intrenchment  at  such  fear- 
ful odds.  He  took  up  his  quarters  on  board  one 
of  the  ships  which  he  had  caused  to  be  anchored 
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in  the  channel,  abreast  of  the  lower  batteiy,  and 
from  this  point  employed  himself  in  observation  of 
the  temper  and  movements  of  his  opponents.  He 
soon  saw — how  rapid  and  intuitive  were  his  per- 
ceptions, and  how  wise  and  rational  his  deduc- 
tions ! — that  the  dispositions  and  motions. of  our 
troops,  our  apparent  eagerness  and  preparedness 
for  combat,  aided,  a  little  perhaps,  by  sundiy  re- 
collections of  "  lang  syne,"  had  thrown  the  <°nemy 
into  considemble  confusion,  and  deprived  them  of 
the  soldier's  best  friend,  self-possession.  Remarking, 
withal,  that  our  own  army  were  prepared  for  action, 
were  in  high  glee,  and  filled  with  briUiant  antici- 
pation of  victory,  he  changed  his  mind, — which,  a 
few  minutes  before,  was  occupied  in  planning  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops, — and  directed  the  attack 
to  be  made  immediately.  He  despatched  orders 
to  Brigadier  Monckton  to  have  his  corps  in  readi- 
ness to  land,  and  to  Brigadiers  Townshend  and 
Murray  to  pass  the  ford  with  their  respective  com- 
mands. 

The  moment  the  tide  was  at  half-flood  the  signal 
was  given  for  the  troops  composing  Monckton's 
brigade,  with  the  others  appointed  to  this  impor- 
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tant  sei*vice,  to  land  on  the  beach.  But  many 
difficulties  occurred  to  delay  them,  and  much  time 
was  lost.  I  have  said  there  was  a  wide  shoal, 
or  sand-bank,  lining  this  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
at  this  point  there  was  also  a  ledge  running  a  con- 
siderable distance  into  the  river,  and  upon  this 
ledge,  now  partially  hidden  by  the  advancing  tide, 
the  boats,  containing  the  elite  of  the  division, 
grounded  and  held  fast.  This  accident,  perhaps, 
lost  us  the  day.  The  enemy  recovered  his  spirits, 
and  ours  were  proportionably  depressed.  It  threw 
our  troops  into  disorder,  lost  us  much  time,  and 
compelled  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  stop  the 
march  of  the  two  brigades  across  the  ford  at  the 
moment  they  had  plumed  themselves  wich  expecta- 
tions of  an  easy  and  glorious  victory.  While  the 
seamen  were  employed  in  getting  the  boats  off,  in 
which  task  they  were  assisted  by  the  tide,  or  it 
had  never  been  done,  the  enemy  kept  up  a  brisk 
fire,  making  much  noise,  evincing  much  anger, 
but  *doing  httle  damage.  "  As  soon" — I  now  use 
nearly  the  language  of  the  despatch — "  as  this 
disorder  could  be  set  a  little  to  rights,  and  the 
boats  were  ranged  in  a  proper  manner,"  the  Gene- 
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ral,  "  accompanied  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
navy,  went  on  shore  to  endeavour  to  find  a  better 
place  to  land."  One  was  soon  found,  presenting 
fewer  natural  obstacles  than  that  we  had  at  first 
chosen,  and  there  the  General,  thinking  it  not  too 
late  for  the  attack,  ordered  the  troops  to  disem- 
bark.        ':-..  .        ,       _  .       ^  . 

Those  which  first  got  to  land  on  that  ill- 
starred  day  were  the  thirteen  companies  of  grena- 
diers and  two  hundred  of  the  second  Royal  Ameri- 
can battalion.  The  order  given  was  that,  upon 
landing,  the  grenadiers  should  form  themselves 
into  four  distinct  bodies.  As  soon  as  it  should  be 
ascertained  that  Townshend  and  Murray  had 
crossed  the  ford  they  were  to  begin  the  attack, 
supported  by  Monckton's  corps.  But  destiny — 
the  soldier's  ready  apology  for  all  his  miscalcula- 
tions and  mischances — had  ordered  that  Britons, 
upon  this  day,  should  see  themselves  worsted  in 
the  field.  Whatever  the  cause  were,  whether 
from  the  noise  and  hurry  at  landing — but  soldiers, 
one  would  think,  should  be  moved  by  neither — 
their  life  is  a  life  of  noise  and  hurry,  and  a  "  quick 
step "    one  of  their  most  important  manoeuvres ; 
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whatever  the  cause  were,  the  grenadiers,  instead 
of  forming  themselves  with  the  eoohiess  and  pre- 
cision expected  of  picked  and  veteran  troops,  ran 
on  impetuously  towards  the  enemy's  intrenchments 
in  the   utmost    disorder  and  confusion,    without 
waiting  for  the  corps  which  were  to  sustain  them 
and  join  in  the  attack.    They  bore,  in  their  march, 
a  far  greater  resemblance  to  a  company  of  boys 
just  broke  loose  from  a  village-school  than  to  a 
body  of  regular  troops  proceeding  to  the  attack  of 
a  brave  and  well  disciplined  foe. 
'   What  could  be  expected  but  that  which  oc- 
curred ?     They  were  checked  by  the  first  fire  from 
the  enemy,  and  obhged  to  shelter  themselves  in 
and  about  the  redoubt, — which  the  enemy  aban- 
doned upon  their  approach.    Brigadier  Townshend, 
though  marching  with  all  possible  expedition  to 
join  us,  was  yet  at  a  distance  which  forbade  his 
offering  that  which  alone  could  be  of  service  to 
us — immediate    succour,    and    one    brigade   had 
not  yet  landed.     In  this  very  bad  situation  the 
grenadiers  continued  for  some  time,  certainly  more 
than  half  an  hour,  unable  to  form  under  the  hot 
and  gaUing  fire,  men  faUing  by  scores  at  every 
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discharge  of  the  French  musketry,  and  their  gal- 
lant officers  momentarily  picked  off  with  fatal  aim. 
-    At  length  our  brigade  landed,  and  was  drawn 
up  on  the  beach.     It  was  now  that  the  General — 
I  use  his  own  words — "  saw  the  absolute  necessity 
of  calling  them  (the  grenadiers)  off,   that  they 
might  form  themselves  under  our  corps."     By  one 
of  those  chances  which  make  or  mar  men's  for- 
tunes, in  the  twinkhng  of  an  eye  covers  us,  per- 
haps, with  the  badges  of  orders  or  pulls  down  the 
fabric  which  the  labours  of  half  a  hfe  have  been 
required  to  build  up,  I — much  out  of  the  course 
of  mihtary  doings,  for  such  things  are  usually  left 
to  aide-de-camps,  was  deputed  to  bear  the  orders 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  immediate  re- 
treat of  the  grenadiers.     It  was  my  first  special 
mission.    I  had  the  good  fortune  to  execute  it,  and 
to  return  unharmed. 

The  battle  at  the  Falls  of  Montmorency  has 
never  been  called  a  defeat,  but  it  was  such.  Our 
troops  behaved  themselves  very  badly  on  that  day, 
but  they  made  glorious  amends  for  it  by  their  con- 
duct at  the  battle  which  won  us  Canada. 
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At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  31st 
of  July,  I  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  li- 
berty, consistent  with  military  discipline ;  behold 
me,  at  ten  the  next  morning,  a  prisoner  to  the 
fiercest  and  most  savage  race  of  men  that  ever 
existed  on  the  earth  since  the  days  of  Tamerlane. 
I  will  narrate  the  story  of  my  capture,  and,  in  so 
doing,  occupy  as  Httle  space  as  possible.  - 

During  the  whole  time  that  we  had  been  en- 
camped north-east  of  the  Falls,  our  flanks  and 
outposts  had  been  daily  assailed  by  these,  I  might 
almost  call  them  invisible,  enemies.  Let  an  indi- 
vidual stray,  after  nightfall,  but  fifty  yards  from 
our  lines,  and  he  was  sure  to  be  found  without  a 
scalp  in  the  morning.  Oftentimes,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  their  horrid  yells  would  be  suddenly  raised 
within  twenty  rods  of  a  principal  battery.    You 
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knew  not  when  to  expect  them,  or  where  to  look 
for  them — in  the  language  of  an  individual  of  that 
sagacious  nation  to  which  all  bulls  are  ascribed, 
"  When  you  had  caught  him,  you  found  he  was 
not  there."  It  was  far  worse  to  deal  with  these 
subtle,  perpetually  shifting,  treacherous  foes,  than 
with  their  white  allies.  Their  battle  was  more 
dreaded  by  our  brave  fellows  than  a  contest  with 
thrice  the  number  of  French  would  have  been. 

Early  the  next  morning  after  the  battle,  a  large 
war-party  of  the  Iroquoise  tribe  were  seen  hovering 
near  one  of  our  outposts,  apparently  waiting  a 
favourable  moment  to  make  an  attack.  The 
General,  who  was  watching  their  movements, 
called  me  to  his  side. 

"  See  those  black  rascals,"  said  he ;  "  they  are 
swarming  in  the  vicinity  of  that  post  with  no  very 
civil  intent,  I  think ;  I  will  allow  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  distinguish  yourself." 

Invested  with  the  command  of  a  hundred  men, 
I  set  out  to  execute  my  commission.  I  led  owt  my 
little  army  in  pursuit  of  my  antagonists,  who  kept 
retreating,  till  they  had  gained  the  further  end  of 
a  level  plain,  where,  behind  a  range  of  decayed 
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brush  fences,  they  halted,  apparently  with  the 
intention  of  giving  us  battle,  should  we  advance 
into  the  plain.  Battle  was  what  we  came  for,  but 
we  should  have  sought  it  differently ;  so,  putting 
our  horses  upon  a  smart  trot,  we  rode  towards 
their  slight  intrenchment,  intending  to  use  only  our 
swords.  We  were  met,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
rods  or  less,  by  a  fire  so  lively  and  well-directed, 
that  many  of  our  men  were  killed,  and  we  were 
compelled,  for  the  time,  to  give  way  and  retreat, 
amidst  the  terrible  shouts  and  yells  of  our  foes. 
A  second  time  I  led  them  on,  burning  with  rage 
and  disappointment,  and  was  again  met  by  the 
same  destructive  fire.  We,  that  is  the  remnant 
of  the  detachment,  were  within  ten  rods  of  the 
fence,  upon  a  full  gallop,  to  leap  it,  and  make 
quick  work  with  our  adversaries,  when  a  ball, 
which  came  from  an  angle  of  the  fence  upon  the 
right,  struck  me,  and  I  fell,  senseless,  from  my 
horse. 

How  long  I  remained  deprived  of  consciousness  I 
cannot  tell,  but  it  could  not  have  been  long.  When 
I  came  to  myself,  the  first  sight  which  met  my  eyes, 
the  first  sound  which  assailed  my  ears,  was  a  party 
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of  Indians  running  towards  me — with  their  customary 
shouts  of  joy  when  victors — brandishing  their  clubs 
and  tomahawks,  and  making  the  most  frightful 
gestures  which  can  be  imagined.  I  attempted  to 
rise,  with  the  intention  of  doing  my  best  to  repel 
them  :  flight  was  out  of  the  question,  for  they  are 
far  swifter  of  foot  than  white  men ;  but  my  dizzi- 
ness returned ;  I  found  myself  utterly  incapable  of 
making  any  resistance ;  and  after  several  ineftec- 
tual  endeavours  to  get  upon  my  feet,  I  sunk  down 
again,  in  that  most  painful  and  appalling  of  all 
conditions  of  being,  \»^hen  we  are  without  the 
power  to  speak  or  move,  yet  know,  perfectly  well, 
what  is  taking  place  around  us,  and  are  as  keenly 
alive  to  danger  as  if  the  faculties  we  have  lost 
remained  to  us.  .  • 

It  was,  doubtless,  the  intention  of  the  Indians, 
when  they  first  came  up,  to  despatch  me  at  once ; 
for,  of  all  the  wounded,  perhaps  twenty  in  number, 
only  myself  was  spared.  Two  of  them  seized  upon 
me  at  the  same  moment  of  time ;  but  while  dis- 
puting to  which  of  them  I  belonged,  and  which 
should  surrender  his  claim,  and  before  there  was 
time  for  them  to  arbitrate  their  quarrel,  according 
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to  their  custom  in  such  cases,  by  putting  an  end  to 
my  Me,  a  young  warrior,  who  had  borne  himself 
with  singular  braveiy  in  the  battle,  interposed  be- 
tween me  and  the  hatchets  raised  to  despatch  me. 
Three  seconds  later,  and  my  mortal  career  had 
been  ended ;  their  keen  and  glittering  tomahawks 
were  descending  to  do  their  work,  when  the  voice 
of  the  young  Indian,  raised  half  in  threat,  half  in 
supplication,  led  to  a  suspension  of  their  purpose. 
My  captors  contented  themselves  wit.i  divesting 
me  of  my  sword,  pistols,  hat,  coat,  trowsers,  and 
boots,  and  then  left  me,  to  busy  themselves  in 
their  horrid  work  of  carnage,  scalping,  and  slaugh- 
tering, with  all  the  circumstances  of  barbarity 
which  distinguish  their  warfare,  the  whilst  sending 
forth  shouts,  which  were  heard  even  by  that  portion 
of  our  army  who  were  encamped  near  two  miles 
distant. 

Whilst  my  captors  had  been  employed  in  their 
usual  labours,  my  deUverer  had  been  intent  only 
on  recovering  me  from  my  stupor,  and  took  no 
part  in  the  murderous  game  which  was  playing. 
My  wound — a  mere  flesh  wound,  slight,  yet  pro- 
ductive of  great  pain,  and  occasioning  much  diz- 
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ziness  and  lethargy,  vsas  in  the  head :  he  culled  a 
handful  of  leaves  and  flowers,  dug  up  some  roots, 
and  pounding  the  whole  until  it  became  a  coagu- 
lated mass,  bound  it  upon  the  wound,  at  the  same 
time  giving  me  a  draught  of  a  mixture  intolerably 
bitter.  I  had  sufficient  consciousness  to  feel  that 
the  hand  which  was  performing  this  kind  office 
was  a  very  friendly  one — friendly  indeed!  else  how 
had  I  been  preserved  amidst  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  There  was  another  person  who  seemed 
to  take  an  ardent  interest  in  my  fate — it  was  an 
aged  Indian  woman.  She  stood  a  few  yards  from 
me  ;  and  though  it  is  forbidden  by  the  stern  dic- 
tates of  savage  honour — the  laws  of  a  code  which 
it  is  infamy  to  infringe — to  evince  sentiments  of 
approbation  at  any  act  which  shall  lessen  the 
amount  of  human  suffering — though,  "  doing  to 
others  as  he  would  wish  to  be  done  by,"  the  Indian 
suffers  men,  especially  when  he  means  them  kindly, 
to  enjoy  all  possible  opportunities  of  displaying  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  the  Indian  code  of  ethics,  cou- 
rage and  intrepidity — I  say,  notwithstanding  this, 
I  could  perceive  that  she,  as  well  as  the  young 
warrior,    took    a    strong    interest    in    my    fate, 
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and  was  prepared  to    protect  me   from   further 
injury.  ■     <      ■  ^ 

As  the  medicinal  potion  and  plaster  succeeded 
in  removing  the  pain  from  my  head,  and  restoring 
my  recollection,  the  impression  which  I  had  en- 
tertained from  the  first  moment  of  my  captivity, 
that  I  had  somewhere  seen  my  deliverers,  deepened 
into  almost  absolute  certainty.  And  yet,  where, 
and  who  were  they  ?  A  gray-headed  Indian  wo- 
man, having  the  appearance  of  one  of  those  pro- 
phetesses of  whom  the  Runic  poets  sing  in  their 
wild  legends ;  a  warrior,  young,  tall,  and  graceful ; 
fierce  as  a  tiger,  and  swift  as  an  antelope  ;  his  lip 
curling ;  his  eye  sparkling  with  all  the  fire  and 
pride  of  unsubdued  liberty.  They  were — must 
be,  strangers ;  and  yet,  their  voices  sounded  in  my 
ears  like  the  voices  of  old  friends.  Whoever  they 
were,  it  was  not  permitted  me  to  scan  their  fea-  • 
tures  further,  or  to  question  them  on  the  subject 
of  certain  vague  suspicions  which  floated  through 
my  mind.  Their  companions  having  finished  their 
work  of  slaughter,  and  gathered  up  their  booty, 
gave  the  war-whoop,  and  we  set  out  for  their 
camp  in  the  rear  of  the  French  intrenchments. 
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The  tribe  to  which  the  warriors  bcionged,  whose 
property  I  had  become,  was  the  Mohawks,  the 
proudest  and  most  indomitable  member  of  the 
confederacy,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Iroquoise, 
or  Five  Nations.  These  tribes  formed  a  potent 
league,  which  directed  and  controlled  almost  the 
whole  of  the  North  American  wilderness,  annihi- 
lating all  who  opposed  them,  and,  whithersoever 
they  went,  like  the  Roman  invaders  of  Britain — if 
Galgacus  spoke  true  of  them,  "  making  a  desert, 
and  caUing  it  peace."  I  can  give  no  better  idea 
of  these  te.rible  men,  when  fully  painted,  plumed, 
accoutred,  and  in  the  act  of  making  an  onset  upon 
unprepared  enemies,  or  rushing  upon  foes  already 
defeated,  than  to  compare  them  to  so  many  fiends 
just  broke  loose  from  the  infernal  regions.  Fancy 
three  or  four  hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand  men> 
not  one  in  ten  of  whom  shall  be  less  than  six  feet 
high,  and  many  adding  three  or  four  inches  to  that 
of  itself,  lofty  stature,  their  square  chests,  brawny 
arms — to  the  shoulder  blade,  and  sinewy  legs — to 
midway  of  the  thigh,  exposed  to  full  view.  Their 
heads  will  be  shaven  to  a  single  tuft  of  hair,  the 
chivalrous  scalp-lock,    and    face — neck — arms — 
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legs — body,    will  be  painted — according  to  the 
fancy  of  their  owner,  for  no  person  ever  saw  two 
warriors  painted  exactly  alike.     Upon  one,  the  red 
will  predominate — red  is  a  favourite  and  prevailing 
colour, — another  will  wear  blue,  a  third  black  (the 
war  colour),  a  fourth  yellow,  and  a  fifth  the  various 
intermingled  and  commingled  shades,  which  may 
be  produced  by  a  blending  of  materials.     Infinite 
in  num^^r  as  the  hues  are,  there  will  be  as  great 
a  variety  in  the  figures  or  emblematic  devices. 
One  will  have  the  figure  of  a  tortoise,  another  of 
a  wolf,  a  third  of  a  beaver,    a  fourth  of  a  bear 
— recumbent — couchant — leaping — racing.      One 
will  have  the  paint  laid  on  in  narrow  perpendicular 
lines,  while  another  prefers  the  horizontal.    A  bow 
with  a  sheaf  of  arrows  at  the  bajk,  a  war-axe  in 
the  belt,  and  a  spear,  or  war-club  in  the  hand, 
will  form  the  martial  accoutrements  of  these  fear- 
ful beings,  to  which  they  now  add  muskets.    I  am 
persuaded  there  does  not  exist  upon  the  earth  a  set 
of  men  whose  warfare — in  a  wild  country,  among 
woods,  abrupt  passes,  and  narrow  defiles— is  so 
much  to  be  dreaded  as  theirs. 
A  march  of  little  more  than  half  an  hour  brought 
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US  to  a  small  eminence,  within  a  mile  of  that  part 
of  the  chain  of  Indian  encampments  where  the 
Five  Nations  had  their  abiding  place,  if  that  term 
can  be  used  of  a  people  so  restless  and  unfixed 
in  their  habits,  and,  Uterally,  here  to  day  and  gone 
to-morrow.  The  other  Indian  auxiliaries,  consist- 
ing of  many  nations — now,  for  the  first  time, 
dwelling  together,  with  a  show  of  peace,  had  their 
camping  places  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the 
French  army,  at  Beaufort,  at  Sillery,  upon  both 
sides  of  the  St.  Charles,  and  upon  both  sides  of 
the  little  river  Larry,  which  disembogues  itself 
into  the  St.  Charles,  just  above  the  bridge.  The 
Iroquoise  had  fixed  their  lodges  upon  both  sides 
of  the  St.  Charles,  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  French  troops.  They  affected  to  think 
it  derogatory  to  them  to  post  themselves  behind 
any  body  of  men,  besides  it  implied  the  being  pro- 
tected ;  and  thus,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  savage 
auxiharies  were  content  to  be  within  call  of  the 
French  patroles — within  smell  of  their  rum — the 
haughty  Iroquoise  were  best  pleased  to  lodge  them- 
selves at  a  point  remoter,  and  more  accordant 
with  their  notions  of  what  constituted  honour  and 
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independence.  An  Indian  camp  varies  very  little 
in  peace  or  war  ;  it  seems  a  village  in  either  case  ; 
and  it  is  but  the  labour  of  a  few  minutes  to  con- 
vert a  hostile  into  a  pacific  encampment.  They 
are,  whether  their  object  in  removing  be  war  or 
hunting,  accompanied  by  all  their  families,  and 
carry  all  their  moveable  effects,  i.  e.  all  they 
possess,  with  them. 

As  we  passed  the  encampments  of  the  other 
tribes,  the  party  of  my  captors  set  up  a  shout  which 
was  answered  by  all  the  warriors  within  hearing. 
None  of  the  males  offered  me  any  indignity ;  but 
the  women,  accompanied  by  children  of  all  ages — 
now  taking  lessons  in  the  science  of  cruelty — per- 
fecting themselves  in  the  art  of  tormenting, — came 
to  meet  and  taunt  us.  I  should  have  mentioned 
that  we  had  been  joined,  soon  after  we  passed  the 
principal  French  post,  by  another  Iroquoise  war- 
party,  with  several  prisoners.  They  covered  us 
—  these  rude,  copper-coloured  ladies  —  \vith  a 
thousard  reproaches  and  maledictions,  calling 
us  "  old  women,"  *'  wrinkled  old  men,  with 
hairy  chins,"  "  dogs,  running  off  with  their  tails 
between  their  legs,"  and  a  dozen  other  hard  and 
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unequivocal  names.  They  did  not  subject  us  to 
blows,  nor  attempt  to  maim  us — they  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  do  so,  for  the  tormenting 
prisoners  is  a  right,  guarded  by  the  warriors  with 
much  jealousy  and  caution. 

When  we  arrived  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St. 
Charles,  over  against  the  Mohawk  encampment, 
the  other  Iroquoisc  tribes  were  posted  on  the  right 
bank,  a  mile  above  us ;  we  made  a  halt,  and  a 
courier  was  sent  to  announce  their  victory.  It  is 
their  invariable  custom  to  send  one  forward  with 
an  account  of  how  went  the  battle ;  and  there 
usually  takes  place  on  this  occasion  a  series  of 
ceremonies,  w^hich  vary  less  than  those  which 
attend  the  King's  coronation.  In  this  instance, 
the  ceremony  of  announcing  victory  wanted  some 
of  the  circumstances  which  usually  belonged  to  it, 
and  many  of  the  particular  cries  which  are  used  to 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  principal  adventures 
they  have  met  with  in  the  campaign,  and  the 
number  of  the  killed  and  wounded  ;  for  their  vic- 
tory, in  this  instance,  had  been  purchased  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  individual.  The  courier — mes- 
senger is  their  own  and  the  more  appropriate  word 
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— gave  the  cries  for  the  number  of  scalps  and 
prisoners,  ending  with  one  peculiarly  sharp,  shrill, 
and  joyful,  intimating  much  booty. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  victory  had  been 
a  bloodless  one,  that  the  plunder  was  much,  and 
the  scalps  many,  I  cannot  find  words  adequate  to 
paint  the  scene  which  ensued.  Men,  women,  chil- 
dren, and  dogs  rushed  out  to  meet  us,  forming  a 
line  upon  each  side  of  the  path  through  which  we 
must  pass.  We  were  soon  made  to  comprehend 
that  we  were  about  to  take  our  chance  for  life  by 
"  running  the  gauntlet,"  an  expression  in  use 
amongst  divers  other  nations,  but  rendered  no 
where  else  so  horribly  expressive,  through  the  long 
and  irregular  files  which  hned  the  sides  of  this 
narrow  path.  As  they  were  all  armed,  from  the 
boy  and  girl  of  six  to  the  woman  of  eighty,  child, 
wife,  maiden,  and  warrior,  all  boiling  with  the 
most  intense  hatred,  all  eager  to  avenge  injuries, 
real  or  supposed,  it  may  be  thought  that  my 
anticipations  of  the  sports  of  the  next  two  hours 
were  not  particularly  pleasant.  But  just  as  I  had 
surrendered  myself  up  to  despair,  and  when  already 
in  imagination  I  felt — 
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"  The  pincers  rending  my  Jlesh, 
The  hot  stones  searing  my  eye-ballSf" 

the  Indian  woman,  accompanied  by  the  youth- 
ful warrior,  who,  together,  had  wrought  my  first 
deliverance,  but  neither  of  whom  I  had  seen  since 
the  moment  after  that  considerate  act,  came  and 
intei'posed  themselves,  a  second  time,  between  me 
and  danger.  A  long  altercation  now  took  place 
between  the  parties.  It  was  conducted,  however, 
in  all  the  guttural  majesty  and  mystery  of  the 
Indian  tongue,  and,  therefore,  intelligible  to  me 
only  through  the  gestures  which  were  very  tur- 
bulent and  expressive.  As  near  as  I  could  under- 
stand the  dispute,  one  party,  constituting  a  great 
majority,  wished  me  to  be  a  prominent  actor  in 
the  tragedy  they  were  getting  up,  whilst  my  de- 
liverers would  have  me  be  only  a  spectator. 

I  had  yet  to  witness  their  doings  with  the  other 
prisoners.  These  were,  in  number,  four,  an  elderly 
Scotchman,  from  some  village,  near  the  border, 
and  lately  acting  as  drummer,  in  Kennedy's ;  a 
real  Paddy  from  Cork ;  a  private  lately  belonging  to 
the  Royal  Americans,  genuine  Vermont  born  and 
bred ;  and  a  Huron  warrior,  one  of  the  small  num- 
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ber  of  Indians  who  had  left  the  camp  of  their 
brethren  to  give  us  their  services  in  the  capacity 
of  guides.  I  had  great  hopes  that  Lot  Look,  the 
Royal  American,  would  conduct  the  race,  so  as 
to  escape  all  scath  and  injury.  He  was  a  hardy 
woodsman,  young,  and  "  prutty  considerable  actyve,' ' 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  six  feet  four  inches  high, 
of  which  space  his  legs  occupied  something  more 
than  five  feet,  and  to  crown  all,  and  to  multiply 
his  chances  of  escape  past  the  power  of  numera- 
tion, there  was  as  little  superfluous  flesh  on  his 
bones  as  there  is  on  those  of  a  regularly  trained 
boxer.  Altogether  he  reminded  one  of  what  chil- 
dren Call  a  "  stalking  horse."  There  was  much 
encouragement,  too,  in  Lot's  eye.  Though  white 
as  the  chalk  cUffs  at  Dover  in  all,  save  the  pupil, 
which  had  precisely  the  hue  which  belongs  to 
skimmed  milk,  or  starch,  into  which  "  blueing" 
has  been  put,  it  was,  nevertheless,  an  eye  of  pro- 
mise, an  eye  which  seemed  to  say,  supposing  it  to 
adopt  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  its  owner,  "  I 
don't  keare  a  fardin  for  'em."  But,  alas !  what 
could   be   expected  from   Donald  Magillicuddy, 
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from  Jedburgh,  who  more  resembled  a  porpoise ' 
than  a  human  being,  who,  measured  by  the  scale  of 
the  clown  in  the  old  play,  was  just  "  four  feet  and 
a  bottle  high,"  whose  legs  were  so  short  that  the 
regiment,  "  upon  the  occasion  of  all  rapid  move- 
ments, had  to  carry  him  in  a  sedan — "  at  least, 
such  was  the  report,  and  who  was  compelled  to 
observation  of  the  "  inward  man,"  from  the  dire 
circumstance  that  his  cheeks  were  so  bloated  by 
reason  of  "  swiUing  the  creature,"  that  they  com- 
pletely obstructed  his  view  of  the  outer.  And 
what  could  be  hoped  from  Teddy  O'Farintosh,  the 
boy  from  Tipperary,  who  could  not,  even  with  the 
points  of  their  spears  pricking  his  flesh,  walk 
from  very  laughter,  or,  as  he  called  it,  "  splitting 
his  sides,"  nor  keep  his  eyes  from  making  the 
amiable  to  the  copper-coloured  beauties  who  sur- 
rounded us  with  hot  pokers  and  pincers,  instead 
of  the  more  characteristic  curling  tongs  and  look- 
ino;-o;lasses. 

"  Now,  d — a — r — n  my  eyes,  if  they  don't 
think  they  a — r  doin  moighty  foine  things,"  ex- 
claimed the  Vermonter.    "  M — a — y  b — e,  they'll 
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prove  so  to  them  as  ha'n't  got  the  r — e — a — I 
Vannount  hop,  step,  and  jump.  But  f— o — r 
me,  darn  me  if  I  don't  go  the  whole  length  of  the 
paith  with  less  than  half  a  duzzin  blows,  and 
them  I  get  shaint  be  no  more  nor  so  many  flea- 
bites." 

I  ventured  to  remark  to  the  over-confident,  but 
really  courageous  young  man,  that  it  was  an 
**  ordeal,  where  little  was  left  to  chance,  and 
where  courage  and  resolution  were  of  no  avail." 

"  Aye,  but  may  be,  you  don't  know,  Leefte- 
nant,  that  I  am  up  to  'em.  Uncle  Rufus  Davis — 
do  you  know  uncle  Rufus  ?" 

I  acknowledged  I  had  not  that  honour. 

"  Well,  he  told  me  h — o — w  to  manage  'em — 
he  larnt  the  trick  when  the  divuls  took  WilUam 
Henry." 

"  I  wus  ye  wad  tell  it  me,  and  I  ken  what  I 
wus  mair,"  said  Donald,  gloomily.  "  De'ilfash  me, 
but  I  wus  I  had  a  fute  mair  leg,  with  a  wee  bit 
less  sack  to  carry,  an  then  I  wad  gie  them  a  try 
for  it.  Now  I  dinna  ken  if  there'll  be  ony  hope 
for  the  auld  drummer." 

"  Och !  by  the  ould  mither  of  me,"  said  Pat, 
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"  but  take  courage,  my  honey!  and  all  will  be 
well  yet.  When  ye  find  yerself  in.  the  path, 
Donald,  my  sowl !  jist  go  forward,  so  do,  and 
lave  the  rest  to  chance.  Kape  her  stepping,  my 
man,  and  while  they  are  making  the  play  afther 
the  savage,  and  the  officer  like,  and  the  jontle- 
men  as  says  he  has  his  uncle's  step,  devil  a  bit 
they'll  be  minding  the  two  auld  boys,  Teddy  and 
Donald.  But  look  yonner,  you  spalpeen.  What 
a  pair  of  eyes  she  has  ?     He  !  he!" 

«  Who  ?" 

"  Ah,  who?  Why,  nobody  at  all,  sure,  but 
just  that  pretty  young  lady  which  has  the  feathers 
in  her  hair,  and  the  power  of  beads  upon  her 
naked  bosom,  and  around  her  tight  little  ancles, 
and  the  ring  through  her  beautiful  nose.  And 
isn't  it  myself  now,  jewel,  that  would  be  afther 
taking  the  same  lady  to  a  snug  cabin,  ony  where 
ye'U  name,  rather  than  be  fighting  the  day  like 
Bran,  the  bloodhound  ?" 

The  event  of  the  race  proved  Teddy  half  a  sage. 
The  Vermonter  ran  first,  and  ran  with  the  swift- 
ness of  a  hound,  but  though  he  tried  the  plan 
which  had  brought  his  Uncle  Rufus  safe  off  frond 
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Fort  William  Henry,  leaped,  ran  zig-zag,  &c.  he 
did  not  reach  the  goal  without  receiving  a  multitude 
of  small  hurts,  and  some  severe  wounds.  My 
turn  came  next,  but  there  had  been  a  secret  influ- 
ence working  in  my  behalf,  and  I  escaped  with 
few  injuries.  Donald  and  Teddy  got  off  with 
some  slight  scratches.  No  one  acquainted  with 
Indian  customs  and  manners  will  be  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  escape  of  the  two  last,  or  for  the 
heavy  wounds  inflicted  on  the  Vermonter,  and 
the  Huron,  the  latter  of  whom  reached  the  goal, 
to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  more  dead  than  alive. 
The  quantity  of  torture,  preparatory  as  well  as 
finishing,  is  always  measured  out  by  their  opinion 
of  the  relative  merits  of  those  who  are  to  suffer 
— he  that  is  deemed  worthiest  receiving  most. 
Thus  the  Huron,  a  warrior  known  and  approved, 
capable  of  fasting  six  days  in  succession,  and 
feasting  the  next  seVen  without  intermission,  went 
from  the  arena  anothei  Lismahago.  My  Vermont 
friend,  a  woodsman  born,  hardy,  athletic,  and 
sinewy,  could,  they  thought,  judging  from  physical 
appearances,  be  nothing  less  than  a  warrior,  and, 
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as  such,  entitled,  by  right,  to  the  greatest  civility 
they  were  capable  of  showing.  I  was  very  well  — 
by  no  means  a  poltroon,  but  my  hands  were  white, 
which  was  very  much  against  me,  besides,  they 
had  seen  me,  once  or  twice  on  the  march,  betray 
symptoms  of  weariness.  Of  Donald  and  Teddy 
their  opinions  were  very  low,  so  low,  that  the 
unhappy  men,  through  their  utter  unworthiness, 
escaped  all  compliments,  save  that  paid  by  My 
Uncle  Toby  to  the  fly, — "  Go,  poor  devil." 

Though  every  blow  given  seemed  intended  to 
end  life,  in  no  instance  was  the  wound  it  produced 
even  near  being  mortal.  So  practised  are  they  in 
this  species  of  torture,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
careful  of  inflicting  deep  wounds,  that  death,  as 
far  as  I  have  heard,  was  never  known  to  happen 
in  one  of  these  gauntlet  races.  "  Even,"  saith  one, 
who  had  many  opportunities  to  know,  "  when  they 
seem  to  strike  at  random,  and  to  be  actuated  only 
by  fury,  they  take  care  never  to  touch  any  part 
where  the  blow  might  prove  mortal." 

When  we  had  undergone  this  castigatory  punish- 
ment, and  had  arrived  at  the  camp,  we  were  not 
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led  about,  as  usual,  from  tent  to  tent,  by  way  of 
show  and  for  further  torture,  but  were  carried  at 
once  to  a  cabin,  and  guards  placed  over  us. 

We  owed  our  escape  for  this  day,  doubtless,  to 
the  late  hour  at  which  we  arrived,  it  being  dusk 
when  the  race  took  place.  Food  was  now  pro- 
duced— the  best  that  could  be  found  in  the  camp, 
and  in  quantities  that  would  have  fed  a  score,  for 
whatever  be  the  torments  to  be  practised  upon  a 
prisoner,  he  is,  in  other  respects,  treated  with  every 
kindness  consistent  with  his  being  kept  in  strict 
bondage.  The  captor  will  sooner  forego  food, 
sooner  endure  privation  himself,  than  his  prisoner 
shall  suffer  from  want  of  any  thing  which  he  can 
upply.  This  is  not  from  benevolence,  however, 
the  interests  of  his  revenge  require  that  i  ^  victim 
shall  approach  the  stake  where  his  malice  is  to  be 
glutted,  with  unwasted  strength  and  undimmed 
energy. 

The  morning  of  the  day  destined  to  be  the  most 
eventful  of  our  lives  was  ushered  in  with  the  roll 
of  the  chickacoue,  or  Indian  drum,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude  preparing  the  faggots.  After 
each  had  been  furnished  with  a  bowl  of  porridge. 
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we  wer  ^  ^  ^rried  before  the  great  "  Wittenagemote." 
It  being  summer,  and  the  weather  very  warm,  the 
council  of  ancients  was  not  held  in  a  cabin,  ac- 
cording to  their  usual  custom,  and  which  they 
prefer,  but  under  an  immense  oak — the  monarch, 
or  at  least  a  Piercy,  or  St.  Maur  of  the  fo'-^st, 
which  cast  a  shade  over  half  the  spacious  lawn 
sloping  to  the  St.  Charles.  Under  other  circum- 
stances, and  viewed  in  the  absence  of  other  excite- 
ment thaii  that  which  should  be  suggested  by  the 
landscape  alone,  the  scene  would  have  been  one 
of  extraordinary  beauty  as  it  still  was  of  thrilling 
interest.  I  have  not — never  had  the  ability  to 
describe  natural  scenery,  for  mine  is  a  homely  and 
uneduc^+ed  pen.  Now,  when  one  writes  upon  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  creation,  he  should  write 
with  a  feather  plucked  from  the  wing  of  a  seraph. 
God  has  sned  a  large  portion  of  his  majesty,  and 
subhmity,  and  glory,  upon  the  things  of  the 
terrestrial  world,  and  thence  it  is  that  whatever 
is  wri'i.en  upon  these  things  should  be  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  spirit  embued  with  living  fire.  He  that 
writes  of  natural  scenery — he  that  attempts  to 
develope  and  unfold  the  beauties  of  the  world 
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around  him  to  faculties  less  astute^  must  ho  quick 
to  feel  the  evanescent  pulse  of  the  Hfe  that  lives 
in  lakes — waterfalls— corn-fields — oceans — moun- 
tains. Above  all,  he  should  be  embued  with  a 
sincere  and  ardent  love  of  God.  A  devout  Christian 
would,  I  am  persuaded,  do  the  picture  much 
better  than  an  infidel.  He  will  feel,  the  other 
only  see. 

We  found  the  Indians  seated  in  their  usual 
fashion  in  circles  around  the  oak.  The  chiefs  and 
most  distinguished  warriors  of  the  nation  occupied 
the  first  circle.  They  sat  at  some  four  feet  distance 
from  each  other.  The  diameter  of  this  circle 
might  have  been  four  or  five  rods.  The  next  circle 
consisted  of  those  whose  claims  were  next  preferred, 
for  precedency  was  guarded  with  as  much  care 
and  jealousy  as  it  is  among  the  English  nobility. 
Without  the  circles  of  warriors  sat,  promiscuously 
grouped,  the  women,  female  children,  and  younger 
boys — those  of  the  boys  who  were  within  some 
four  or  five  years  of  manhood,  were  permitted  to 
mix,  though  not  to  seat  themselves,  amongst  the 
warriors.  At  a  little  distance  from  us,  and  full  in 
view  towards  the  river,  a  stake,  cut  green  and 
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peeled,  not  in  stripes,  as  we  are  told  Jacob  peeled 
the  reeds  for  a  purpose  which  would  have  been 
better  told  elsewhere,  was  driven  into  the  ground, 
and  a  little  way  from  it  lay  a  large  heap  of  dry 
wood,  enough  to  burn  twenty  to  ashes.  Two  old 
women — I  have  seen  pleasanter,  were  busy  kind- 
ling a  fire,  and  two  others,  equally  agreeable,  were 
cutting  a  bull's  hide  into  thongs  for  lashings.  Such 
were  the  preparations  for  the  amusements  of  the 
morning !  amusements  got  up,  too,  for  our  especial 
benefit.  How  I  shudder  when  my  memory  con- 
jures up  that  spectacle  of  horror!  More  than 
twenty  years  have  passed,  and  yet,  whenever  I 
think  of  that  scene,  I  start  up  as  if  a  legion  of 
fiends  were  chasing  me  into  a  narrow  gorge  with 
no  outlet. 

They  led  us  into  the  inner  circle,  and  made  a 
sign  for  us  to  sit  down.  One  of  the  chiefs  then 
rose  and  commenced  his  speech.  As  near  as  I 
can  recollect  it  was  in  these  words : — 

"  Brothers,  you  know  the  wrongs  we  have 
received  from  Yonondio.*    You  know  the  wrongs 

*  Yonondio,  the  French.  i 
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we  have  received  from  Corker.*  The  hands  of 
both  are  very  heavy.     I  speak  the  truth. 

"  Brothers,  we  made  war  with  Yonondio.  We 
laid  our  hands  upon  his.  Ours  were  the  heaviest. 
Each  tried  to  throw  a  spear,  we  threw  our's  the 
farthest.  Each  bent  a  bow,  but  the  sprout  of 
which  Yonondio's  was  made  was  in  the  acorn, 
when  ours  was  the  height  of  a  man.  We  conquer- 
ed.    Brothers,  these  words  are  true. 

"  Brothers,  Corlaer  is  very  wise  and  very 
brave;  so  are  the  owl  and  the  panther,  and  the 
Iroquoise.  We  tried  our  wisdom  against  the  wisdom 
of  Corlaer,  it  was  a  crow  setting  its  wit  against  a 
sparrow.  We  tried  our  strength  againsi  his,  ask 
the  wolf  which  was  the  strongest  ?  See,  he  has  a 
bone  in  his  mouth — it  is  the  thigh  bone  of  Corlaer ! 
Brothers,  I  speak  true. 

"  Brothers,  we  remembered  that  we  were  the 
strongest,  but  we  remembered  that  while  we  were 
proving  ourselves  the  strongest,  many  of  our  bro- 
thers laid  down,  and  never  rose  again.  Our  women 
have  never  ceased  to  put  us  in  mind  of  it.     '  They 

•  Corlaer,  the  English. 
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sleep  unrevenged,'  said  our  women.  Brothers,  our 
women  spoke  the  words  of  truth.  1 1 

"  Brothers,  we  joined  Yonondio  to  be  rev^enged 
on  Corlaer.  We  shall  be  revenged.  Look,  bro- 
thers, we  have  prisoners.  Our  women  have  fixed 
a  stake  very  strong  in  the  earth,  and  see,  they 
have  brought  together  the  dry  branches  of  the 
hickory,  and  the  pine,  and  the  oak.  It  will  flame 
high. 

"  Brothers,  shall  we  be  revenged  on  Corlaer? 
we  shall.     I  speak  the  words  of  truth." 

When  he  had  finished,  he  folded  his  blanket 
around  him  and  sat  down,  without  venturing  a 
glance  upon  his  silent  auditory. 

Another  warrior  rose,  and  indulged  in  a  similar 
recapitulation  of  injuries.  His  was  a  more  minute 
statement  of  the  real  or  supposed  wrongs  of  his 
people,  and  he  was  evidently  even  more  subtle 
than  his  predecessor.  He  painted  the  sufferings 
of  the  women  an  i  children  when  their  habitations 
were  burnt  by  the  English,  and  themselves  turned 
out  in  the  midst  of  an  inclement  winter.  He  spoke 
of  the  burying  places  which  the  Enghshman's 
plough  had  turned  up,  and  the  sacred  ashes  which 
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had  been  thereby  given  to  the  winds.  His  speech 
produced  a  more  obvious  effect  than  that  of  the 
first  speaker,  and  the  assembly  began  to  grow 
impatient  for  the  performance  of  the  promised  rite. 

Meanwhile,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec, 
and  a  large  number  of  French  officers  had  collect- 
ed to  witness  the  spectacle.  It  will  be  remembered, 
by  those  conversant  with  the  early  history  of  the 
French  in  America,  that  the  exhibition  was  one 
they  took  such  delight  in,  that  not  a  few  were  got 
up  at  their  own  special  instance  and  suggestion. 

Nothing  further  was  wanting  to  rouse  the  Indians 
to  the  proper  degree  of  excitement  but  a  song,  and 
this  we  had.  Ivlusic  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  these 
savages ;  the  same  that  the  softer  notes  (a  strange 
circumstance)  are  said  'o  have  upon  the  lion. 
The  war-song,  chanted  by  an  experienced  war- 
rior, will,  at  once,  and  at  any  time,  rouse  all  the 
dormant  energies  of  an  Indian. 

The  anticipated  result  attended  the  rhythmical 
appeal  to  their  passions.  The  whole  band — the 
entire  camp  were  in  motion  at  once,  and  clamorous 
to  satiate  their  vengeance.  There  was  every  pro- 
bability of  their  being  permitted  to  do  so.    We 
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were  brought  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  stake,  and 
there  held.  And  now  came  the  moment  when 
if  any  motive  operated  to  save  any  one  of  the  pri- 
soners it  was  declared.  Teddy's  star  was  still 
ascendant — he  was  first  respited.  A  mother, 
whose  son  had  fallen  at  the  siege  of  Detroit,  two 
years  before,  came  forward,  and  after  giving  him 
two  or  three  sound  knocks  upon  the  head,  by  way 
of  paying  his  ransom,  cut  the  thongs  with  which 
they  had  secured  his  Umbs,  and  he  stood  free. 

"  Murther,  murther — by  the  sowl  of  me,  what 
does  the  ould  body  mane?"  roared  Paddy,  rubbing 
the  spot  upon  which  his  new  mistress  had  laid  the 
purchase-money,  and  laughing  most  heartily — by 
the  by,  he  had  never  ceased  laughing  since  our 
capture.  "  And  sure  the  cmtur  is  ugly  enough 
wid  her  wicked  looks — the  murthersome  ould 
sowl,  to  be  letting  alone  hard  knocks,  she  might, 
bad  luck  to  her." 

"  But,  Teddy,  you  are  to  take  no  part  in  yon- 
der horrid  spectacle —remember  that,  and  be 
thankful,"  said  I. 

"  Sure  I'm  agreeable; — yet,  the  strange  ould 
body  might  have  passed  the  affront  to  my  head 
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and  shouther,  she  might.  And  the  raps  on  my 
knuckles  are  nothing  at  all,  at  all,  like  the  love- 
taps  we  get  in  Tipperary."   ■    < 

The  old  woman  grew  anxious  to  carry  away  her 
property ;  and  Teddy  left  i^s  with  a  hearty  laugh 
on  his  lips,  and,  apparently,  as  happy  as  if  he  had 
been  drinking  whiskey  in  an  Irish  bheahng.  Uncle 
Rufus's  nephew  was  also  liberated,  to  supply  the 
place  of  an  Indian  husband  who  had  fallen  in  a 
recent  domestic  quarrel.  Macgillicuddy,  myself, 
and  the  Huron  were  doomed  to  the  death  of  fire. 

As  being  first  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  the  one 
upon  whom  they  were  most  desirous  to  glut  their 
vengeance,  and  from  whom  the  courage,  which 
alone  could  afford  them  sport,  was  most  expected, 
they  led  the  Indian  warrior  to  the  pile.  His  con- 
duct, on  this  occasion,  afforded  another  proof  of 
what  precept  and  example  may  do,  when  acting 
upon  indomitable  pride  and  a  wild  spirit  of  chi- 
valry. Not  a  muscle  of  his  face  was  relaxed ;  his 
demeanour  was  as  calm  as  if  he  had  been  about  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  peace.  In  the  midst  of 
tortures,  which  were  refinements  on  the  barbarities 
of  Sergius  and  Procopius,  and  the  Inquisitions  of 
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Spain  and  Goa,  not  a  muscle  of  his  face  was  seen 
to  move  involuntarily.  He  sung  his  boastful  war- 
song,  in  whicii  he  recounted  the  brave  actions  he 
had  perfonned  at  the  expense  of  his  captors,  the 
stratagems  by  which  he  had  surprised  and  de- 
stroyed them — the  barbarous  methods  by  which 
he  had  put  his  prisoners  to  death,  in  tones  as 
steady  and  full  as  if  he  had  been  paying  a  tribute 
to  the  beauty  of  his  mistress.  The  inflexions  of 
his  voice  were  as  numerous  and  as  easily  noted 
as  ever,  and  the  roll  of  his  eye  was  as  steady  and 
undisturbed.  ;  i  ;         ./ 

•   The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  his  death - 


song : — 


THE    LITTLE    FOX's    DEATH-SONG. 

"  Down  I  took  my  spear — my  tough  spear ; 
Down  I  took  my  bow — my  good  bow  ; 
Fill'd  my  qxiiver  with  sharp  arrows, 
Slung  my  hatchet  to  my  shoulder, 

'     Forth  I  wander'd  to  the  wild  wood. 
Who  comes  yonder ?      ••<•'-->»'      ;     .: 
Ha !  I  know  him  by  his  feather — 
Leader  of  the  Iroquois. 
And  he  comes  to  dip  that  feather 
In  a  vanquished  Huron's  blood. 
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"  Then  I  pois'd  my  tough  ash  spear ;         ^  j 
Then  I  beut  my  pride  of  bows ;      ,  . 

From  ray  quiver  drew  an  arrow, — 
Rais'd  ray  war-cry ; — ha !  he  falls. 
"^      From  his  crest  I  took  the  feather ; 
'   "..  From  his  crown  I  tore  the  scalp-lock. 

Shout  his  friends  their  cry  of  vengeance ! 
What  avails  it  ?    Are  they  eagles  ? 
Nought  else  can  o'ertake  the  Huron. 

"  Why  should  I  fear  to  die  ? 
I  never  told  a  lie : 

Kind  have  I  been  to  father  and  to  mother. 
I  never  turned  my  back  upon  a  foe. 
I  slew  my  people's  enemies — 
'  Why  should  I  fear  to  die  ?       .  .     ;   , 

Kindle,  then,  your  flames  around  me ; 
Tear  my  flesh  with  heated  pincers, 
Probe  me  with  a  burning  arrow ; 
I  can  teach  a  coward  Mohawk 
How  a  valiant  man  should  die." 

The  horrors  which  followed  the  proclamation 
of  the  wrongs  he  had  done  them  is  too  revolting 
to  paint.  Not  the  plucking  out  his  nails,  sear- 
ing his  eye-balls,  tearing  pieces  out  of  his  body 
with  red-hot  pincers,  could  force  a  lengthened 
respiration  from  him.      Meanwhile  he  continued 
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his  death-song,  with  a  countenance  steady  and 
cahn  as  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  Jife.  I 
stood  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  within 
five  or  six  feet— as  near  as  the  fire  would  let 
me  be,  of  him,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
evinced  less  fortitude  at  the  drawing  of  one  of  my 
teeth  by  an  unskilful  dentist  than  he  did  at  tor- 
ments which  the  ingenuity  of  a  host  of  fiends  would 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  parallel.        '      ' 

They  subjected  Donald  to  very  little  torture, 
for  he  bellowed  like  a  bull  at  the  first  touch  . 
of  the  flame ;  after  which  unmanly  exhibition  of 
weakness,  they  considered  him  unworthy  of  further 
notice,  and  gave  him  up  to  the  women  and  boys. 
These  diverted  themselves  with  the  hapless  Scotch- 
man for  a  few  minutes,  but  there  being  nothing 
heroic  in  his  behaviour  to  stimulate  them,  and  no 
whet  to  their  cruelty,  for  he  uttered  neither  taunts 
nor  reproaches,  they  grew  weary  of  him,  and  soon 
despatched  him :  happy  Donald  ! 

The  day  was  now  near  its  close,  and  having  had 
sufficient  sport  for  that  time  they  concluded  to  defer 
my  share  of  the  exhibition  till  the  morrow.  I  was 
carried  back  to  the  cabin  from  which  I  had  been 
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taken  in  the  morning,  the  guard  resumed  its  care 
of  me,  and  victuals  was  brought  me — this  time 
not  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  me  to  make 
a  full  meal,  but  enough  to  keep  me  from  starving. 
They  then  left  me  to  repose — such  repose  as  may 
be  taken  by  one  who  has  witnessed  a  spectacle 
like  that  I  have  described,  and  knows  that,  with 
another  sun,  he  will  become  the  subject  of  a  similar 
practice  and  catastrophe. 
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The  Indians  are  not  in  the  habit  of  binding 
their  prisoners,  or  of  attempting  to  secure  them 
by  any  other  means  than  vigilance  and  circumspec- 
tion, unless  on  their  marches.  They  believe , 
themselves  capable  of  circumventing  all  stratagems 
devised  for  escape,  besides,  it  seems  to  them  a 
stain  upon  their  honour,  a  reflection  upon  their 
wisdom  and  courage,  that  a  whole  tribe  should 
fear  the  assaults  of  a  solitary,  unarmed  individual, 
and  that  individual  a  white  man.  Were  it  one  of 
their  own  race,  more  caution  would  be  used,  but 
in  their  opinion,  Europeans  are  such  fools,  that, 
once  entrapped,  they  are  as  little  likely  to  escape 
as  a  leg-broken  bear.  Two  athletic  Indians  were 
to  sleep  at  the  door,  and  this  was  the  only  precau- 
tion used  by  them  to  prevent  my  escape. 

Food  of  the  most  nourishing  kind  was  brought 
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me  soon  after,  and  upon  this  night  a  small  quan- 
tity, perhaps  half  a  gill,  of  brandy.  It  was  the 
first  and  the  only  instance  I  ever  knew  of  their 
parting  with  a  drop  of  this  favourite  beverage  for 
love  or  money.  Being  but  little  used  to  liquor  of 
any  kind,  and  withal  overpowered  by  the  great 
fatigues  and  excitements  I  had  passed  through, 
during  the  day,  I  fell  into  a  very  sound  and,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  those  excitements,  a  very 
pleasant  slumber.  I  had  dreams,  but  they  were 
of  those  disjointed  things  which  do  not  refer  to 
any  past  transaction  nor  can  be  considered  "  pro- 
phetic of  the  future,"  which  may  follow  repletion 
or  debauch,  a  supper  of  raw  meat,  or  a  bumper 
too  much  of  whiskey-punch. 

The  night  had  set  in  with  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
and  one  of  those  tempests  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  are 
very  frequent  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Some  time  in  the  night,  perhaps  a  little  past  mid- 
night, I  felt  a  slight  jostling  at  my  elbow,  and 
iiediately  after,  a  hand  was  laid  lightly  on  my 
!  and  then  on  my  lips,  as  I  supposed  in  imposi- 
tion of  silence.     The  hand  was  extended  to  my 
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arm,  a  slight  pull  upon  which  implied  that  I  was 
to  rise  and  follow.  I  did  not  forget  that  I  was 
within  half  a  dozen  feet  of  two  vigilant  sentinels, 
and  moved  with  all  the  hghtness  and  caution  com- 
patible with  secrecy  and  despatch. 

After  wandering  for  a  while  through  the  woods, 
we  came  at  length  to  a  cabin,  into  which  we  en- 
tered. There  were  only  two  persor.,  in  it,  an 
Indian  woman,  blind,  and  very  aged,  and  a  little 
girl  of  five  or  six,  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of 
consumption,  and  the  object  of  the  sedulous  care  of 
the  gray-headed  nurse.  She  was  the  grandmother 
of  the  sick  child.  My  conductor  withdrew,  and 
we  remained  sitting  together  for  some  minutes 
without  speaking.  Perhaps  she  was  not  aware  of 
my  presence.  When  made  so  by  some  little  word 
of  endearment  bestowed  upon  the  sick  child,  she 
broke  silence  by  a  question  put  in  the  metapho- 
rical manner  of  her  people. 

"  Why  has  the  Pale-Face,  for  such  thy  speech 
says  thou  art,  come  to  the  village  of  my  people  V 
le  answer   of  the  Pale-Face,"    I  replied, 
ig  the  figurative  style,  "  is  *  not  as  a  bird 
>  the  nest  of  its  mate,  willing! 
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love, — but  as  they  bang  a  chained  bear — growl- 
ing, and  by  force." 

"  I  hear  thee,  but  I  do  not  see  thee— it  is  fifty 
winters  since  my  ears  drank  in  the  sounds  of  a 
white  man's  voice.  The  aged  Fawn's  Foot  thought 
never  again  to  hear  the  tones  which  once  were 
sweeter  to  her  tiian  the  rattling  of  a  brook  of  cool 
water  in  the  ears  of  a  thirsty  man,  or  the  song  ot 
a  hen  dove  in  the  season  of  its  mating." 

"  And  yet  the  home  of  thy  tribe  is  so  near  to 
white  people,  that  it  is  less  than  the  labour  of  a 
sun  to  go  from  hence  to  their  dwelling-place." 

"  The  Fawn's  Foot  made  a  vow  before  the 
Great  Spirit  never  to  set  her  foot  again  amongst 
the  treacherous  people  who  can  blush  for  what  they 
do,  the  wicked  men  whose  speech  is  a  lie." 

"  Has  the  Fawn's  Foot  kept  her  vow  ?" 

"  The  Fawn's  Foot  has  kept  her  vow." 

"  And  why  did  the  Fawn's  Foot  make  that 
vow?" 

"  Listen!" 

"  I  listen." 

"  Then  I  will  tell  thee  why.  Mark  my  words, 
for  I  will  tell  thee  the  truth.    Who  ever  heard  the 
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Fawn's  Foot  lie  ?  Why  should  she  ?  how  dare  she  ? 
when  she  must  so  soon  go  to  the  land  of  spirits, 
so  soon  become  an  inhabitant  of  the  Happy  Hunt- 
ing Grounds,  or  of  those  appointed  to  the  souls 
of  the  coward,  and  the  har,  and  the  hater  of  his 
parents,  and  the  reviler  of  sacred  things.  Now 
the  time  of  the  Fawn's  Foot  is  at  hand,  and 
knowing  that  she  must  soon  cross  the  Bridge  of 
Souls,*  or  the  Great  Snake,*  or  essay  the  Stone 
Canoe,*  she  will  not  do  those  thmgs  which  shall 
place  her  lot  amongst  the  bad.  Let  my  so."  hsten 
to  the  words  which  an  old  bird  will  sing  in  his  ear 
of  the  treachery  of  the  men  of  his  colour." 

"  The  Fawn's  Foot  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Great  Chief,  Burning  Arrow.  Her  father  was  a 
man.  He  had  struck — slain  more  enemies,— he 
had  taken  more  scalps, — he  had  burned  more  vil- 
lages,— than  any  other  warrior  of  his  nation.  When 
men  of  war  met  together,  they  talked  of  the 
Burning  Arrow  of  the  Iroquois.  When  mothers  of 
other  nations  would  make  their  children  sit  still 
or  go  to  sleep,  they  said,  *  hark !  I  hear  the  war- 

*  Different  methods  of  crrsslng  the  "  River  of  Souls,"  to 
{ivrive  at  their  paradise.  ^      ' 
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cry  of  the  Burning  Arrow ;'  or,  *  look !  I  see  the 
eagle-feather  of  the  Iroquois  Great  Chief.'  Doea 
the  Pale-Face  hear  ?" 

.    "  He  hears."  -        •      -    "     . 

;  *i.  I  was  his  only  daughter — where  is  he  now  1 
I  had  brothers,  where  are  they  ?  Ask  the  vulture, 
and  the  panther.  The  vulture  will  answer,  *  My 
beak  is  red  with  the  blood  of  the  seven  sons  of 
the  Iroquois  Chief.  The  panther — if  the  sulky 
creature  speak  at  all,  will  say,  *  I  will  tell  you 
when  I  have  done  picking  my  bone.'  *What  bone, 
panther  ?'  '  The  thigh  bone,'  says  he,  '  of  an  Iro- 
quois warrior.* " 

"  Thou   hadst   brothers,  then,    and   they    are 
dead?"  ;-:^, 
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"  I  had  brothers,  and  they  are  dead.  When  I 
was  a  squab  dove,  there  were  seven  birds  in  the 
same  nest.  They  are  gone — with  the  snows  that  . 
have  melted,  and  run  to  the  embrace  of  the  rivers, 
with  tlie  flowers  that  have  withered  or  rotted  on 
the  stem.  Listen,  my  son,  and  I  will  tell  thee 
how  they  fell." 

"  I  Usten."  • 

"  There  came  to  our  borders  an  army  of  men 
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of  thy  tongue  and  colour.  It  was  more  than  fifty 
snows  ago.  They  were  very  many,  and  they 
were  armed,  not  as  the  Iroquois  are  armed, 
with  bows  and  arrows,  but  with  spears  that 
thundered  and  lightened,  and  sent  forth  unseen 
death.  Their  '  medicine*  was  so  potent  that  the 
Iroquois  fell  before  it  like  nuts  and  acorns, 
when  the  trees  of  the  forest  are  shaken  by  a  high 
wind  in  the  harvest-moon.  Still,  the  Iroquois 
were  not  afraid,  for  they  were  men.  They  said  to 
the  Pale-Face,  *  why  hast  thou  come  into  our 
distant  forests  to  utter  the  cry  of  war?' 

*'  The  Pale-Face  answered,  '  they  are  not  thy 
forests — they  are  mine.*  -    -^  ^  ,-  . 

"  *  Thine,  are  they?  who  made  them  thine?' 
asked  the  Red  Man.  ■    -^  ^  ^    -  '     V 

"  '  The  Great  Spirit.*  .-  •      -  •  - v 

a  i  Thy  Great  Spirit  might  have  bidden  thee 
come,  but  it  was  not  the  Master  of  Breath  whom 
the  Iroquois  worship — the  Mighty  Spirit  who 
sits  in  the  winds,  and  rides  on  the  black  cloud, 
whose  cabin  is  in  the  Great  Falls,  and  who  is  the 
friend  of  the  Red  Man?'  v 

"  *  Brothers,  the  God  of  the  White  Man  is  the 
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God  of  the  Red  Man,*  answered  the  stranger. 
*  He  has  whisp  jr3d  these  words  in  the  ears  of 
our  race.  The  Red  Man  is  a  poor  simple  creature, 
he  linows  Httle — the  sheep  was  his  father,  and 
the  deer  was  his  mother ;  take  his  lands — he  does 
not  want  them,  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them.      Brothers,    we  heard  the  words  of   the 
Great   Spirit;  they  pleased  us.     We  have  come 
hither  to  take  the  forests  of  which  you  make  no 
use,  save  to  get  meat  from  them ;  and  the  rivers, 
of  which  you  make  no  use,  save  to  take  fish  from 
them  ;  and  the  lakes,  of  which  you  make  no  use, 
save  to  kill  a  few  wild-fowls  in  them;  and  the 
grounds,  from  which  you  have  lopt  the  trees,  but 
use  no  further  than  for  the  planting  of  com,  and 
beans,  and  pumpkins.     Every  thing  you  have  is 
of  no  use  to  you,  because  you  are  fools,  but  we 
are  very  wise — the  owl  was  our  father,  the  cun- 
ning old  crow  was  our  mother,  and   we  have  a 
great  deal  of  the  blood  of  the  eagle  in  our  veins. 
We  vnll  take  your  forests,  and  your  rivers,  and 
your  lakes,    and  your  fields,  and  you  shall   see 
what  we  will  do  with  them.' 
"  The  Burning- Arrow  said  to  the  stranger,  *Per- 
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haps  the  sheep  was  our  father,  and  perhaps  the 
deer  was  our  mother,  but  the  offspring  of  the 
sheep  and  the  deer  are  the  lords  of  the  land,  and 
sooner  will  they  become  food  for  the  wild  cat 
than  suffer  the  pale-faced  stranger  to  pick  away 
the  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  as  the  crow  picks 
out  the  eyes  of  the  dead  buck/ 

"  The  White  Man  replied,  fiercely,  and  drew  his 
big  knife  j  the  Red  Man  calmly  took  out  his  spear- 
head, and  fitted  it  to  the  shaft,  new-strung  his  bow, 
and  wiped  the  dust  from  his  war-club.  My  son  hears. 

"  There  was  in  the  camp  of  the  Iroquois, 
whilst  that  people  and  the  wily  stranger  were 
holdmg  this  discourse,  a  httle  maiden,  who  had 
seen  the  flowers  bloom  sixteen  times.  The  people 
of  her  race  thought  her  very  beautiful,  and  loved 
her  very  much.  The  young  men  compared  her 
feet  to  the  leaf  of  the  red  oak,  and  her  step  to 
the  step  of  the  fawn,  and  her  eyes  to  the  eyes  of 
the  kid,  and  her  hand  to  the  spread  wing  of  the 
lark,  and  her  voice  to  the  voice  of  the  singing 
bird,  and  the  music  of  a  little  water-fall.  They 
gathered  the  flower  which  blooms  among  thorns 
for  her  to  put  in  her  hair,  and  brought  her,  from 
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the  shores  of  the  Great  Lake  of  Storms,'*  the  shells 
which  Indian  maidens  love  to  weave  into  their 
garments.  If  there  was  a  bird  seen  in  the  bush 
with  gay  feathers,  the  little  maiden  was  sure  to 
have  it  thrown  at  her  feet;  and  if  they  heard  of  a 
paint  which  had  a  liveher  colour,  they  brought  it 
for  the  use  of  the  girl  of  the  Iroquois.  Dost 
thou  know  who  was  that  girl?"  ^  ,  v  .» 

"  I  do  not  know  who  was  that  girl." 
"  That  girl  was  the  Fawn's  Foot  of  the  Iro- 
quois— the  old  blind  woman  who  now  pours  her 
words  into  the  ears  of  a  boy  of  the  pale  race. 
Let  my  son  listen,  and  I  will  tell  him  yet  more 
of  the  story  of  the  wrongs  which  that  race  in- 
flicted on  the  Red  Man.  ^ 

"  There  was,  amongst  the  strangers  who  came 
to  the  council-house  of  my  tribe,  a  young  warrior 
— let  me  pass  my  hand  over  thy  cheek — he  had 
seen  thy  years — :it  may  be  two  or  three  summers 
more.  The  Great  Spirit  had  made  him  very  beau- 
tiful, and  given  to  him  a  tongue  which,  like  the 
eye  of  the  rattlesnake,  could  lure  whomsoever  it 
would.     He  was  tall  as  the  tallest  of  my  nation, 

♦  Great  Lake  of  Storms— the  ocean,  .  .  ^ 
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and  straight  as  a  young  pine.  His  hair  curled  like 
the  tendrils  of  the  wild  vine,  and  hung  upon  his 
brow,  in  clusters,  like  bunches  of  grapes  in  the 
corn-moon.  His  step  was  as  hght  as  that  of  a 
young  kid,  his  cheek  was  painted  of  the  colour  of 
the  beautiful  flower  that  blooms  among  thorns. 
Dost  thou  listen  ?    Thou  dost ;  it  is  well.  t    , 

"  The  Fawn's  Foot  saw  the  beautiful  Pale- 
Face,  and  love  entered  into  her  heart,  and  grief 
bowed  down  her  soul.  She  said  to  her  mother, 
*  I  love  this  stranger — to  her  father,  I  love  this 
stranger — to  her  seven  brothers,  I  love  this  stranger. 
Speak  to  him,  father — mother — brothers,  ask  him 
to  come  to  the  village  of  our  land,  and  let  the 
little  Fawn's  Foot  boil  his  bison-meat,  and  weave 
his  mocassins,  and  prepare  his  com.' 

"  The  mother  said  to  the  Fawn's  Foot,  *  Wilt 
thou  become  the  wife  of  a  man  who  would  drive 
thy  tribe  beyond  the  hills  of  the  setting  sun  ? 
No ;  let  her  children  call  a  Red  Man  father.'    ;■ 

"  The  father  said  to  the  daughter,  '  Will  the 
daughter  of  the  Burning-Arrow  sit  down  in  the 
cabin  of  a  man  who  comes  to  extirpate  her  race  ? 
No ;  let  her  children  call  a  Red  Man  father.' 
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"  The  seven  brothers  of  the  Fawn's  Foot  said  to 
her,  *  Wilt  thou  become  the  wife  of  a  man  against 
whom  the  Iroquois  is  now  filling  his  quiver  ? 
No^  The  eagle  does  not  match  with  the  sparrow- 
hawk  ;  the  panther  only  couples  with  the  panther ; 
and  when  the  wolf  goes  forth  to  look  a  wife,  he 
never  asks  the  badger  for  his  daughter.  No ;  let 
her  children  call  a  Red  Man  father.*       «„  *^,,  . 

"  But  the  maiden  heeded  not  their  words ;  she 
opened  not  her  ears  to  the  warning  cry  of  the  owl 
on  the  ridge  of  her  father's  cabin.  The  wicked 
stranger  saw  that  she  loved  him,  that  he  was 
dearer  to  her  than  the  nestlings  of  a  dove  to  their 
mother ;  and  he  said  to  her,  fondly,  *  Leave  the 
smoky  and  crazy  cabin  of  the  Burning-Arrow  for 
the  arms  and  the  house  of  a  pale-faced  warrior." 
The  maiden  forgot  that  the  gay  rattlesnake  has 
fangs,  and  the  sleek  panther  claws,  that  there  is 
poison  in  the  sting  of  the  speckled  lizard,  and  hes 
on  the  tongue  of  the  mocking-bird  ;  and  she  said 
to  the  wicked  stranger,  *  The  Fawn's  Foot  will 
leave  the  smoky  and  crazy  cabin  of  her  father, 
and  mother,  and  brothers,  and  go  with  thee  to 
thy  home,  wherever  it  be.'   Foolish  girl !  to  follow 
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a  wicked  Pale-Face.  She  should  have  remembered 
that  the  cabin  which  is  smoky  and  crazy,  so  there  be 
soft  voices  and  love-beaming  eyes  within,  is  better 
than  the  house  which  neither  the  rain  nor  the  wind 
can  enter,  but  into  which  hard  words  and  conten- 
tious sounds  may." 

"  Did  the  Fawn's  Foot  leave  the  Iroquois 
cabin  for  the  arms  of  the  stranger  ?"  I  demanded. 

"  The  Fawn's  Foot  left  the  Iroquois  cabin  for 
the  arms  of  a  stranger.  While  her  father,  and 
mother,  and  brothers  slept,  she  stole  out  from  their\ 
crazy  and  smoky  cabin,  and  fled  with  him  to  his 
own  country  beyond  the  Great  Salt  Lake." 

"  Did  the  Fawn's  Foot  i^ve  to  be  sorry  that  she 
fled  with  the  Pale-Face  ?"  .  . jts5    -'      , 

"  The  Fawn's  Foot  lived  to  be  sorry  that  she 
fled  with  the  Pale-Face.  Let  my  son  listen.  '* 
.  "  We  fled,  and,  ere  two  suns  had  set,  we  stood 
upon  the  banks  of  a  Great  River,  and  saw  before  us 
a  thing  which  seemed  to  be  endued  with  life,  white 
as  snow,  and  moving  like  a  cloud  driven  by  a  high 
wind.  It  was  one  of  those  creatures  which  carry 
the  Pale-Face  over  the  great  waters.  The  beautiful 
stranger  said  to  the  Fawn's  Foot,  *  This  great 
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canoe  departs  with  to-morrow's  sun  for  the  cabin 
of  my  father,  in  the  island  of  white  men.  It  is 
the  order  of  my  great  chief  that  I  shall  take  a 
paddle  in  her.  Will  the  Fawn's  Foot  go  with  me, 
and  be  my  love,  or  will  she  return  to  the  smoky 
and  crazy  cabin  of  her  father  V 

"  The  Fawn's  Foot  began  to  feel  sorry  that  she 
had  left  her  father,  and  mother,  and  seven  brothers, 
and  she  answered —  '  •' •»   •'  ^    J  -    '    ^'  ■ 

"  '  The  Fawn's  Foot  will  return  to  the  smoky 
and  crazy  cabin  of  her  father.'  /^,  . 

"  '  And  become  the  wife  of  a  red  hunter,  and 
bear  sons  and  daughters  to  a  lazy  man  who  will  sit 
drinking  the  juice  of  the  "  neshcamminick"  whilst 
the  mother  of  his  children  is  pounding  the  com  or 
dragging  home  the  fuel  ?  Now,  let  the  maiden 
Hsten  to  my  words.  If  she  will  go  with  me,  I  will 
take  her  to  a  pleasant  cabin  in  a  flowery  valley  ; 
in  the  sides  of  this  cabin  there  shall  be  many 
places  through  which  the  warm  sun  shall  enter,  to 
cheer  and  enliven  those  within  it ;  vines  shall  creep 
over  its  walls,  and  these  vines  shall  have  rich 
clusters  of  beautiful  flowers ;  and  my  love  and  T 
will  sit,  in  the  soft  evenings  of  the  warm  season, 
and  note  the  buds  just  bursting  into  bloom.' 
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"  How  could  the  Fawn's  Foot  do  less  t^an 
look  kindly  upon  the  man  who  said  such  pretty 
words  ? 

"  '  And  then,'  said  the  wily  man,  *  the  bird  will 
hop  into  the  bush  and  sing  his  soft  song,  and  again 
the  lovers  will  say,  *  how  beautiful !' ' 

"  *  But  the  Fawn's  Foot  will  say.  Just  so  the 
bird  hopped  into  the  bush  that  stood  beside  the 
cabin  of  the  Burning  Arrow,'  and  tears  will  flow 
into  her  eyes/  •       •  ,  f  •  »  • 

"  '  The  Pale-Face  will  kiss  them  away.'  \ 

"  *  Ere  that  the  Pale-Face  will  have  ceased 
to  love  the  Fawn's  Foot,  or  to  think  much  of 
her  kisses.  He  will  see  the  beautiful  maidens 
of  his  own  country,  maidens  with  a  skin  like 
his  own,  and  locks  shining  like  the  folds  of  a 
cloud,  lit  up  by  the  setting  sun,  and  he  will 
compare  them  with  the  black  hair  and  dark 
skin  of  the  Iroquois,  and  he  will  loathe  the 
girl  whom  he  brought  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rapid  River.'  .'   ;    .    ,     -     .  . 

"  '  The  Pale-Face  will  never  do  this.' 

"  '  How  shall  the  Fawn's  Foot  know  that  he  will 
never  do  this  ?  Even  in  her  own  country  there 
have  been  liars, — lovers  who  deluded  and  deceived, 
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to  their  ruin — poor  simple  maidens  like  the  Fawn's 
Foot.     I  may  not  believe  thee.'  • ; 

"  *  Listen,  beautiful  creature  !  to  my  words  ; — 
pour  oil  into  thine  ears,  and  hear.  I  will  never 
quit  thee,  never  cease  to  love  thee.  Dost  thou 
believe,  beautiful  creature  !  in  the  Great  Spirit  V 

"  '  I  believe  in  the  Great  Spirit.* 

"  '  Dost  thou  believe  that  he  hath  punishments 
for  the  liar?'  w 

"  *  I  believe  that  he  hath  punishments  for  the 
liar.*        '  .  .        •' 

"  '  Him  I  call — him  I  bid  hear  the  words  which 
the  Pale-Face  now  utters  in  the  ears  of  the  young 
maiden  of  the  Iroquois.  I  will  never  desert  thee. 
Thou  shalt  be  my  wife ;  my  home  shall  be  thy 
home  ;  and  the  children  thou  bearest  shall  be  my 
children.     Wilt  thou  go,  my  beloved?' 

"  What  could  the  Iroquois  answer  ?  She  loved 
the  Pale-Face,  and  could  not  leave  him.  Her 
father  was  very  dear  to  her,  her  mother  was  very 
dear  to  her,  her  seven  brothers  were  very  dear  to 
her, — but  dearer  yet  was  the  beautiful  stranger ; 
and  for  him  she  left  the  friends  of  her  youth,  and 
the  flowers  she  nourished,    and    the    trees    she 
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planted,  and  her  birds,  and  her  playmates,  to  fol- 
low him  to  his  cabin  in  the  flowery  vale. 

"  She  entered  with  him  the  big  canoe,  and  saw 
its  robes  cast  loose  to  the  wind,  and  felt  it  tossed 
about  on  the  waters.  Two  moons  the  canoe  was 
tossed  among  great  waves,  but  they  were  short 
moons  to  the  Fawn's  Foot,  for  the  white  man  had 
not  yet  ceased  to  love  her.  The  thunders  rolled 
and  the  hghtnings  flashed,  and  the  winds  blew 
very  loud,  but  the  Fawn's  Foot  neither  heard,  nor 
saw,  nor  cared  for  them,  for  she  slept  in  the  arms 
of  the  man  she  loved.  And  pleased  had  she  been 
if  the  Great  Spirit  had  called  her  away  then  to  the 
happy  lands  beyond  the  River  of  Souls,  so  that  her 
lover  could  have  been  called  also.  Yet  she  often 
thought  of  her  father,  and  mother,  and  brothers, 
and  sometimes  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes,  but  the 
white  man  kissed  them  away,  and  sho  was  happy. 

"  At  length  they  saw  land  again,  and  soon  the 
waves  ceased  to  toss  the  big  canoe.  Still  they 
passed  on,  up  a  wide  river,  which  bore,  on  its 
bosom,  other  great  canoes,  more  in  number  than 
the  tongue  could  count.  Its  banks  were  very 
green,  and  a  hundred  tall  cabins  lifted  up  their 
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heads  from  out  the  thin  groves  which  nodded  over 
them,  Hke  a  warrior  who  sJeeps  in  the  midst  of 
dangers.  At  last  we  came  to  a  great  town,  and 
the  Fawn's  Foot  saw  many  people  with  skins,  like, 
those  who  tied  up  the  wings  of  the  canoe  which 
had  carried  her  thither.  It  was  now  that  the 
Fawn's  Foot  felt  lonely  and  miserable,  and  wished 
herself  in  the  crazy  and  smoky  cabin  of  the  Burn- 
ing Arrow.  She  stood  amongst  strange  people,  who 
looked  at  her  with  eyes  like  those  with  which  the 
dog  looks  at  his  brother  dog  who  is  trying  to  get 
away  his  bone.  Strange  men  looked  into  her  face 
with  a  meaning  that  did  not  please  her ;  women 
came  and  pulled  at  her  crest  of  feathers  and  collar  of 
wampum,  her  deer-skin  robe,  and  mocassins  of  the 
black  martin  ;  and  children  made  up  mouths,  and 
showed  their  teeth  at  the  wretched  Iroquois.  She 
looked  around  for  the  Pale-Face,  who  had  bidden 
the  Great  Spirit  hear  the  words  which  he  uttered 
in  the  ears  of  the  young  woman  of  the  Iroquois. 
What  did  she  see  ?     Listen,  my  son. 

"  She  saw  him  standing  a  Uttle  way  from  her,  and 
heeding  her  not,  A  beautiful  woman  stood  at  his 
side,  her  anns,  white  as  the  Uly,  were  throvm  around 
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his  neck,  and  her  cheek,  covered  vv'ith  shining  locks, 
laid  upon  his  bosom.  Three  little  children  were 
at  his  knee,  the  eldest  cried  *  father !'  the  second 
cried  ^  father !'  the  youngest  cried  *  father !'  His 
eye,  wet  with  the  dew  of  the  heart — had  he  a  heart? 
told  that  indeed  they  were  his.  ' 

"  The  Fawn's  Foot  felt^  at  once,  the  courage 
of  a  daughter  of  the  Burning  Arrow,  and  she  went 
up  to  the  faithless  man,  and  asked  '  Who  is 
this  V 

'  My  wife.' 
Are  these  children  thy  children  V 
"  '  These  children  are  my  children.* 
"  '  What  am  I  V 

'  A  squaw,  and  a  dingy  one.* 
*  Am  I  not  thy  wife  V 
"  *  No — my  hght  o'  love — a  creature  for  my 
sport.* 

"  '  Where  is  the  pleasant  cabin  in  the  flowery 
valley,  with  the  places  for  the  sun  to  shine  through, 
and  with  the  vines  thick  with  clusters  of  beautiful 
flowers  creeping  over  is  walls?' 

'*'  'It  belongs  to  this  woman  ot  my  own  colour — 
this  wedded  love  of  my  youth.    We  shall  sit  there 
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in  the  warm  evenings  of  summer,  and  together 
note  the  buds  just  bursting  into  bloom/ 

"  *  And  what  will  become  of  the  Fawn's  Foot  V 

**  *  Be  to  another  what  she  has  been  to  me.' 

"  *  She  can  never  be  to  another  what  she  has 
been  to  thee.  She  can  never  love  another  as  she 
has  loved  the(\' 

"  '  Then  let  her  beg,  or  die.  Either  were  better 
than  the  smoky  and  crazy  cabin  of  her  father.' 

"  '  Dost  thou  believe,  Pale-Face,  in  the  Great 
Spirit  V 

"  *  I  believe  ni  the  Great  Spirit.' 

"  *  Dost  thou  believe  that  he  hath  punishments 
for  the  liar  ?' 

"  '  I  beheve  that  he  has  punishments  for  the 
liar.' 

"  '  Him  did'st  thou  call — him  did'st  thou  bid 
hear  the  words  wl  ich  thou  did'st  utter  in  the  ears 
of  the  young  woman  of  the  Iroquois.  Him  did'st 
call  to  witness  that  thou  wouldst  never  desert 
me.  Thy  vords  were  *  Thou  shalt  be  my  wife, 
my  only  wife — my  home  shalt  be  thy  home, 
and  the  children  thou  shalt  bear,  shall  call  me 
father.' 
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"  '  I  may  have  said  so.  But  if  I  did,  the  words 
were  not  words  spoken  to  be  kept— they  were 
words  spoken  to  an  Indian— water  poured  upon 
dry  sand.' 

"  *  Dost  thou  beheve  in  the  Great  Spirit?' 
"  '  I  believe  in  the  Great  Spirit.' 
"  '  Thou  behevest  that  he  will  punish  liars  V 
"  *  I  believe  that  he  will  punish  Hars.' 
"  '  Him  I  call  to  hear  and  punish  thy  falsehood. 
Mayst  thou  thyself  meet  with  the  hard  fate  thou 
hast  decreed  to  a  poor  Indian  girl,  who  loved  thee 
well,  and  trusted  thee  far.     When  thy  years  are 
numbered,  and  thy  spirit,  parted  from  the  flesh, 
shall  go  to'the  River  of  Souls,  may  the  Snake — if 
the  Blackfoot  Pass  be  thine, — or  the  Sharp  Rock 
of  the   Delawares, — or  the  Stone  Canoe  of  the 
Chepewyans  fail  to  bear  thee  safely  over  that  river 
to  the  Happy  Lands  ;  or  if  thou  goest  safely  over, 
may  thy  father's  cabin  be  not  found  amongst  the 
cabins  of  the  spirits  cf  thy  race.* 

"  *  Listen,  white  man,  yet  for  a  moment.  Thou 
hast  been  a  very,  very  bad  man.  Thou  hast  taken 
the  poor  httle  Fawn's  Foot  far  from  her  home,  in 
the  house  of  those  who  loved  her,  and  now  thou 
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leavest  her  in  a  strange  land  with  none  to  say  to 
her,  I  am  thy  *  father' — *  mother' — *  brother' — 
'  sister' — *  cousin* — *  friend.  She  may  die  to- 
morrow for  want  of  bread/ 

*'  *  Bread  I  will  give  thee,' 

"  *  The  Fawn's  Foot  will  take  nothing  from  the 
bad  man,  who  has  brought  her  into  misery. 
Keep  thy  bread  for  thy  wife  and  little  ones— it 
may  be  that  the  Great  Spirit  will  revenge  upon 
thee  the  wrongs  thou  hast  done  to  the  poor 
Iroquois,  by  leaving  thy  birds  and  their  mother 
without  bread.     We  meet  no  more.' 

"  And  the  Fawn's  Foot  stood  alone  in  the  land 
of  strangers  without  the  tongue  of  the  people,  and 
with  no  other  friend  than  the  Great  Spirit.  They 
bade  her  leave  the  great  canoe  which  had  brought 
her  thither,  and  she  left  it.  Many  came  and 
made  laugh  at  the  poor  Indian  woman — men  came, 
and  said  bad  things,  women  came  and  jeered, 
children  called  her  bad  names, — and  all  the  poor 
Indian  woman  could  do,  was  to  sit  down  and  weep« 
She  grew  hungry,  and  asked  for  victuals,  but  they 
gave  her  none ;  she  became  thirsty,  and  asked  for 
water,  but  they  said  *  get  you  gone,'  and  made 
the  dogs  chase  her  from  their  door.     Fainiing  with 
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hunger,  and  thirst,  and  weariness,  she  lay  down 
to  die,  when  there  came  to  her  a  good  man,  a 
priest  among  his  people,  and  asked  her  why  she 
slept  with  the  rain  falling  in  torrents  upon  her. 
The  Fawn's  Foot  told  him  the  words  of  truth. 
They  moved  his  heart.     When  will  the  words  of 
truth,  when  poured  into  the  ears  of  one  who  be- 
lieves in  the  Great  Spirit  fail  to  do  so  ?     He  heard 
the  fainting  Iroquois,  and  spoke  kind  and  tender 
words  in  her  ears.     He  fed  her,  he  clothed  her, 
and  was   unto  her  what  the  Burning  Arrow  had 
been  ere  she  left  his  cabin  upon  the  banks    of 
the  Rapid  River,*  for  the  arms  of  the  beautiful 
bad  man  of  the  Yengeese.     He  gave  her  meat  and 
drink  from  his  own  table,  and  bade  the  mother  of 
his  children  treat  her  as  one  of  them.     He  gave  her 
a  new  blanket  and  new  mocassins,  for  her  own 
were  soiled  and  torn.     And  when,  ere  the  second 
moon  grew  old,  another  great  canoe  was  found,  about 
to  go  to  the  Rapid  River,  he  bade  the  chief  guide 
take  the  Fawn's  Foot  back  to  her  people.     He  took 
the  Fawn's  Foot  back  to  her  own  river.    But  did  he 
take  her  back  to  her  people  ?     Let  my  son  hsten. 
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They  put  the  Fawn's  Foot  upon  the  land  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  and  before  the  sun  of  the  next 
day  set,  she  came  to  the  little  stream  which  ran 
but  four  bow-shots  from  her  father's  cabin.  Much 
time  passed  ere  she  could  gather  heart  to  look 
upon  the  home  of  her  youth.  At  length  she 
mustered  heart  and  went  forward.  What  a  scene 
presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  forest  woman. 
Where  the  cabin  of  her  father  and  seven  brothers 
stood,  there  were  now  but  heaps  of  ashes,  with 
here  and  there  a  quenched  beam.  Of  all  the  popu- 
lous village  of  her  land  there  was  not  a  single  cabin 
left,  or  a  single  being  to  tell  the  tale  of  what  had 
befallen  it.  There  was  a  wolf  snuffing  blood  amidst 
the  ashes,  and  a  fox  passed  along  warily,  accord- 
ing to  his  nature,  yet  without  dread,  for  he  knew 
there  was  nought  there  to  harm  him. 

"  The  poor  Iroquois  woman  called  loudly  for 
her  friends  but  there  were  none  to  hear  her.  In 
her  madness  she  ran  through  the  woods  which 
encompassed  the  village,  and  through  all  the  well 
known  haunts  of  the  women  and  children  of  her 
tribe,  but  there  were  none  to  hear  her  cries,  or 
answer  tears  with  tears.     At  length  she  saw  an 
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aged  man — he  was  not  of  her  band,  but  of  the 
same  nation,  and  of  him  she  asked — 

"  *  Where  are  the  Iroquois,  who  dwelt  beside 
the  Rapid  River?* 

"  '  Ask  the  wolf  and  the  panther?'  he  answered. 
"  '  father,  tell  me  what  has  become  of  the  band 
of  Iroquois  who  dwelt  beside  the  Rapid  River. 
What  has  become  of  the  great  chief,  the  Burning 
Arrow  ?   Father,  answer  me,  for  I  want  my  people !' 
"  '  The  wolf  and  the  panther  know  better  than 
I  do  where  their  bones  are  laid,  for  they  had  the 
picking  of  them.  Ask  me,  maiden,  where  the  snows 
of  the  last  year  are,  and  I  can  tell  thee  as  well  as 
I  can  name  to  thee  the  resting  place  of  the  band 
of  thy  tribe,  of  whom  thou  sayest  thou  wert.' 
"  'Are  they  dead?' 
"  '  They  are  dead.' 
"  '  How  did  they  fall?' 

"  '  As  brave  men  should  fall — in  battle,  and  with 
a  war-whoop  on  their  lips.' 
"  '  With  whom  did  they  fall?' 
"  '  With  the  Pale-Faced  Yengeese.' 
'"  '  My  father?' 
"  '  He  fell  by  the  thunder  of  the  Pale-Faces/ 
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*  My  mother?' 

'  She  fell  by  the  thunder  of  the  Pale-Faces,' 

"  *  My  seven  brothers  ?' 

"  '  They  also  were  foxes  w^hich  fell  by  the  hands 
of  Yengeese  hunters.  Of  all  the  people  of  thy 
tribe  who  dwelt  on  this  spot,  not  one  lives  to  say 
to  thee,  I  am  thy  '  father! — mother! — brother! — 
sister  I — cousin ! — friend.' 

"  The  aged  man  spoke  true.  Of  all  my  tribe, 
not  one  remained  to  me— they  had  fallen  in  battle 
against  thy  people.  I  stood  alone.  I  built  me  a 
cabin — upon  the  spot  where  my  father's  cabin  stood. 
My  own  bow  and  arrow  supplied  me  with  meat, 
and  the  corn  I  planted  gave  me  my  bread.  I 
gathered  and  dried  the  nuts  and  berries  of  the 
forest,  and  made  them  my  food  when  I  had  no- 
thing else.  When  my  son  was  born — the  son 
of  the  beautiful  bad  Pale-Face,  I  gave  him  the 
name  of  the  Burning  Arrow,  and  taught  him  to 
name  my  wrongs.  And  a  burning  arrow  has  he 
been  to  thy  race.  See,  there  are  nine  scalps  with 
shining  hair  drying  in  the  smoke  of  my  cabin,  and 
soon  will  his  daring  spirit  add  more.  Wherever 
there  is  Yengeese  blood  to  be  shed,  there  he  is  the 
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foremost  of  his  nation.  It  is  his  cry  which  is  heard 
the  loudest — his  step  which  is  the  fleetest  in  pursuit 
— his  mocassins  which  have  the  deepest  stain  of 
blood.  If  thou  sho'^'d'st  meet  a  tall  warrior— ay, 
I  can  touch  thy  scalp-lock,  but  not  his — far,  very 
far,  in  advance  of  his  brothers,  his  nostrils  scenting 
blood  with  the  keenness  of  the  vulture,  know  it  is 
the  young  Burning  Arrow  of  the  Iroquois  re- 
vengii  g  the  wrongs  of  his  old  blind  mother. 

"  And  yet  the  Great  Spirit  tells  me  it  is  not 
well  that  I  have  taught  my  son  to  thirst  so  for  . 
white  men's  blood.    Thy  race  has  wronged  me,  and 
it  is  our  nature  to  revenge  our  wrongs,  but  not  so 
deeply  as  mine  have  been  revenged. 

"  I  would  render  thy  people  one  good  deed  before 
I  die.     Pale-Face,  hast  thou  a  father?" 

"  I  have  a  father." 

'*  Does  thy  father  love  his  son?" 

"  My  father  loves  his  son." 

"  Hast  thou  a  mother?" 

"  I  have  a  mother." 

"  And  does  thy  mother  love  thee?" 

"  My  mother  loves  me."  ^ 

"  Hast  thou  brothers  and  sisters,  and  do  those 
brothers  and  sisters  love  thee?" 
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"  I  have  brothers  and  sisters,  and  much   those 
brothers  and  sisters  love  me." 
"  Pale-Face,    dost  thou  love  to   look  at  the 


rising  sun?" 


hose 


"  I  love  to  look  at  the  rising  sun." 

"  Hast  thou  pleasure  in  the  sight?" 

**  I  have  exceeding  pleasure  in  the  sight." 

"  And  hast  thou  much  joy  in  the  clear  sky,  and 
the  shining  moon,  and  the  glittering  stars?" 

"  I  have  much  joy  in  the  clear  sky,  and  in  the 
moon  and  stars." 

"  And  had  thy  father,  and  thy  mother,  and  thy 
brothers,  and  thy  sisters  joy  in  them?" 

"  They  had  when  I  was  with  them— but  now 
they  will  find  no  joy  in  them,  for  their  son  is  away 
and  in  captivity  to  cruel  enemies." 

"  Will  thy  father  shed  tears?" 

"  My  father  will  shed  tears." 

"  And  thy  mother,  and  brothers,  and  sisters  ? 
will  their  eyes,  too,  be  wet  with  the  dew  of  the 
heart?" 

"  Their  cheeks  will  be  wet,  too,  with  tears — tears 
of  deep  but  unavailing  sorrow." 

"  See,  Pale-Face,  the  door  is  open — I  cut  the 
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cords  which  bind  thee— thou  art  free.  Go  to  thy 
father,  and  thy  mother,  and  thy  brothers  and  sisters, 
that  they  may  again  have  joy  in  the  rising  sun 
and  see  the  clear  sky,  and  the  shining  moon,  and 
the  glittering  stars,  with  eyes  tearless,  and  hearts 
filled  with  gladness.     Go." 

r 

"  The  warrior  who  watches — " 

"  Is  the  young  Burning  Arrow — he  will  not 
harm  him  whom  his  mother  would  save." 

"  The  warriors  who  surround  us — " 

"  Will  raise  no  weapon  against  one  whom  the 
young  Burning  Arrow  leads  forth  in  friendship. 
Go— yet  stay.  Come  to  the  old  blind  woman,  my 
son.  Let  me  pass  my  hand  over  thy  face.  It  is 
soft,  and  so  was  the  face  of  him  who  led  the 
daughter  of  the  Iroquois  astray.  It  is  beardless, 
too,  but  a  bird  has  whispered  in  my  ear  that  thou 
hast  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  an  arm  to  second 
the  deeds  which  thy  courage  prompts.  My  son, 
yet  a  word  more.  I  am  blind  with  the  eyes  of 
the  flesh,  but  I  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  spirit.  I 
will  tell  thee  what  I  see. 

"  I  see  the  lords  of  the  wilderness,  the  men  of 
my  race,  driven  from  the  lands  which  their  fathers 
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have  occupied,  ever  since  the  sun  rose  in  the  east  and 
set  in  the  west.  Their  cabins  lie  in  smoking  ruins ; 
and  the  oaks,  which  sheltered  them  from  the  sum- 
mer's heat  and  the  winter's  cold,  are  leafless  and 
prostrate.  The  graves  of  their  fathers  are  ploughed 
up,  and  white  men's  dogs  are  mumbling  their 
bones.  Their  conquerors  have  usurped  the  soil, 
and  reared  lofty  cabins  where  once  they  planted 
corn.  Is  that  an  Indian  whom  T  see  skulkino- 
about  like  a  dog  which  iia«  1>  on  beaten  fc*  theft  ? 
It  is  an  Indipn.  He  wears  no  more  the  bold  brow 
nor  hath  he  the  strong  hand  of  his  fathers.  How 
can  he  have  strength  or  courage,  beauty  or  man- 
Hness,  who  hath  known  shame,  yet  lived  after- 
wards? 

"  Son  of  the  Pale-Face,  the  glory  of  the  Indian 
is  no  more.  In  a  few  snows  men  will  cease  to 
remember  that  he  was.  They  will  ask,  *  Was 
there  once  such  a  thing  as  an  Indian?'  and  the 
answer  will  be,  *  I  have  heard  so.' " 
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CHAPTER  VIII.  X      ^ 

She  called,  and  the  warrior,  by  whom  I  sup- 
posed I  was  to  be  conducted,  stood  before  me. 
I  had  now  an  opportunity  to  remark  him  more 
fully.     He  was  the  most  noble  specimen  I  ever 
saw  of  these  wild  men.      He  was,  at  this  time, 
about  twenty-five,   at   least  six  feet  three  inches 
high,  the  most  perfect  in  form,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  sinewy,   of  any  thing  I  had  ever 
seen  wearing  the  features  of  a  human  being.     His 
forehead  was  high  and  broad — the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  his  race — his  skin  of  the  colour 
of  bronze,  his  teeth  white  and  even,  and  his  eye 
filled  with  an  expression  unusual  to  those  of  his 
people.     I  had  read  much  of  the  perfection  of  art 
exhibited  in  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  other  pieces 
of  ancient  statuary,  but,  I  believe,  I  saw  their 
equal,  if  not  for  beauty,  at  least  for  symmetry  of 
hmb,  in  this  Iroquois  warrior. 
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*^  Let  the  Burning  Arrow  listen  to  the  words  of 
his  mother,"  said  the  aged  woman,  addressing  her 
son.  "  Much  blood  hast  thou  spilt,  and  thy  mo- 
ther has  looked  on  and  smiled.  Thou  knowest 
that  my  word  has  ever  been  *  more  !  more  !'  that, 
when  I  counted  thy  scalps  and  found  but  nine,  I 
ever  said,  ten  were  better.  But  now  I  hear  a  voice 
in  my  ear,  crying,  thou  hast  drunk  blood  enough,  let 
the  Pale-Face  go  free.  I  know  not  whose  voice  it 
is,  nor  whence  it  comes,  but  I  know  it  is  a  voice 
that  will  be  obeyed." 

,  "  The  Burning  Arrow  cannot  pluck  the  eagle 
feather  of  a  chief  from  his  scalp-lock,"  answered 
the  young  warrior.  "  When  the  sun  rises  he  must 
lead  his  warriors  to  battle ;  but  he  will  call  one 
who  shall  show  the  Pale-Face  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Yet  a  word  in  the  ear  of  my  white  brother.  My 
warriors  have  lapped  blood  till  they  love  it ;  they 
are  dreaming  of  a  full  bowl  to-morrow.  If  their 
hands  are  once  upon  thee,  I  know  not  if  the  voice 
of  the  Burning  Arrow,  potent  though  it  be,  will 
avail  to  save  thee.  But,  my  brother  is  wise  ;  in 
his  flight  he  will  be  the  cunning  adder,  which 
steals  a,long  in  the  grass  unseen,   and  no  one 
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thinks  him  near  till  he  strikes  ;  and  not  the  foolish 
rattlesnake,  which  shakes  his  tail  to  show  you 
where  he  has  hidden  himself.  Let  my  brother  be 
seen  no  more  by  my  warriors." 

When  he  had  finished  his  admonitory  speech, 
he  went  out,  and  presently  returned,  bringing 
with  him  the  person  who  was  to  act  as  my  guide. 
It  was  a  woman,  as  near  as  I  could  judge  from 
the  imperfect  aid  afforded  by  a  hghted  knot  of 
pine,  which  was  blazing  on  the  hearth,  consi- 
derably past  the  meridian  of  life.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  fix  the  age  of  one  of  the  other  sex,  their 
years  are  more  distinctly  written  on  their  faces  than 
any  race  of  men  I  have  ever  seen.  Their  labours 
being  comparatively  light,  always  for  short  periods, 
and  succeeded  by  long  intervals  of  rest,  there  is 
nothing  to  bring  premature  old  age  upon  them. 
Not  so  the  other  sex;  who,  subjected  to  the  most 
unfeeling  treatment,  become,  in  consequence,  old 
before  their  time.  Whilst  unmarried  and  young 
their  condition  is  endurable ;  but  when  they  enter 
into  that  state  which  was  intended  to  sweil  the  ag- 
gregate of  human  happiness,  the  deterioration  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  hardly  keeps  pace  with  the 
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prostration  of  those  of  the  body.  Their  backs  are 
then  bowed  to  the  most  intolerable  burthens ;  they 
are  compelled  to  every  species  of  manual  labour, 
and  are  used^  in  <?very  respect,  worse  than  slaves 
on  board  a  Turkish  galley. 

Upon  leaving  the  oabin,  we  struck  directly  into 
the  fields.      It  was  veiy  dark  ;   but  the  path  by 
which  my  guide  conducted  me  was  so  worn  and 
plain,   that  T  had  little  difficulty  in  keeping  it. 
Occasionally  there  would  be  a  false  step,  or  a 
stumble,  by  reason  of  the   striking  of  my  feet 
against  the  slight  declivities  of  the  furrow  into 
which  the  ground  was  worn  by  the  constant  tread 
of  men  and  animals.     We  did  not  continue  long 
in  this  path  j  it  was  not  adapted  to  the  conceal- 
ment so  strongly  recommended  by  the  chief,  and 
recognized  as  necessary  by  the  guide ;  and  after 
tracing  for  some  distance  what  appeared  to  be, 
and  doubtless  was,  the  bank  of  a  river,  probably 
the  St.  Charles,   we  struck  suddenly  off  into   a 
very  wild  and  rugged  country.     After  travelling  an 
hour,  amidst  woods,  over  hills,  and  through  quag- 
mires, many  of  which  would  have  been  impassable 
to  one  who  had  a  lesser  object  than  life  in  view; 
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and  after  surmounting  difficulties  which,  but  for 
the  thorough  acquaintance  of  my  guide  with  the 
country,  could  never,  even  with  my  urgent  motive 
to  prick  me  on,  have  been  surmounted  at  all,  we 
reached  an  open  space  beyond  the  wild  and  desert 
region.  The  clouds  now  dispersed,  the  moon 
shone  out,  and  I  saw  that  we  stood  upon  a  steep 
precipice,  with  a  narrow  and  sluggish  river  in  front 
of  us. 

At  the  edge  of  this  river  a  canoe  lay  fastened  to 
a  tree,  and  into  this  canoe  we  entered,  and  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  the  stream.  The  current  of  all 
the  small  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  upon  the  Quebec  side  above  Mont- 
morency, are  fed  from  such  niggardly  sources,  and 
flowing,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  di&tance,  through 
a  level  valley,  gather  so  little  strength,  that  an  oar 
is  necessary  to  propel  them  even  down  the  river. 
My  deliverer  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  paddles  to  make  our  speed  commensurate  with 
our  exigencies,  applying  them  with  the  usual  skill 
of  an  Indian,  our  frail  bark  moved  down  the  stream 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  race-horse.  ''*' 

We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  various  sounds, 
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becoming  every  minute  more  audible,  convinced  me 
that  we  were  approaching — I  thought  much  too 
near — the  encampments  of  our  enemies.  Soon 
my  eyes  added  their  conviction  to  my  ears.  I  now 
saw  and  knew  where  we  were.  Upon  our  right, 
lay  a  large  building,  which,  from  previous  descrip- 
tions, I  knew  to  be  the  General  Hospital.  Noisy 
and  boisterous  shouts  came  from  the  same  direc- 
tion— these  proceeded  from  a  body  of  Indians 
who  were  holding  a  drunken  carousal  in  the  rear 
of  the  companies  of  the  regiment  of  Languedoc, 
which  occupi'^  the  space  between  the  hospital 
and  the  creek  which  branches  out  of  the  St. 
Charles. 

A  suspicion  of  treachery  naturally  presented 
itself  at  this  moment.  Hitherto  our  retreat  had 
been  conducted  in  perfect  silence;  it  was  now 
time  to  break  it.  Addressing  my  guide  in  the  low 
tone  which  our  situation  called  for,  I  demanded 
why  she  had  left  the  safe  covert  of  the  wood  to 
come  out  into  the  open  space,  and  amongst  our 
enemies. 

"  Water  leaves  no  track.  Look,  is  there  a 
furrow  V* 
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"  But  we  shall  be  marked  from  the  shore.'* 

"  The  moon  is  a  kind  moon  j  see,  she  has  a 
shadow ;  she  throws  that  shadow  upon  the  side  of 
the  river  down  which  the  white  man  is  floating  to 
his  countrymen."  ■       ' 

"  Yet  why  did  not  we  dare  the  lesser  danger, 
and  continue  among  the  woods  ?" 

"  The  lesser  danger !  The  white  man  speaks 
with  the  wit  of  a  deer :  he  is  a  fool.  Knowest 
thou  not  that,  with  the  dawning  of  the  day,  a 
thousand  warriors  of  my  nation  would  have  been 
on  our  track  ?  When  the  swan  hides  himself 
under  a  hazel-leaf,  when  the  bear  crawls  into  a 
fox's  hole,  then  may  the  footsteps  of  those  who 
fly  as  thou  and  I  have  done,  escape  the  eye  of  a 
Maqua  warrior.  I  have  weighed  the  chances, 
Pale-Face ;  by  the  means  I  have  taken  alone 
could'st  thou  hope  to  escape." 

Having  said  this  she  relapsed  into  silence,  and 
renewed  her  exertions  with  the  oar.  When  they 
had  carried  us  past  the  bridge,  she  drew  it  in 
again  and  recommenced. 

"  Would  a  woman  of  the  Pale-Faces  have  done 
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as  much  for  the  son  of  an  Indian  as  I  am  now 
doing  for  thee  ?" 

"  If  a  white  woman  had  a  motive  sufficiently 
strong  she  would  do  as  much  for  an  Indian  as 
thou  hast  done  for  me.  I  may  not  judge  of  thine, 
seeing  that  it  is  hidden  from  me." 

"  It  is  gratitude.  The  dog  remembers  him  that 
plucked  a  thorn  from  his  foot,  and  the  bird  will 
fly  from  a  cruel  to  a  kind  master.  Shall  an  Indian 
be  less  than  a  dog  or  a  bird  ?  Shall  an  Indian  re- 
ceive favours  and  forget  his  benefactor  V 

"  But  thou  hast  never  received  favours  from  me 

* 

— I  know  thee  not." 

"  Thou  once  knewest  me  well.'* 

"  Where  ?" 

"  On  the  shore  of  the  Great  Sea.     Listen  !" 

<'  I  Usten." 

"  Does  not  the  Pale-Face  remember  the  boy 
whom  the  hard  men  of  his  own  colour  would  have 
beaten  much  for  the  fault  of  a  thief  in  the  moon 
of  ripe  grapes  ?  They  had  taken  the  blanket  from 
his  back,  when  the  son  of  the  white  man  said  to 
the  man  who  held  the  rod,  *  It  was  I  that  plucked 
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your  apples  from  their  boughs,  lay  the  rod  upon  my 
back,  and  let  the  little  Indian  boy  go  free.'  " 
"  And  you  are — Indian  Martha?" 
'*  I  was  Indian  Martha;  but  I  am  Indian  Martha 
no  more."  >       » 

"  And  that  boy  V 

"  Who  doDt  thou  think  was  thy  preserver  when 
thou  wert  stricken  down  in  the  fight?" 

"  The  question  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  thy 
son.  And  yet  he  no  more  resembled  my  little 
playmate  than  thou  dost  Indian  Martha.  I  can  see 
nothing  in  the  stern  and  painted  warrior  to  remind 
me  of  the  little  boy  who  escaped,  by  my  means, 
from  a  punishment  he  had  not  deseiTcd." 

"  Dost  thou  wonder  at  the  change  ?  In  thy 
land  we  were  a  despised  race, — here  we  are  free. 
My  son  is  a  warrior,  and  the  friend  of  the  great 
chief,  Burning  Arrow.  He  has  put  off  the  brow 
and  bearing  of  the  white  man's  slave,  and  taken 
upon  him  those  of  a  man  of  the  wilds.  Well  is  it 
that  he  was  near  thee  when  the  hatchet  was  up- 
lifted over  thy  prostrate  body.  But  for  him,  thy 
scalp  would  now  have  been  drying  in    Maqua 
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smoke,  and  thy  ashes  have  been  strown  in  the 
path  of  the  red  bird." 

"  He  effected  my  dehverance  ?" 

"  He  saved  thee  at  first,  and  he  and  his  aged 
mother  wrought  thine  after  dehverance.  He 
knew  thee  at  once,  though  thou  didst  not  know 
him,—- and  said  to  his  mother,  *  the  young  eagle 
is  caught  in  the  claw  of  the  wild  cat, — the  white 
warrior  is  fast  in  the  trap  of  the  red.  The  claw 
must  be  loosed,  the  trap  must  yield  up  its 
prey.' 

"  *  How  will  my  son  set  him  free  whom  his  bro- 
thers have  doomed  to  die  V 

"  '  I  will  cut  the  thongs  which  bind  him  to  the 
stake,  and  throw  my  body  between  him  and  his 
enemies.' 

"  *  Not  so,  my  son ;'  said  his  mother.  *  Listen 
to  the  words  of  an  aged  woman,  whom  men  have 
compared  to  the  owl  for  wisdom  and  to  the  fox  for 
cunniiig.  Thou  knowest  Namana  Mata,  wLdsc 
years  are  more  than  the  gray  eagle's,  and  whom 
the  tribi^  regard  as  the  favouFed  of  the  Great 
Spirit.' 
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"  My  son  answered, '  I  know  the  Fawn's  Foot.' 
"  *  I  will  pour  my  story  into  her  ears.  Let  it  be 
ordered  that  the  Pale-Face  shall  be  last  at  the 
stake,  and,  when  his  turn  comes,  say  whatever 
thy  vsdt  shall  devise  to  save  him  till  another  day. 
I  will  go  to  the  aged  Namana  Mata,  and  tell  her 
why  we  would  save.  A  bird  sings  in  my  ear  that 
I  shall  prevail.'      .     ■ 

"  *  If  Namana  Mata — if  the  Burning  Arrow  will 
not  hear '  -.     - 


"  *  We  will  risk  our  lives  for  his.' 


1 
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"  Thou  knowest  I  speak  the  words  of  truth,  for 
these  things  were  done.  The  Pale-Face  remem- 
bers that  he  who  saved  his  life  in  the  field  was 
afterwards  his  friend  at  the  stake,  and  the  cause 
of  his  living  till  another  sun.  And  he  remembers 
that  the  same  warrior  was  his  guard  during  the 
night.  Cannot,  then,  an  Indian  be  grateful? 
Would  the  mother  of  a  white  man  have  done  for  a 
red  man  what  I  have  done  for  thee  ?"         r 

"  Will  not  my  brave  preserver  suffer  for  his 
I'  kindness?"  I  asked. 

"  Tekarrah  is  a  man :  he  can  hold  up  his  head 
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amongst  the  men  of  his  nation ;  and  when  one 
snail  say  to  him,  '  didst  thou  do  this  V  he  has  che 
heart  to  say  *  I  did,"  and  the  hand  to  bear  it  out. 
Besides  the  Burning  Arrow  is  his  friend,  and  ap- 
proves that  he  saved  thee,  and  that  I  am  here." 

"  Wilt  not  thou,  will  not  the  aged  Namana 
Mata  come  to  harm  ?" 

"  Who  dare  offer  harm  fjo  the  aged  Namana 
Mata,  who,  blind  as  the  mole,  can  yet  see  further 
than  the  vulture?  For  me,  I  also  am  a  medicine,*' 
and  my  people  know  it.  The  owl  is  my  friend, 
and  the  rattle-snake  and  I  build  our  cabins  together. 
No  one  dare  offer  me  harm." 

While  we  had  been  holding  this  dialogue  the 
canoe  had  been  drifting  slowly  down,  and  we  now 
found  ourselves  in  a  little  cove,  or  bend,  of  the 
river,  half-a-mile  below  the  bridge.  Here  we 
landed,  and  drew  ud  the  canoe.  We  were  now  in 
a  cultivated  country  ;  the  woods  had  disappeared, 
to  show,  in  their  stead,  farm-houses,  with  now 
and  then  a  better  tenement,  the  summer  residence 
of  an  opulent  burgher  of  Quebec.    We  continued 
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to  track  the  shore  cautiously  in  the  direction  of 
the  village  of  Beauport. 

Day  now  dawned  upon  us,  and  soon  there  was  suf« 
ficient  light  to  enable  me  to  see  more  distinctly  the 
face  of  the  grateful  creature  who  had  led  me  out  of 
this  peril.     Her  declaration  that  she  was  the  being 
I  had  known  years  back  as  Indian  Martha,  and  her 
knowledge  of  the  circumstance,  which  was  indeed 
true,  that  I  had  taken  upon  myself  a  charge  of 
theft,  brought  against,  and  received  a  whipping 
intended  for,  her  son,  were  the  only  evidence  that 
she  was  that  being.      Her  personal  appearance 
had  undergone  a  complete  transformation.     Time, 
which  had  silvered  her  hair,   had  done  far  less 
than  other  circumstances  to  change  her  appear- 
ance.     Amongst    the  white    people    they  were 
contemned,   spurned,    and  despised; — they  were 
now  with  their  own  people,  and,  relatively  speak- 
ing,   were  at  the   pinnacle  of  human  greatness. 
The  son  was  the  second  warrior  of  the  nation, — 
the    mother    more    reverenced    than    any  other 
person  in  the  wilds  for  her  supposed  knowledge 
of  the    ways    and    will    of    the    Great    Spirit. 
They  felt  the  improvement  in  their  condition — 
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strange  that  that  should  be  improvement  which 
consisted  in  exile  from  civilization,  and,  "  renewed 
in  the  inward  faculties  of  the  mind,"  a  change 
had  come  over  the  "  outward  man,"  which  ren- 
dered recognition  impossible  by  those  who  had 
only  known  them  in  their  former  abject  state. 

It  may  be  safely  averred  that  a  more  wonderful 
metamorphosis  never  took  place.  Actual  contact 
with  white  people  has  the  same  effect  upon  the 
Indian  that  the  touch  of  the  hand  has  upon  the 
sensitive  plant.  Pl&,ce  him  down  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  race  of  men,  who  seem  appointed 
to  effect  his  extermination,  quite  as  much  by  the 
difference  of  their  manners  and  customs  as  by 
their  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  the  virtues  of 
savage  life—  reader,  there  are  such — justice,  bene- 
volence, and  good  faith,  gre  of  the  number — dis- 
appear to  be  replaced  by  the  vices  of  a  more  en- 
lighte'ied  condition  of  being!  In  his  savage  state 
he  has  certain  good  traits — he  is  just,  charitable,  be- 
nevolent, true  to  his  word,  and,  according  to  his 
light,  a  sincere  and  fervent  worshipper  of  the 
Supreme  Being :  but  let  a  white  man,  greedy  of 
gain,  and  bent  upon  appropriating  the  wilds  to 
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his  own  use,  settle  down  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  he  becomes — I  can  find  no  word  to  convey 
a  correct  idea  of  a  thing  so  wicked  and  worthless. 
It  was  the  hope  of  my  preserver  to  find  a  boat 
upon  the  shore  large  enough  to  encounter  the 
waves  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  then  agitated  by  a 
high  wind,  and  thus  afford  me  the  means  of  get- 
ting on  board  one  of  the  English  ships  et  anchor 
in  the  stream.  But,  upon  tracing  the  entire  shore, 
we  found  nothing,  save  an  old  canoe,  and  this 
had  laid  so  long  exposed  to  .the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun,  that  it  would  have  been  as  reasonable  to 
have  ventured  out  in  the  sieve  that  Macbeth's 
witch  proposed  to  sail  to  Aleppo  in.  What  was 
to  be  done !  It  was  now  nearly  sun-rise,  and 
we  began  to  hear  the  busy  din  which  announces 
the  return  of  day  to  an  impatient  army.  The 
wit  of  my  shrewd  benefactress  did  not  forsake 
her  in  the  emergency.  Hard  by  there  was  an 
object  which  promised  to  afford  a  tolerable  screen. 
A  cannon-ball,  either  from  a  quixotic  spirit,  or  a 
love  of  mischief,  had  turned  aside,  from  a  hun- 
dred legitimate  objects,  to  attack,  and  utterly 
demohsh,  a  quiet,  inoffensive  haystack.     Some  of 
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the  hay  had  been  thrown  upon  an  adjoining  fence, 
forming  a  hiding  place,  which  would  have  been 
the  delight  of  a  school-boy.  I  crept  into  this 
retreat,  and  Metopa,  filling  up  the  outlet  with  the 
same  substance,  left  me  with  an  assurance  that  she 
would  be  back  for  me  the  ensuing  night,  soon  after 
dark, 

I  lay  in  this  situation  for  many  hours,  neither 
so  much  at  my  ease  nor  so  much  delighted  with  my 
situation  as  they  may  suppose,  who  have  learned 
the  nature  of  hay  only  from  the  song-writers  and 
pastoral   poets,  and  have  never  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  it  sometimes  gets — 
damaged  and  sour.     This  had  been  soaked  by  the 
great  rains  which  had  recently  fallen,  and,  being 
in  a  very  exposed  situation,  as  the  coup-de-main 
practised  upon  it  fully  testified,  its  proprietor  was 
not  romantic  enough  to  jeopardise  his  life  from 
regard  to  its  effect  in  a  landscape.     Hence  a  part 
had  been  suffered  to  "  waste  its  sweetness  upon 
the  desert  air,"  whilst  that  part,  which  the  beams  of 
the  sun  were  able  to  penetrate,  had  been  dried,  until 
it  was  little  else  than  a  heap  of  dust.    The  smoke 
it  created  gave  me  several  fits  of  coughing,  in  one  (4 
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the  intervals  of  which  I  heard,  distinctly,  through 
the  aperture  I  had  made  for  a  breathing-place  and 
ventilator,  the  question  asked  in  French —     ; 

"  Sacre !  what  is  that  ?" 

'*  Old  Carlo,  with  the  hooping  cough,  nothing 


more. 


» 


Presently  I  heard  other  voices,  and  caught 
a  glimpse,  through  the  opening,  of  several, 
wearing  the  French  uniform,  busily  engaged  in 
removing  the  hay.  Aware  that  hay  and  straw 
are  frequently  used  in  constructing  fortifications 
when  nothing  better  can  be  had,  I  had  no 
doubt  of  being  rolled  up  in  a  bundle  of  it,  and 
passed  along  as  a  fascine.  This  fate,  however, 
was  so  much  preferable  to  that  I  had  been  near 
undergoing,  that  I  bore  the  prospect  of  its  occur- 
ring without  a  murmur. 

"  Sacre  !  Antoine,  you  are  not  going  to  disturb 
that,"  demanded  one  of  the  soldiers.  "  Why,  sure 
you  know  that  poor  Jacques  de  Prevost  must  have 
a  place  for  his  hens  to  lay  their  eggs  in.  Don't 
you  see  the  very  hole  by  which  Madame  Cackle 
creeps  into  her  snug  lodgings  after  she  has  break- 
fasted?    Come   away,  comrade,  come  away,  we 
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were  not  sent  hither  to  annoy  the  lady-mothers  ot 
chickens  that  have  not  yet  found  their  way  out  of 
the  shell.  For  shame  !  Antoine,  let  the  old  lady 
do  her  duty,  undisturbed." 

"  How  do  you  know  now,  that  there  is  not  a 
great  treasure  hidden  under  this  heap  of  hay, 
Phillipe?     A  pretty  girl— " 

"  Monsieur  Denis,  you  are  always  thinking  ol 
pretty  girls  !  Eggs,  eggs,  nothing  more." 

"  I'll  know,  by  Mary  mother;"  and  betook  the 
proper  method  to  settle  the  dispute,  by  throwing 
off  the  hay  with  the  point  of  his  bayonet,  which, 
as  it  passed  into  the  heap,  inflicted  a  wound  upon 
my  thigh,  and  caused  an  exclamation,  which  ren- 
dered vain  all  further  attempts  at  concealment. 

"  Mon  Dieu !  there's  a  chicken  for  you  Phil- 
lipe !  Come  out,  come  out,  devil.  A  full  grown 
chicken,  my  brother,  and  big  enough  to  be  roasted 
on  a  Huron  spit.  So  much  for  a  Gascon's  cu- 
riosity, that  you  are  always  laughing  at." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  prize.  A  spy,  no  doubt.  We 
must  instantly  take  him  to  head  quarters.  What 
a  reward — fifty  louis  d'ors  if  a  single  livre — 
Martin,  a  lieutenant  i  Phillipe,  an  ensign !  Pierre, 
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a  cornet !  Antoine,  any  thing  he  asks  !  Holy  Mo- 
ther !  the  fortunes  of  four  poor  Frenchmen  made — 
out  of  a  haystack !"  ^ 

"  The  fortunes  of  four  poor  Frenchmen  made 
out  of  a  haystack  !  who  ever  heard  of  the  hke  ?" 
repeated  PhiUipe  and  Martin. 

"  What  a  dance  w^e  will  have  ?"  cried  Pierre. 
The  moment  the  idea  of  dancing  took  possession  of 
their  minds,  they  threw  themselves  into  a  saltant 
posture,  and  danced  a  quadrille,  in  a  style  which 
would  not  have  disgraced  professors  of  the  art.        > 

Had  the  headsman  stood  over  me  with  his  axe 
raised  for  instant  decapitation,  I  must  have  had 
my  laugh  at  the  grotesque  appearance  made  by 
these  happy  Gascons. 

As  soon  as  this  was  finished,  we  set  out  on  a 
quick  step  for  the  head  quarters  of  the  French 
army,  amidst  a  multitude  of  crossings,  and  ejacu- 
lations of  "  Mon  Dieu  !"  and  "  Mary  Mother  I" 
and  "  Sacre  !"  and  "  Diable  !" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Commander-in  Chief.  Antoine,  the  spokes- 
inari;,  having  announced  our  business,  v^^e  were 
ushered  into  his  presence.  » 

We  found  several  general  officei*s  assembled  in 
the  tent,  amongst  whom  were  Brigadiers  Sene- 
zerques,  and  De  St.  Ours,  Major  de  la  Sarre,  and 
several  others.  Tiiere  was  nothing  in  the  appear- 
ance, or  previous  or  subsequent  behaviour,  of  the 
gentlemen  I  have  named  to  entitle  any  one  of  them 
to  a  separate  and  elaborate  notice.  Senezerques, 
after  fighting  with  uncommon  bravery,  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  near  the  close  of  the  battle,  on 
the  ever  memorable  13th,  and  died,  on  board  our 
fleet,  three  days  after  the  capitulation  of  the 
town  was  signed.  General  de  Bougainville  was 
not  in  the  battle,  having  been  detached  up  the 
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river  some  time  before,  to  watch  the  motions  of 
our  army. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  thought  foreign  to 
my  subject  to  introduce  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  army.  Louis 
Joseph  de  Montcalm  Gozon,  Marquess  de  St. 
Veran,  Baron  de  Gabriac,  was  born  at  the  Castle 
of  Candiac,  near  Nismes,  in  the  year  1712.  His 
family  was  amongst  the  most  illustrious  in  France. 
As  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  a  Montcalm, 
of  this  family,  obtained  the  dignity  of  Grand-Mas- 
ter of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the 
family  tradition  asserts,  in  consequence  of  having 
delivered  the  island  of  Rhodes  from  a  dragon  that 
infested  it.  Though  we,  of  this  age,  may  be  a 
little  inclined  to  scepticism  on  the  subject  of  the 
particular  service,  the  more  important  part  of  the 
story,  that  there  was  such  a  grand-master,  is  matter 
of  history.  It  is  asserted  that  it  was  at  this  time 
they  first  added  Gozon  to  their  name. 

Louis  Joseph  was  the  second  son,  the  eldest 
was  also  a  youth  of  exceeding  promise.  They 
were  fortunate  in  having,  for  preceptor,  the 
celebrated  Dumas,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
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accomplished  teachers  of  the  day,  and  the  inventor 
of  the  typographical  desk,  which  introduced  so 
vast  an  improvement  into  the  art  of  printing. 
Under  this  eminent  man  he  made  great  profi- 
ciency in  his  studies,  and  there  acquired  that  taste 
for  polite  literature  and  reading  less  rugged  than 
that  of  his  profession,  which  never  left  him, 
even  amidst  the  din  of  arms,  but  rendered  him 
known,  even  to  the  Savans  of  Paris,  as  a  success- 
ful cultivator  of  letters.  His  known  acquirements 
procured  his  being  named  for  a  seat  in  the  Aca- 
damy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  with  a 
prospect  of  being  elected,  which,  doubtless,  would 
have  been  realized  had  he  lived. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  left  M.  Dumas  to 
commence  his  career  of  arms,  which  was  one  of 
great  and  deserved  eclat.  His  opportunities  for 
signahsing  himself  were  numerous,  his  valour  and 
good  conduct  were  every  where  eminently  conspi- 
cuous, his  family  influence  was  great,  and  he  rose 
rapidly.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Placentia, 
fought  between  the  French  and  Spaniards,  where 
he  received  three  wounds.  At  the  fatal  "  En- 
gagement of  Exiles,"  (de  TAssiete,)  he  commanded 
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a  regiment  of  infantry,  distinguished  himself 
equally  as  on  the  former  engagement,  and  was 
twice  wounded.  Having,  the  year  following, 
been  appointed  a  brigadier,  he  passed  into  the  ca- 
valry with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  regiment  which 
bore  his  name.  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  date  of 
his  promotion  to  be  a  major-general,  it  was,  how- 
ever, sometime  previous  to  1756,  when  he  was 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  des- 
tined to  defend  the  French  Colonies,  in  North 
America,  against  the  threatened  invasion  of  Great 
Britain.  He  arrived  at  Quebec  early  in  the  season, 
and  forthwith  proceeded  to  repair  the  blunders  of 
his  incompetent  predecessor  Dieskau.  Truth  com- 
pels me  to  admit  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
very  much  superior  in  talent,  sagacity,  and  military 
skill,  to  either  of  his  opponents.  Lord  Loudon  or 
General  Abercrombie.  Indeed,  had  his  army  been 
drawn  from  the  nation  which  supplied  the  materiel 
of  that  opposed  to  him,  it  may  not  be  doubted 
that  Canada  had  been,  for  that  war,  lost  to  Great 
Britain.  ' 

An  almost  uninterrupted  train  of  successes  en- 
sued his  command  until  the  Supreme  Controller 
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of  the  events  of  war  placed  him  in  contact  vvitli 
one  who  had  not  his  equal  living.  Even  then,  his 
conduct  and  disposition  proved  him  wise,  prudent, 
and  fearless ;  and  if  he  was  eventually  compelled 
to  bow  his  head  to  superior  fortune,  the  recollec- 
tion that  his  opponents  were  of  a  nation  who  seem 
born  to  triumph  over  the  French,  in  every  encounter 
of  arms,  removes,  from  his  shoulders,  a  large  portion 
of  the  odium  of  defeat.  He  did  all  that  the  most 
skilful  general  could  do,  and  fell  with  the  reputa- 
tion time  will  never  impeach  of  having  been  one 
of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age. 

That  he  was  cruel  and  faithless,  to  a  proverb,  will 
never  be  doubted.  Tlie  massacre  of  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Ontario,  in  violation  of  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, is  attributed  to  his  connivance  ;  that  of  Fort 
William  Henry  is  thought  to  have  been  as  much  in 
consequence  of  "  general  orders"  as  any  other 
movement  of  the  army  he  commanded.  It  must 
be  matter  of  deep  regret  that  he  sullied  his  other- 
wise fair  fame,  by  permitting,  encouraging,  or 
ordering  the  atrocities  of  his  Indian  allies. 

"  So,  a  spy,  I  understand?"  demanded  the 
general,  in  tolerable  English. 
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"  No,  sir,"  I  answered,  proudly. 

"  What  then  are  you  ?" 

"  An  officer  in  the  English  army." 

"  Still  you  may  be  a  spy.  How  came  you  where 
my  soldiers  found  you  ?" 

I  described  the  manner  of  my  capture. 

"  Why  are  you  not  amongst  your  friends,  in- 
stead of  being  found  within  a  few  toises  of  my 
camp,  ensconced  in  that  most  unsoldier-like  and 
spy4ike  retreat,  a  haystack  ?" 

I  related  my  story,  and  my  fruitless  search  for  a 
conveyance  to  the  fleet. 

"  Your  story  is  susceptible  of  proof  or  dis- 
proof, by  a  reference  to  your  captors.  De  la 
Sarre,  was  there  such  a  rkirmish  as  he  speaks  of  ? 
I  do  not  task  myself  even  to  hear,  much  less 
remember  the  reports  made  of  petty  Indian  skir- 
mishes." 

"  I  recollect,  sir,  that  M.  de  Matissar,  captain 
in  the  regiment  de  Languedoc,  said,  last  night, 
there  was,  and  that  the  Indians  were  victors." 

*'  Young  man  !  It  is  not  possible  that  your 
stoiy  is  true,  but  we  will  only  hang  you  when  you 
are  found  guilty.     In  the  meantime,  and  until  we 
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have  leisure  to  look  into  it,  you  must  be  kept  in 
the  strictest  confinement.  M.  Beau  Chatel ! — but, 
no.  Governor  De  Ramsey,  will  see  that  you  are 
taken  care  of." 

At  the  moment  he  had  concluded  this  invigo- 
rating speech,  which  held  out  the  trifling  threat  of 
shooting  me  for  a  spy,  one  entered  to  say  that  a 
body  of  Indian  chiefs  were  at  the  door  of  the  tent, 
and  solicited  an  audience.  My  readers  will  keep 
in  mind  that  these  were  the  words  of  him  that 
bore  the  message,  not  of  those  who  sent  it.  An 
Indian  never  condescends  to  sohcit  till,  by  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  white  people,  he  has  parted  with 
the  stubborn  pride  which,  in  his  native  wilds, 
forms  the  basis  of  his  character,  and  is  the  source 
of  all  his  virtues,  as  well  as  of  the  one  bad  passion 
which  negatives  them, — his  all-pervading  love  of 
war  and  bloodshed. 

I  saw,  immediately  upon  their  entrance,  that  my 
fate  was  sealed.  I  recognized  in  them  the  leaders 
of  the  war-party,  by  whom  I  had  been  made 
prisoner,  the  prime  actors  in  the  revolting  spectacle 
I  have  described  some  few  pages  back,  without 
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the  individual  to  whom   alone  I  could  look  for 
protection.      They  came    to    demand    their    pri- 
soner.    In  words,  few,  simple,   and  well-chosen, 
they  urged  their  claims  to  me,    and  were  told, 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  "  that  I  was  justly 
theirs  to   do  what  they  pleased  with,   and  that 
the  sooner  they  bore  me  to  the  stake,  the  sooner 
would  justice  overtake  a  notorious  spy  and  villain." 
Provocation,  or  whet,  to  their  cruelty  was  not 
wanted;  nevertheless,  as  httle  as  the  savage  appears 
to  care  for  the  removal  of  legal  restraints,  he  is 
not,  whilst  among  white  men,  insensible  to  the 
pertinency  of  the  question  put  by  the  retainer  of 
the  Capulets,    "  Is  the  law  on  our  side  V  nor  to 
the  importance  of  having  it  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative.    The  Indians  were  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
the  sanction  given  to  their  barbarities — unhappily 
they  never  wanted  that  sanction,  whilst  Montcalm 
commanded  in  Canada, — and  bore  me  off  with  the 
assurance  that,  if  I  escaped  them  again  I  must  be 
wiser  than  an  owl,  and  they  greater  fools  than  the 
Maqua,  who  married  a  rattlesnake  and  forgot  to 
cut  off  her  tail. 
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We  had  not  proceeded  far  when  we  were  met 
by  her  whom  I  still  choose  to  call  Indian  Martha. 
It  ie  surprising  how  soon  these  suspicious,  watch- 
ful, and  wary  people  gain  a  knowledge  of  passing 
events.  Scarce  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  my 
hiding  place  had  been  discovered,  and,  in  the  inter- 
val, the  news  of  my  i'ecapture  had  spread  through 
all  the  bands  of  a  people  occupying  a  space  of 
country  greater  than  that  of  many  German  princi- 
palities. The  quick  succession  of  events  to  myself 
in  the  last  forty-eight  hours  was  not  so  much  the 
subject  of  my  astonishment  as  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  became  known  to  these  wild  men. 
"  The  birds  of  the  air  carry  news,"  says  the  pro- 
verb— really  it  seemed  not  only  that  my  captors 
had  employed  aerial  messengers,  but,  withal,  had 
been  careful  to  select  those  which  were  most  rapid 
of  wing. 

"  Why  is  he,  to  whom  the  wise  woman  of  the 
Maquas  gave  freedom,  bound  anew  with  thongs, 
and  driven  along  with  blows  ?"  demanded  the 
aged  sybil. 

"  Our  grandmother  is  an  aged  woman;  she  does 
not  know  that  the  wild-cat  which  is  caged  can 
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neither  bite  nor  scratch — that  the  dog  that  is 
whipped  is  more  obedient  than  the  dog  upon  which 
the  lash  is  spared." 

"  The  Maquas  themselves  are  dogs,  and  worse 
than  dogs,  to  bind  and  beat  the  adopted  son  of 
their  grandmother,  she  whom  the  aged  Namana 
Mata  has  bidden  be  saved.  In  the  name  of  the 
Great  Spirit  I  bid  ye  give  him  his  freedom." 

They  made  no  answer  to  the  authoritative  appeal, 
but  urged  me  to  greater  speed.  I  had  now  to 
witness  a  specimen  of  scolding  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  Xantippe.  She  began,  and  that 
in  no  measured  tone,  calling  upon  her  tutelary 
deity  to  take  vengeance  upon  them,  and  invoking 
the  Great  Spirit  to  visit  them  with  defeat,  pusil- 
lanimity, misfortune  in  hunting,  barrenness  of 
their  wives,  sores,  spi-ains,  bruises,  visits  from 
evil  spirits,  &c.  &c.  They  paid,  however,  not 
the  least  regard  to  her.  This  inattention  to  the 
imprecations  of  a  supposed  sorceress  surprised  me 
much,  for  I  knew  that  they  were,  in  general,  acted 
upon  by  their  superstitious  fears  to  an  extent  which 
rendered  them  the  obsequious  slaves  of  any  one 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a  powerful  familiar 
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spirit,  or  who  chose  to  assume  the  reputation  of 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  will  of  Hea- 
ven. A  bold  face,  a  smooth  tongue,  a  ready  wit, 
and  a  little  legerdemain,  are  all  that  is  necessary 
to  give  an  Indian  sorcerer  reputation  among  his 
brethren. 

She  continued,  but  in  vain,  to  use  both  persua- 
sion and  threats  to  effect  my  liberation.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  had  been  "  progressing"  rapidly, 
and  were  now  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  St. 
Charles,  a  little  above  the  boom  which  had  been 
thrown  across  that  river  to  check  the  possible  ad- 
vance of  our  ships  in  that  direction. 

Happening,  at  this  point  of  time,  to  cast  my 
eye  upon  my  swarthy  friend,  I  perceived  her  face 
lit  up  with  an  expression  which  was  not  there  d 
moment  before,  and  which  seemed  to  indicate  a 
relieved  and  cheerful  feehng.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  countenance  of  an  Indian,  of  either  sex,  be- 
trays what  is  passing  in  the  mind — perhaps  it 
never  does  so  involuntarily.  Framed  to  consider 
all  manifestation  of  feeling  as  derogatory  and 
"  womanish" — the  last  word  speaks  a  volume  of 
obloquy  in  the  ears  of  an  Indian— they  acquire  a 
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command  of  countenance  which  puts  at  defiance  all 
your  attempts  to  know  what  they  wish  to  conceal. 
Tlie  smile  upon  her  hp  augured  well,  for  it  was  in- 
tended and  received  as  a  hint  that  she  had  struck 
out  a  plan  for  my  escape.  The  instant  she  saw 
that  I  understood  her  she  drew  a  knife  from  her 
girdle,  cut  the  lashings  of  hide  which  confined  my 
arms,  placed  the  handle  of  the  knife  in  my  hand,  ■ 
and  precipitated  me  over  the  steep  bank  into  the 
river,  where  it  was  thirty  feet  deep.  The  whole 
action  did  not  occupy  the  space  of  ten  seconds. 

No  man  ever  lived,  perhaps,  who  excelled 
me  in  the  art  of  swimming.  From  my  sixth  year 
I  made  myself  the  wonder  of  all  who  knew  me, 
by  my  feats  of  dexterity  in  the  water.  When  I  had 
attained  to  full  years,  I  could  swim  three  feet  to  a 
Newfoundland  dog's  one,  dive  out  through  the  surf 
when  it  was  breaking,  "  mountains  high ;"  indeed, 
perform  all  the  feats  which  belonged  to  the  nimblest 
water-duck.  This  proficiency  in  an  art  little  studied, 
but  which  should  form  a  part  of  the  education  of 
all,  was  now  to  avail  for  my  escape.  The  moment 
I  struck  the  water,  the  whole  party  simultaneously 
discharged  their  muskets  at  me,  but  without  doing 
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me  any  injury,  for,  anticipating  that  such  would 
be  the  case,  I  had  dived  down,  and  swum  under 
water  until  1   supposed  myself,  and  nearly  was, 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  shot.     When  I  rose  to 
take  breath,  I  found  five  or  six  in  close  pursuit, 
and  exerting  themselves  with  a  skill  and  effect 
only  second  to  my  own.  They  were  not,  at  the  time, 
more  than  twenty  paces  from  me.    It  now  became 
a  trial  both  of  speed  and  bottom ;  the  river  at  this 
place  was  near  a  mile  wide,  and,  though  exceed- 
ingly expert  in  the  use  of  my  propelling  organs,  it 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  my  adversaries  could 
not  outlast,  if  they  could  not  outswim  me.     The 
race  continued  one  of  interest,   and  apparently 
equal  in  chances — for  my  superior  skill — superior 
even    to    an   Indian's — but   just    made   up    for 
the    extraordinary   "  weight"     I   was  compelled 
to  carry.     An  Indian's  only  covering  in  summer 
is    a    blanket,    of   which,    even  when"  skewer- 
ed," he  can,  and,  when   necessary,    does,  divest 
himself  in   a   second   of  time;    I  wore   trousers 
and    other    articles   of   dress  which    much    im- 
peded my  progress,  and  yet  could  not  be  thrown 
off  without  wasting  upon  the  minor  purpose  the 
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minutes  wanted  for  the  major.  Under  all  these 
disadvantages  T  gained  considerably  upon  them, 
and,  probably,  should  have  reached  the  opposite 
shore  sixty  yards  in  advance  of  their  leader,  but 
for  a  circumstance  which  enabled  them  to  gain  a 
temporally  ascendancy. 

Just  below,  upon  that  part  of  the  shore  towards 
which  I  was  striving,  as  a  man  strives  for  breath 
in  the  nightmare,  a  shoal  projected  a  hundred  or 
more  yards  into  the  stream.     At  the  distance  pf 
some  twenty  rods  above  there  was  another,  which 
ran  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  first,  and  about  as 
far  into  the  stream.     I  was  not  aware  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, but  my  pursuers  were,  and  had  shaped 
their  pursuit  with  a  view  to  drive  me  into  this  bay, 
or  gorge.    When  then  they  were  abreast  of  the 
outer  end  of  these  shoals,  they  landed,  two  on  each, 
and  made  all  possible  haste  to  cut  off  my  retreat. 
I  saw  the  dilemma  in  which  I  was  involved :  it 
was,   indeed,    a   vexatious   alternative,    but    the 
"  horn"  easiest  taken  hold  of  lay  before  me.     I 
redoubled  my  exertions,  gained  the  shoal-water, 
but,  ere  I  had  gone  ten  steps,  was  encountered 
by  one  of  my  fiend-like  enemies. 
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We  were  aniied  ahke,  each  with  a  knife,  but 
he  possessed  an  obvious  advantage  in  knowing 
how  to  use  his,  whereas  it  was,  to  me,  as  novel  a 
weapon  as  David's  shng  would  have  been  in  the 
hand  of  a  court  lady,  or  her  fan  in  that  of 
Achilles.  When  fighting  with  knives  it  is  always 
best  to  act  on  the  offensive — you  cannot  put  by,  or 
ward  off,  blows  given  with  a  knife,  and  must,  there- 
fore, accomphsh  by  strength  and  fearlessness  what 
it  were  folly  to  expect  from  skill  and  dexterity.  The 
chances  were  a  thousand  to  one  ag-ainst  me.  I 
was,  however,  tied,  like  Macbeth,  "  bear-like,  to 
fight  the  course,"  and  could  not  fly,  other  Indians 
were  coming  up — death  was  before — behind — on 
eveiy  side  of  me,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  at- 
tempt to  save  myself  by  a  stratagem.  I  dropped 
the  knife  at  my  feet,  and  made  the  token  of  sub- 
mission. Before  my  opponent  had  recovered  from 
the  surprise  occasioned  by  the  action — before  the 
characteristic  "  eh  !"  had  died  on  his  lips,  I  closed 
with  him,  wrenched  his  own  knife  from  him,  and 
buried  it  in  his  heart. 

Rapid  flight  and  unslackened  pursuit  con- 
tinued to  be  the  chief  purpose  of  the  actors  in  this 
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drama ;  but  I  did  not  possess  the  same  superiority 
on  the   land  that  I  had  obtained  in  the  water. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  at  least  fifteen  rods  a-head, 
and  a  stern  chase  is  proverbially  a  dull  chase — by 
my  calculation,  they  could  not,  at  the  rate  we  then 
ran,  overtake  me  in  a  mile.    But  I  forgot  that  speed 
of  foot  gives  no  promise  of  the  endurance  neces- 
sary to  enable  one  to  win  in  a  long  protracted  race. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  one  run 
with  the  speed  of  a  hound,  yet  panting,  breath- 
less, done  up  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  whilst  another, 
to  use  a  pet  phrase  of  country  people,  "  will  am- 
ble and  jog,"  i.  e.  move  easily  and  leisurely,  for 
ever  and  a  day,  and  thereby  accomplish  astonish- 
ing feats  of   travel.      It  takes  place  every   day 
on  every  race-course  in  the  kingdom.     I  tripped 
along  at  first  as  lightly  as  a  south  wind  over  a 
field  of  corn,  or,  lighter  yet,  a  maiden,  to  be  mar- 
ried, when  she  likes  the  swain.     Reader,  have  you 
ever  paid  particular  attention  to  the  motions  of  a 
youthful  bride  when  she  is  going  to  be  given  away 
to  the  man  she  likes  ?     She  hardly  touches  the 
earth, — she  can  walk  upon  roses  without  bending 
their  slender  stems,  and  suspend  herself  from  a 
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bough  of  mignionette  by  a  spider's  web.     Was 
there  ever  any  thing  so  sylph-hke  and  aerial? 

Presently  I  began  to  feel  a  tremor  creeping  over 
my  nerves,  next  a  weakness  in  my  knees,  and 
thirdly,  a  beating  at  my  heart,  which,  hke  Paddy's, 
in  the  song  of  "  /  was  the  hoy  for  hewitchiny 
therrif*  promised  to  end  in  "  one  on  my  back." 
I  was  now  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
palace  gate  of  the  town.  The  gate  was  locked, 
but  a  knowing  shot  from  that  old  beauty,  the 
Princess  Amelia>  80,  doubtless  aware  that  sol- 
diers prefer  entering  besieged  towns  through 
breaches  rather  than  gates,  had,  that  morning, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  handiwork  of  M.  de  Chausse- 
gros  de  Leri,*  and  several  rods  of  the  wall  lay  in 
ruins.  I  directed  my  steps  to  this  breach.  My 
pursuers  saw  my  increasing  weakness,  and  re- 
doubled their  exertions  as  mine  grew  fainter. 
"  When  you  are  chased  by  the  devil,  never  stop  to 
look  at  his  hoof,"  says  the  proverb.  I  had  not 
then  heard  of  this  apophthegm.  If  I  had  I  know 
not  if  I  could  have  restrained  my  curiosity  to  see 


*  The  builder  of  the  walls  of  Quebec, 
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what  kind  of  beings  were  behind  me,  and  how 
far  they  were  distant,  I  look — tliey  are  within 
a  musket-shot  of  me.  I  feel  my  strength  going  very 
fast :  it  is  merely  the  breath  of  a  dying  taper — it 
is  a  mooted  point  in  my  mind  whether  I  shall 
reach  the  wall  or  not.  They  are  gaining  on 
me  very  fast— ten  rods — nine — eight— seven — 
am  I  then  doomed  to  die  under  their  horrid 
tortures  ?  With  the  pressing  conviction  that  life 
is  very,  very  sweet,  I  call  up  the  remnant  of  my 
wasted  strength,  I  impress  every  latent  energy 
into  my  sei'vice,  I  address  myself  anew  to  the 
race — and  succeed.  The  foremost  of  my  pursuers 
was  not  twenty  paces  behind  me.  If  he  had  borne 
a  spear  he  could  have  transfixed  me  with  it.  His 
keen  knife  was  already  glittering  in  his  hand, 
when  I  gained  the  dismantled  wall,  and,  with  a 
convulsive  effort,  threw  myself  over  it. 

I  recollect  that,  as  I  struck  on  the  other  side  of 
it,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  a  number  of  persons  in 
black  passing  up  a  street  a  little  distance  from  me, 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  heard,  from  the  fore- 
most of  the  Indians,  the  exclamation  "  eh!  the 
Black  Women!" 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  great  influence  possessed  by  the  French 
priests  in  Canada  over  the  Indians  was  the  reason 
why  the  exertions  of  the  latter  were  always  com- 
manded in  favour  of  the  French  King.  When, 
at  any  time,  the  French  soldiery  had  quarrelled 
with  the  Indians,  even  when  they  had,  as  was 
often  the  case,  spilt  their  blood  without  provo- 
cation, it  required  but  a  few  words  from  a 
Jesuit  or  Franciscan  to  make  them  forget  their 
wrongs,  and  to  re-establish  complete  harmony. 
No  living  being  is  so  susceptible  of  kindness  as  an 
Indian.  Milhons  cannot  "  drive  him  to  water," 
but  he  can  be  led  there  by  a  child  of  a  year.  The 
Romish  priests  early  discovered  this  trait  in  his 
nature,  and  operated  successfully  upon  it.  The 
great  secret  of  the  wonderful  success  of  those 
priests  in  making  converts  to  their  creed  of  sa- 
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vas:es — success  which  has  attended  them  whithei- 
soever  they  have  gone,  nor  left  them  whilst  they 
avoided  to  mix  in  poHtics,  and  forbore  to  dictate 
to  rulers, — is  their  extreme  good  nature,  and  kind 
sympathy  with  suffering.  They  are  the  surgeons, 
physicians,  and  nurses  of  the  sick  and  disabled, 
the  comforters  of  the  afflicted,  the  friends  of  the 
unhappy.  Relieving  human  suffering  to  an  extent 
never  even  attempted  by  missionaries  of  othercreeds, 
is  it  surprising  that  they  have  attained  to  an  in- 
fluence which  none  other  ever  possessed  ?  A  Ro- 
man author  relates  that  a  famished  lion  outrao;ed 
his  instinct  so  far  as  to  fawn  upon  him  who  plucked 
a  thorn  from  his  foot.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
American  Indians.  Do  them  a  kindness,  and, 
barbarous  as  their  natures  are,  you  bind  them  in 
bonds  of  gratitude  and  affection,  which  nothins; 
but  your  own  injustice  can  sever. 

Of  all  the  religious  of  Canada  none  pos- 
sessed so  strong  a  hold  on  the  affection  of  the 
Indians  as  the  Nuns  Hospitallers  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy.  They  were  attached  to  the  Hospital  ; 
acting    as  nurses    to    the    sick,   their    first  ac- 
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quaintance  with  the  Indians  usually  grew  out  of 
their  })rofessional  duties.  This  latter  people  are, 
themselves,  exceedingly  skilful  in  the  treatment  of 
some  diseases,  but  there  are  others  which  baffle 
their  skill,  and  they  are,  withal,  so  very  capri- 
cious in  their  dispositions,  that,  sometimes,  they 
will  discard  thei :  own  simple  and  effectual  reme- 
dies to  make  use  of  those  which  come  recom- 
mended by  novelty  and  a  foreign  origin.  The 
wonderful  cures  which  were  frequently  wrought  in 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  merit  of  which  rested  entirely 
with  the  "  Black  Women,"  as  they  called  the 
nuns,  from  their  dress,  had  given  them  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  especial  favourites  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  Hence  they  were  looked  upon  with 
mingled  love  and  fear,  themselves  reverenced  as 
superior  beings,  and  their  least  commands  obeyed 
with  an  alacrity  which  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  general  unwillingness  of  the  Indians  to  do  the 
behests  of  any  one,  and  of  women  especially. 

Mine  was  but  a  momentary  swoon.  When  I 
came  to  my  senses  I  found  myself  being  carried, 
by  two  stout  men,  on  a  litter  formed  by  that  juxta- 
position of  hands  which  children  sometimes  call 
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"  Lobb*s  easy  chair,"  and  sometimes  "  the  baby's 
hurdle :"  I  caimot  describe  it,  but  I  am  sure  the 
reader  knows  what  I  mean.  Women,  dressed  in  a 
most  uncouth  dress — as  I  thought — black,  with 
black  caps  on  their  heads, — I  had  never  seen  a  nun, 
— to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten,  were  walking, 
some  in  front  and  some  in  rear,  in  silence.  Occa- 
sionally they  would  turn  their  benignant  eyes 
upon  me,  to  remark  if  I  had  recovered  from  my 
trance,  and  to  speak  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  my  "  team,"  and  then  on  again.  My 
first  thought  was  to  claim  the  privilege  of  being 
my  own  "  Van," — the  second,  to  sit  still  and  en- 
joy the  ride.  I  was  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stance that  there  was  an  order  of  charitable  women 
who  devoted  themselves  to  Christ*s  service  in  a 
way  which  will  sooner  earn  for  those  who  use  it 
the  glorious  euge,  "  well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful," than  the  assigning  a  missionary  to  every  ten 
men,  the  building  a  church  upon  every  rood  *n 
heathen  land.  The  suspicion  struck  me  at  once 
that  these  women  were  no  other  than  the  excellent 
and  celebrated  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of 
Mercy,  and  that  they  were  taking  me  to  tlie  Hotel 
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Dieii.  "  On  the  one  hand,  I  am  pursued  by  relent- 
less savages,"  said  I,  mentally  j  *'  on  the  other,  I 
am  suspected  of  being  a  spy.  Shall  I  not  be 
safer  and  better  off  in  the  hospital  than  in  the 
dungeons  under  the  castle  of  St  Louis?"  Need  it 
be  told  that  I  remained  insensible. 

In  the  Hotel  Dieu  there  were  two  large  wards, 
one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women.  I  was 
carried  to  a  snug  room  in  the  former  of  these, 
and  laid  upon  a  bed.  The  men  who  had 
borne  me  thither  now  left  the  apartment,  and 
with  them  all  the  nuns,  save  one.  She  imme- 
diately set  about  those  little  offices  of  kindness 
which  are  without  any  precise  or  definite  end  but 
to  show  the  value  of  woman  in  the  apartments  of 
the  sick,  her  inexpressible  worth  in  moments  of 
pain  and  disease.  She  raised  the  window-curtain 
and  lowered  it,  pulled-to  the  bed-curtains  and  un- 
closed them,  smoothed  the  wrinkles  out  of  my 
pillow,  wiped  the  drops  of  perspiration  from  my 
brow,  and  did  a  thousand  other  little  acts,  the 
more  grateful  to  me  from  the  recollections  they 
revived  of  my  dear  home  and  mother.  Woman  I 
dear  woman !  what  were  a  sick  chamber — what 
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were  life,  without  thee  !  When  we  lay  stretched 
on  a  bed  of  anguish,  pain  racking  our  bones, 
and  hope  banished  our  hearts,  how  does  the  touch 
of  that  soft  little  hand,  laid  upon  our  brows,  dis- 
pel the  former  and  recall  the  latter !  Out  upon 
those  who  decry  you,  and  profess  to  see  in  you 
less  than  beings  sent  to  man  in  especial  kindness, 
and  deserving  his  utmost  tenderness  and  pro- 
tection. 

Presently  one  of  the  sisters  ret\n'ned  with  a  cup 
containing  some  exhilamting  cordial.  It  being  im- 
possible to  keep  my  secret  much  longer,  I  thought  it 
best  to  make  a  confidant  now,  and  of  my  nurse.  I 
related  my  story  to  her,  nor  did  I  attempt  to  hide 
the  fact  from  her  that  I  should,  probably,  at  this 
moment,  be  in  durance  on  the  vilest  charge  which 
can  be  brought  against  a  soldier,  but  for  the  belief 
of  the  General  that  he  had  found  a  readier  execu- 
tioner than  even  the  provost-marshal. 

The  kind  creature  replied,  that  what  to  do  was 
altogether  above  her  comprehension,  but  that  she 
would  send  the  Superior  to  me. 

She  went  out,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  that 
usually    haughty    and    presumptuous,    but  here 
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modest  and  retired,  ecclesiastic  entered.  A  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  my  recent  sufferings  and 
present  danger  followed.  After  devoting  a  few 
seconds  to  reflection,  she  said  that,  "  trusting  to  my 
assertion  that  I  was  innocent  of  the  charge  preferred 
against  me,  she  would  assist  me — not  to  escape — that 
was  impracticable,  but  to  secrete  myself  till  the  im- 
pending danger  had  blown  over.  At  twelve  at 
night  I  was  to  be  in  readiness  to  leave  the  hospital. 
She  had  a  sister,  a  widow,  residing  in  the  Upper 
Town,  who  had  a  spare  apartment,  which  she  was 
sure  she  could  command,  and  the  more  especially 
as  her  sister  was  anxious  to  pay  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  English  for  a  kindness  done  her  some 
years  before  by  individuals  of  that  nation,  and  re- 
maining unrequited.  Madame  Melot's  house  was 
less  exposed  to  our  shot  than  others,  so  that, 
whilst  the  contiguous  houses  were  a  heap  of  ruins, 
that  in  which  she  dwelt  remained  untouched. 

At  twelve  o'clock  I  was  ready ;  the  guide  en- 
gaged by  the  sister  was  punctual  to  his  appoint- 
ment ;  we  got  out  of  the  hospital  without  noise, 
and  reached  Madame  Melot's  without  molestation. 
In  expectation  of  a  guest,  she  had  not  retired,  but 
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awaited  our  coming  in  the  room  intended  for  my 
reception. 

I  found  her  a  lady  of  some  thirty  years,  beau- 
tiful, accomplished,  and  as  gay  and  lively  as 
French  ladies  usually  are.  We  conversed  but 
little  that  night,  for  the  fatigues  of  the  day  had 
made  me  v^^ish  more  for  rest  and  sleep  than  any 
other  boon  of  heaven. 

I  slept  next  morning  till  near  ten  o'clock.  My 
hostess,  in  compliment  to  me,  had  deferred  break- 
fast till  I  should  be  ready  to  partake  of  it.  It 
was  now  served :  —  a  French  breakfast,  eggs, 
bacon,  coffee, — which  is  coffee  !  not  ditch-water ; 
but  every  body  knows  what  a  French  breakfast  is  j 
and  least  of  any  part  of  the  French  possessions  do 
they  stint  you  in  Canada  in  the  matter  of  a  break- 
fast. Her  httle  son— she  had  but  one  child — had 
risen,  and  was  capering  around  the  room  in  anti- 
cipation of  my  entrance.  He  was  now  eleven 
years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  finest  little  fellows  I 
ever  saw. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  I  told  my  story 
and  heard  hers  in  return.  She  was  born  at 
Boulogne.      Her  father,  M.  de  Bourdesolt,  was, 
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at  one  time,  a  merchant,  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness at  that  place,  but,  failing  in  trade,  and 
reckoning  little  of  the  transition  from  legal  to  illegal 
traffic,  he  turned  smuggler,  and  connected  him- 
self with  the  celebrated  Thurot,  he  who,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  next  year,  (1760,)  so  fright- 
ened the  western-island  men,  made  a  descent 
upon  the  Irish  coast,  took  and  plundered  Car- 
rickfergus,  and  fell,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
in  a  desperate  action  with  the  ^olus,  Pallas,  and 
Brilliant  frigates,  off  the  Isle  of  Man. 

M.  de  Bourdesolt  throve  so  well  in  his  new  oc- 
cupation,— or,  rather,  his  old  one  a  little  twisted, 
— fair  trade,  saddled  with  an  impost  a  little  slack- 
ened in  the  girth, — that  he  was  able  to  give  his 
children,  who  were  all  daughters,  a  very  good 
education,  and,  by  that  mean&,  aided  by  handsome 
marriage-portions,  to  match  them  above  his  own 
condition  in  respect  of  birth  and  calhng,  M.  de 
Melot,  who  married  the  subject  of  my  sketch,  was 
appointed,  three  years  after  his  marriage,  to  an 
office  in  the  island  of  Martinique,  whither  they 
repaired,  and  where  they  continued  till,  in  the 
attempt  to  remove  him  from  the  West  Indies  to 
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Canada,    he  was  removed  from  this  to  another 
world. 

The  ship  in  wliich  they  sailed  was  wrecked 
on  her  passage  thither.  There  was  little  to  be 
remarked  in  the  manner  of  their  wreck  which  does 
not  take  place  in  the  usual  cases  of  stranding 
of  vessels.  A  long  spell  of  thick  weather,  a  long- 
succession  of  heavy  gales,  and  want  of  skill  and 
prudence  in  the  master,  were  the  proximate  causes. 
It  took  place  when  they  had  been  out  twenty  days  ;| 
they  had  not  seen  the  sun  for  the  latter  half  of 
the  period.  When  the  barque  struck,  Madame 
Melot  was  below  ;  she  was  hurried  upon  deck  by 
her  husband,  and  the  next  moment  swept  from  it 
by  a  tremendous  surge.  Seeing  one  of  the  children 
near,  she  caught  it  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  and 
made  it  the  companion  of  her  miraculous  preser- 
vation. She  never  could  exactly  tell  how  she  was 
saved,  but  entertained  a  dim  and  confused  idea 
that  it  was  by  means  of  clinging  to  a  spar. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Madame  Melot's 
sketch  related  to  Thurot.  No  resemblance  could 
be  stronger  than  that  between  this  celebrated 
desperado  and  another  who,    with   much  fewer 
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claims  to   celebrity,   has,    at  a  later  period,  at- 
tained   a    wider   reputation,    and  been  fortunate 
enough  to    connect  his   name  and   piratical  ex- 
ploits  with  the  struggles  of  a  great   natron  for 
their  independonce.      But  while  Paul  Jones  has 
had   half  a  dozen   industrious  eulogists   at  work 
ransacking  archives  for  inedited  letters,  and  rescu- 
ing from  merited  oblivion  the  slightest  memorials 
remaining  of  him  in  oral  report,  Thurot,  in  every 
respect  his  equal,  and  in  many  his  superior,  has 
been  passed  by  without  other  notice  than  a  mere 
three-page  narrative  of  his  bold  attempt  to  divert, 
with  his  httle  squadron,  the  attention  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  grand  French  fleet  under  M.  de 
Conflans.     A  brief  sketch  of  this  celebrated  man, 
whose  name  was  at  one  time  leagued   in   report 
with  every  thing  that  is  terrible,  just  as  Jones's 
was  at  a  later  day,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  Thurot  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  bore  the  name  of  Farrel. 
He  was  amongst  those  who  served  James  II. 
in  his  attempt  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  his 
people,  and,  upon  his  failing  to  do  so,  followed 
him  into  exile,    and  served  him    the   full  term 
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of  his  natural  existence.     Whilst  employed  about 
the   royal   person,    if  that  phrase   may  be   used 
of  a  dethroned  king,  he,  much   against  the   in- 
clinations  of  her  family,    married  Mademoiselle 
Thurot,  the  niece  of  a  member  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris.     They  never  forgave  her  this  step,  and 
when,  three  years  after   the  death  of  the  royal 
despot,  he  removed  from  St.  Germain's  to  Boulogne, 
in  the  hopes  of  awakening  compassion  amongst 
those  of  his  wife's   relations  who  resided  at  that 
place,    he    found  them  equally  inexorable,    and 
constant  in  their  determination  never  to  extend 
forgiveness  to  him.     His  appHcations  for  assistance 
disregarded,    his  whole   dependence   for   support 
was  upon  the  very  small  and  uncertain  pension 
allowed  him  by  Queen  Catharine,  the  widow  of 
the  deceased  king.     He  was  a  posthumous  child, 
born  three  months  after  the  death   of   Captain 
Parrel ;  his  mother  did  not  survive  him  a  year. 

Upon  the  decease  of  his  parents  he  was  taken 
home  by  the  Thurots,  his  mother's  relations,  and 
went  ever  afterwards  by  their  name.  He  was  bred 
to  the  bar,  though  it  is  believed  he  never  practised. 
He  was  married  three  times  ;  his  second  wife  was 
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the  mother  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  and  she 
died  in  giving  him  birth. 

A  remarkable  incident  happened  at  the  christen- 
ing of  the  subject  of  my  sketch,  and  to  that  he  pro- 
bably owed  his  advancement  in  after  life.  At  the 
moment  his  father  held  him  at  the  baptismal  font, 
the  body  of  his  mother  was  being  reposited  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  same  church.  M.  Thurot  had 
been  a  very  tender  and  affectionate  husband,  and 
the  scene,  and  the  reflections  it  gave  birth  to,  over- 
powered him,  he  leant  against  the  holy  vessel, 
and  wept  like  a  child. 

They  have  a  custom  in  Catholic  countries,  during 
Christmas,  for  ladies  of  distinction  to  go  into  the 
churches,  and  offer  themselves  as  sponsors  for 
children  brought  to  be  christened,  and  not  provided 
with  the  baptismal  "  securities"  demanded  by  the 
Romish  ceremonial.  It  was  at  that  season  that 
Madame  Thurot's  death  took  place.  Whilst  the 
ceremony  was  being  performed  at  the  font,  a  lady 
of  great  rank  and  fortune,  Madame  Tallard,  entered 
the  church,  and  remarking  the  extreme  sorrow 
and  affliction  of  the  widowed  husband,  demanded 
its  cause.    The  priest  told  her.     The  circumstance 
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furnishing  a  volume  of  comments  on  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  bereaved  husband,  and  mani- 
festing- a  depth  of  affection  which  women  are  not 
slow  to  prize,  excited  the  admiration  and  pity  of 
the  good  lady,  and  determined  her  to  3  the 

child  tlie  object  of  future  remembrance  and  boun- 
ty. She  stood  sponsor,  made  it  afterv.ards  a 
Iiandsome  present,  and  desired  that  it  might  be 
sent  her  upon  her  return  to  Boulogne.  Neither 
the  obligation  to  be  grateful  nor  the  promise  toi 
remember  were  forgotten,  though  many  years 
elapsed  before  the  latter  was  claimed. 

My  fair  biographer  knew  little  of  Ut^  oyhood 
of  Thurot — he  did  not  become  known  to  .  father 
till  he  was  near  twenty.  The  particulars  of  his 
life,  antecedent  to  that  time,  have  been  supplied 
from  another  source,  reference  to  which  has  also 
been  had  in  compiling  those  of  a  later  period. 
Madame  Melot  had  heard  that  he  was  a  *'  wild 
chicken,"  living  for  little  else  than  mischief  and 
dissipation,  incorrigibly  idle,  and  addicted  to  wo- 
men, even  at  an  age  when  they  should  rather  have 
been  his  nurses  than  his  chcre  amies.  When  we 
recollect  that  libidinousness  was  the  strono^  trait 
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of  his  after  life,  and  that  all  the  knowledge  he 
possessed  when  he  became  known  to  the  English 
public  was  acquired  at  the  time  it  was  being  dis- 
*played — that  he  "  bought  his  wares  in  the  morning, 
and  offered  them  in  the  evening" — that  mathematics 
was  taught  him  by  the  famous  Donelly  wh  .  -«  he 
was  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  that 
we  can,  with  the  same  ease,  trace  his  other  ac- 
quirements to  a  period  consequent  upon  his  arrival 
at  manhood,  we  shall  be  ready  to  give  Madame 
Melot  the  credit  of  propagating  no  more  than  the 
truth  in  what  she  said  of  his  boyhood. 

When  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  one 
Parrel  having  charge  of  a  vessel  employed  in 
smuggling  goods  betwc*.  v  the  French  and  Irish- 
coasts,  came  to  Boulogne  upon  his  usual  business. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  name  of 
his  grandfather,  a  fact  which  becoming  known  to 
the  contrabandist,  he  came  and  claimed  relation- 
ship with  the  family.  He  assured  them  that  the 
"  0 'Parrels  of  Connaught  were  still  a  flourishing 
house,"  and  proposed  to  the  elder  Thurot  to  take 
his  son  with  him,  introduce  him  to  his  wealthy 
relatives,    and  urge  them  to  push  his  fortunes. 
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The  father  seeing  little  prospect  of  his  son's  doing 
much  at  home,  and  perhaps  hoping  a  change  in 
his  disposition  and  conduct  from  a  change  of  scene, 
acquiesced  in  the  proposal,  permitted  the  generous 
cousin  to  equip  the  boy  at  his  own  expense,  and 
they  sailed  for  Ireland.  Limerick  was  the  ultimate 
port,  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  noted  place  of  deposit 
for  smuggled  goods,  the  intermediate.  At  this 
latter  place  they  stopped,  and  there,  upon  some 
misunderstanding  between  them  and  the  con- 
sequent disgust  of  young  Thurot,  they  separated. 
The  patron  of  some  ten  days  sailed  away,  leaving 
Thurot  upon  the  island  destitute  of  the  means  of 
support,  and  compelled,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  to  labour  for  his  bread.  An  Anglesey  smug- 
gler, seeing  him  an  active  and  spirited  boy,  took  a 
fancy  to  him  and  engaged  him  in  his  service.  He 
continued  with  this  person  as  much  as  three  years, 
sometimes  in  charge  of  a  vessel  trading  between 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  Ireland,  and  at  others  having 
a  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  business 
as  supercargo  or  factor.  Once  he  remained  at 
Carlingford  more  than  a  year;  and  it  was  at  this 
time  that  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  English 
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language.     In  whatever  he  undertook  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  great  cunning,  boldness,  and  daring; 
he  was  a  prime  sailor,  a  ready  accountant,  feared 
nothing,  preferred  hazardous  enterprizes — a  rough 
sea  to  smooth  water,  and  spent  his  money  like  a 
prince.     But  though  wild  and  reckless  in  his  deeds 
and  disposition,  and  seemingly  stamped  by  nature 
gibier  depotence — game  for  the  gallows, — there  was 
nothing  of  the  ruffian  in  his  appearance  or  general 
deportment.    Indeed,  he  was  rather  the  gentleman, 
as  far  as  manners  make  him ;  and  here  he  had 
the  advantage  of  Paul  Jones,  who  was  arrogant 
and  quarrelsome;    a  complete  braggadocio,   and, 
but  that  his  hand   was   always    ready  to    bear 
him  out  in  what  he  threatened,  a  quality  supposed 
to  be  wanting  in  a  bully,  one  of  the  most  thorough 
Bobadils  that  e\er  existed.     Thurot  was  remark- 
ably bland  and  courteous — Jones  was  stiff  and 
professional  in  his  manner,  whether  in  court  or 
on  board  hir  ship.     Both  were  under  the  middle 
height,  both  spare,  muscular,  and  very  agile,  but 
the    complexion    of  the    Frenchman    was    fair, 
whilst  that  of  the  Scot  was  coarse,  and  only  re- 
deemed from  sheer  ugliness  by  a  remarkably  fine 
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eye.  As  far  as  appearance  and  personal  deport- 
ment went,  Thurot  was  decidedly  superior.  But 
to  return. 

It  is  the  strong  trait  of  those  formed  of  fiery 
materials  to  like  change  of  scene,  vulgarly  it  is 
called  a  "  roving  disposition."  Thurot  wished  to 
see  more  of  the  world  than  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
Carlingford;  he  had  not  forgotten  the  "flourishing 
house  of  the  O'Farrels  of  Connaught,"  and  he 
determined  to  see  what  influential  relatives  could 
do  to  promote  his  fortune.  He  accordingly  set  out 
for  Dublin — with  eleven  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
but  amply  provided  with  that  treasure  which  is 
money  to  a  youthful  traveller,  health,  and  a  spirit 
which  has  not  been  taught  the  delusive  nature  of 
human  hopes,  nor  been  made  to  feel  that  the  pro- 
verb, "  welcome  as  a  leak  in  a  new  ship,"  was 
expressly  intended  for  the  poverty-stricken,  who 
thrust  themselves  into  the  houses  of  their  rich 
relatives,  and  exclaim,  "  how  do  you  do,  kinsman?^' 

It  is  believed  that  he  did  not  find  any  of  his  re- 
lations in  Dubhn,  since  he  was  reduced  so  low, 
whilst  at  that  place,  that  he  was  obliged  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  Lord  B -,  as  his  valet. 
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Here  he  lived  two  years,  going  by  the  name  of 
Dauphine.     At  the  end  of  this  time  an  event  oc- 
curred in  the  family  of  his  lordship — the  alleged 
incontinence  of  his  wife,  I  believe,  which  ended 
in  the  flight  or  dismission  of  the  valet.     Thurot, 
being  in  high  favour  with  his  mistress,  was  sus- 
pected, by  his  lordship,  of  knowing  more  of  the 
intrigue  than  he  chose  to  acknowledge,  and  both 
Thurot  and  Lynch,   the  countess's  own  woman, 
were  dismissed.     This  created  a  bitter  feud  '-  jtween 
the  nobleman  and  his  valet,  in  which  the  latter 
was  sure  to  have  the  worst  of  it.     Lord  B.  laid 
things  to  Thurot's  charge,  of  which  he  averred 
himself,    and    probably   was,    innocent,   and  the 
latter,  in  revenge,  spoke  so  freely  of  his  lordship's 
private  conduct,  and  entered  so  fully  into  his  do- 
mestic management,  that  it  became  unsafe  for  him 
to  remain  longer  in  Dublin.     The  waiting  woman 
beino-  soon  after  taken  into  the  semce  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Antrim,  he  followed  her  to  Gle- 
narn  Castle,  their  seat  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
Here  he  made  himself  acceptable  to  the  Earl  arid 
his  friends  by  his  skill  in  sporting,  and  here  he 
remained  till  his  predilection  for  a  pursuit,  which 
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offered  all  the  excitements  of  the  chase,  with  risks 
and  profits  more  congenial  to  his  disposition  and 
habits,  led  him  into  the  company  of  the  smug- 
glers who  frequented  that  part  of  the  coast,  and 
finally  into  a  connexion  with  them.  He  soon 
became  proverbial  for  his  boldness  and  daring. 
Lack  of  discretion  in  the  vending  his  illicitly-gotten 
merchandise,  the  vanity  of  one  of  his  female 
friends,  together  with  his  excessive  hberality  in 
bestowing,  without  price,  where  the  customer  w^s 
of  the  softer  sex  and  possessed  beauty,  for  such 
were  always  sure  of  a  new  gown,  soon  placed 
him  in  the  power  of  the  officers  of  the  excise. 
Upon  one  of  his  nocturnal  voyages  from  Mona 
to  Ireland,  ^hey  succeeded  in  capturing  four 
out  of  the  five  boats,  which  were  conveying 
goods  of  the  company  to  the  latter  place — that  in 
which  he  was  himself  escaped  by  superior  ma- 
nagement, and  found  a  safe  harbour,  and  unlading 
place — if  I  remember  right — in  the  north-east 
coast  of  Hay.  By  means  of  a  stratagem — 
sending  out  the  crew,  disguised  as  pedlers,  they 
were  able  to  turn  their  merchandise  into  cash.  Of 
the  amount  realized,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
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became  his ;  with  this  sum  he  started  for  Edin- 
burgh, where,  equipping  himself  with  handsome 
clothes,  he  prepared  to  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try. 

There  was,  at  this  time,  in  the  Scotch  capital, 
a  French  gentleman,  doing  business  as  a  merchant, 
and  having  occasion  to  employ  several  small  ves- 
sels between   that  place  and  London,  he  was,  at 
this  time,  wanting  a  master  for  one  of  them,  and 
having  seen  Thurot,  who  passed  for  a  sea-faring 
man,  and,  withal,  possessing,  in  his  accent,  the 
recommendation  of  being  a  countiyman,  he  offered 
him  the  berth.     He  accepted  it,  and  the  following 
week,   the  Anie,   of  Edinburgh,  Thurot,  master, 
was  amongst  the  clearances  at  the  Leith  custom- 
house, for  London.     He  did   not  prosecute  this 
trust  to  a  happy  issue,  the  vessel,  upon  her  arrival 
in  the  Thames,   was  burnt,   by  a  neighbouring 
warehouse  taking  fire,  and  Thurot  did  not  return 
to  Edinburgh.     He  took  lodgings,  for  a  while,  at 
Paddington,  and  afterwards  in  a  court,  leading 
out  of  Carey-street,   Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  till  he 
became  master  of  a  vessel,  saihng  between  London 
and  Calais,  Dunkirk,  and  other  French  ports. 
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From  1748  to  1752,  he  was  employed  in  carry- 
ing on  a  smuggling  trade  between  France  and 
Ireland,  and  was  known,  in  both  countries,  by  his 
real  name.  About  the  latter  period,,  he  made 
Boulogne  his  chief  place  of  residence.  He  now 
entered  largely  into  illegal  traffic,  and  became  the 
terror  of  the  douanniers  and  custom-house  offi- 
cers, for  his  boldness  and  uncontrollable  fierce- 
ness. They  could  never  break  up  smuggling,  they 
said,  whilst  one  so  shrewd  and  cunning  was  at 
the  head  of  it,  nor  could  they  be  expected  to 
arrest  the  offenders  whilst  "  the  devil  was  their 
leader."  '^ 

The  practice  became  so  prevalent  and  barefaced, 
that  the  French  government  determined  to  put  a 
stop  to  it  by  the  strong  arai.  The  president  of  the 
province  received  orders  to  use  legal  measures  for 
its  suppression,  in  consequence  of  which,  several 
of  the  smugglers  were  arrested,  and,  amongst  them, 
Thurot.  After  the  usual  examination,  they  were 
carried  to  Dunkirk,  and  confined  in  the  common 
prison.  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  others, 
but  the  president,  who  was  no  other  than  M. 
Tallard,  the  son  of  his  benefactress,  remembering 
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the   hours  they  had  spent  together  in  boyhood, 
interposed,  and  saved  his  Hfe.     He  was  removed 
to  Paris,  where,  upon  his  second  examination,  he 
gave  such  shrewd  and  pertinent  answers  to  the 
questions  put  him,    and   showed   such  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland^ 
that  he  was  liberated,  as  being  one  who,  in  case  of 
a  war  between  France  and  England,  might  do  the 
latter  deadly  injuries.     He  went  from  the  prison, 
M.  Tallard  still  befriending  him,  to  take  command 
of  a  king's  sloop,  but,  finding  that  her  comman- 
der was  likely  to  lead  an  inactive   life,  he   left 
her  to  take  charge  of  a  Dunkirk  privateer-    In  this 
service,  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the  British  com- 
mercial marine,    bold,    bloody,   and   active,   ever 
chased,  and  never  overtaken,  to  day  in  Dunkirk, 
to-morrow  off  Ushant,   and  the  day  after  in  La 
Hogue  roads,  he  contiimed  till  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  of  1759,  when  he  was  advanced  to 
command  the  squadron  in  which    he  terminated 
his  labours  and  life. 

The  general  facts  and  incidents  connected  with 
his  last  expedition  have  become  history,  and  do 
not  belong  to  my  subject.     Not  so  the  spirit  in 
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which  he  conducted  it.  Private  property  was  every 
where  respected  by  him,  and  the  safety  of  the 
inhabitants  cared  for  as  far  as  it  could  be  done, 
consistent  with  the  practices  of  war  and  the 
objects  in  view.  The  people  who  went  on  board 
his  squadron  were  treated  with  great  civihty; 
he  paid  for  every  thing  he  took  from  the  shore, 
and  where  his  officers  had,  without  his  knowledge, 
extorted  supplies  without  making  remuneration, 
he  made  them  pay  for  them  from  their  private 
purses. 

His  character  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
He  was  dissipated  and  amorous,  of  great  bravery 
and  hardihood,  undaunted  in  getting  and  free  in 
spending,  with  those  talents  for  imparting  plea- 
sure to  the  social  circle,  and  whiling  away  the 
tedious  minutes — the  telling  a  story,  singing  a  song, 
and  uttering  a  joke  or  repartee,  which  have  spoilt 
more  choice  spirits  than  any  and  every  other  cause. 
He  was  literally  the  prince  of  good  fellows.  He 
made  love  as  he  made  war,  spilt  wine  as  he  spilt 
blood,  and  carried  the  same  active  valour  to  the 
demohtion  of  the  decantero  and  drinking  glasses, 
from  which  he  had  imbibed  the  momentary  mad- 
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ness,  that  he  carried  into  battle.  But  with  the 
martial  qualities  which  rendered  him  an  anta- 
gonist worthy  of  Britons,  with  the  vices  and  follies 
which  sullied  their  lustre,  there  were  blended 
great  generosity  and  humanity,  unceasing  atten- 
tion to  the  wants  and  welfare  of  those  who  served 
under  him,  courtesy  to  his  equals,  and,  excepting 
when  wine  was  in  and,  by  a  consequence,  wit 
out,  respect  to  his  superiors.  He  fought  less  for 
plunder  than  honour,  and  his  death  secured  the 
glory  he  sought.     Such  was  Thurot. 

To  return  to  a  less  fortunate  person — myself. 
I  remained  for  eight  days  secreted  in  the  house  of 
Madame  Melot.  With  each  succeeding  day  my 
impatience  to  rejoin  my  friends  increased.  Nothing 
kept  me  silent  so  long  but  the  fear  of  involving 
my  excellent  friend  in  trouble.  At  length  I 
frankly  told  her  my  feelings,  and  begged  her  to  aid 
my  escape.  At  first  she  merely  laughed  at  me;  but, 
finding  me  serious  in  my  determination  to  run  any 
risk  rather  than  remain  inactive,  whilst  my  brothers 
in  arms  were  winning  well-earned  laurels,  perhaps 
steeping  them  in  their  hearts'  blood,   she  said  she 
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would  see  what  could  be  done  for  me  that  very 
day.  When,  after  a  brief  absence  upon  her  bene- 
volent mission,  she  came  into  my  room,  I  read 
in  her  gloom  and  depression,  that  she  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  began  to  dream  of  dehverance.  She 
had,  indeed,  found  a  guide,  and  one  in  whom  she 
thought  confidence  might  be  placed. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  guide  came,  and  I  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  my  admirable  hostess.  He 
led  me  to  one  of  the  breaches  in  the  walls,  by 
which  we  passed  into  those  fields  where  I  after- 
wards saw  near  twenty  thousand  men  hugging 
each  other  with  all  the  rapturous  ill-will  and 
kiUing  kindness  that  belong  to  the  strife  of  an- 
cient foes.  Continuing  across  the  plains  in  nearly 
a  south-west  direction,  we  came  suddenly  to  the 
brink  of  a  steep  precipice,  and  saw,  roUing  rapidly 
beneath  us,  that  river  which  wants  but  a  busier 
hum  of  cultivation  upon  its  banks,  and  the  gleam- 
ing of  a  few  more  sails,  and  the  rushing  of  a  few 
more  prows  along  its  waters,  to  be  second  to  none 
in  the  universe.  We  heard,  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward of  us,  the  voices  of  men  talking,  which,  my 
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iguide  said,  proceeded  from  a  captain's  company 
stationed  at  a  small  redoubt  on  the  bank.  We 
descended  this  wild  arxd  rude  declivity,  until  we 
came  to  a  narrow  and  broken  path,  impeded 
partly  by  trees  felled  across,  and  partly  by  rocks 
rolled  into  it.  It  "  went  out,"  the  guide  said,  at 
the  foot  of  the  redoubt.  Continuing  to  descend 
by  this  path,  we  came  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  stood  upon  the  white,  hard,  smooth  sand. 
Thus  far  every  thing  had  gone  well  with  us ; 
but  the  important  "  rest"  of  the  journey  re- 
mained unaccomplished — how  was  I  to  get  on 
board  the  shipping?  He  who  flies  for  his  life 
will  hardly  perish  for  want  of  an  expedient.  Th^re 
is,  at  all  times,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  the 
.  larger  rivers  of  the  Western  Continent,  an  abun- 
dance of  what  is  there  called  "  drift-wood,"  that  is, 
trees,  torn  from  their  embedding  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  tides  and  mountain  torrents,  and, 
hurried  down  till  they  find  salt-water,  and  even- 
tually become  that  which  prognosticated  to  Co- 
lumbus the  existence  of  another  continent.  I 
sought  amongst  the  trees,  which  lay  strewed  along 
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the  shore,  one  suited  to  become  a  sanctuary  for 
my  fortunes,  and  found  it  in  a  large  fir,  which 
had  been  stripped,  root  and  branch,  by  the 
water-falls  above,  and  landed  here  in  a  state  as 
forlorn  as  my  own.  After  bestowing  upon  my 
faithful  guide  all  the  money  I  had  about  me,  and 
promised  a  further  remuneration  when  we  had 
taken  the  town !  I  pushed  tlie  log  into  the  river, 
placed  myself  astride  of  it,  as  a  clown  rides  a 
bare-backed  horse ;  and,  taking  in  my  hand  a 
broken  bough,  to  serve  as  an  oar,  committed 
myself  to  the  mercy  of  the  current. 

The  night  was  rather  dark :  still  I  hoped  to  be 
able  to  find  the  ships  without  difficulty.  But 
chance  did  for  me  what  ray  own  sagacity  would 
have  failed  to  accomplish.  The  first  I  knew,  a  tall 
dark  mass  appeared  in  the  horizon  before  me,  and 
the  next  moment,  such  was  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent and  the  obstinacy  and  self-willedness  of  my  bark, 
I  found  myself  in  the  miniature  whirlpool  created 
by  the  fretting  in  the  tide's  wake  '^•f  t^  i       aich 

held  the  Shrewsbury,  seventy  lie      tac- 

tion and  repulsion  of  water  to  diid  fr*  m  her  bows. 
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I  had  no  means  of  getting  on  board,  and  was  soon 
hurried  past  lier.  But  I  knew  now  where  I  was, 
and  set  up  a  loud  cry  for  assistance.  It  was 
answered, — the  usual  discussion  took  place,  and, 
before  five  minutes  had  passed,  I  was  taken  on 
board  the  Stirling-Castle,  sixty-four. 
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Early  the  next  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
receive  a  summons  from  my  brave  and  excellent 
General  to  repair  to  his  quarters.  I  found  him^ 
literally  wasted  to  a  skeleton— not  less  from  the 
operation  of  disease  than  from  disappointment  and 
perplexity.  His  own  natural  valour,  and  con- 
tempt of  difficulties,  his  extreme  confidence  in  his 
troops, — confidence  begotten  by  what  he  had  so 
often  seen  them  perform, — had  led  him  to  overlook 
the  obstacles  which  actually  existed  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object  entrusted  to  him.  I 
have  said  that  General  Wolfe  was  naturally  of  a 
very  ardent  temper,  lively,  impetuous,  and  im- 
patient of  restraint,  and,  from  the  concurrence  of 
these  circumstances  with  great  mihtary  skill,  was 
better  calculated  to  achieve  seeming  impossibili- 
ties than   perhaps  any  commander  of  his  tin7e^ 
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always  excepting  Frederic  of  Prussia,  whom  in 
some  respects  he  resembled,  and  in  a  few  things 
certainly  imitated.  But  he  had  the  fault  of  a  sol- 
dier, and  could  not  "gain,  like  Fabius,  by  delay." 
He  was  now  a  disappointed  man,  so  far  his  plans 
had  proved  abortive,  his  stratagems  had  been  met 
and  baffled  by  prudence  and  foresight,  on  the  part 
of  his  adversaries,  equal  to  his  own,*  nor  had  his 
troops  behaved  themselves  in  the  field  with  the 
courage  and  good  conduct  expected  from  them. 
The  battle  of  Montmorency,  though  merely  called, 
in  the  official  despatch,  a  "  check,"  and,  in  the 
histories  of  the  period,  "  an  unfortunate  affair," 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  complete  defeat 
and  rout  of  those  of  our  troops  who  took  part  in  it. 
The  General  knew  it  to  be,  and  amongst  his  friends 
spoke  of  it  as  such.     And  having  failed  in  an 
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*  In  a  letter  from  him  to  his  mother,  dated  "  Banks  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  August  31,  1759,"  he  says,  "  The  Mar- 
quess of  Montcalm  is  at  the  head  of  a  great  number  of  bad 
soldiers,  and  I  at  the  head  of  a  small  number  of  good  ones, 
that  wish  for  nothing  so  iruch  as  to  fight  him  ;  but  the  wary 
old  fellow  avoids  an  action,  doubtful  of  the  behaviour  of  his 
army." 
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object  presenting  few  obstacles  in  comparison  with 
that  still  unattempted  but  to  be  achieved  before 
we  could  call  ourselves  conquerors — for  what  was 
the  surmounting  of  the  heights  of  Montmorency  to 
the  escalade  of  the  walls  of  Quebec,  and  what  kind 
of  conquerors  should  we  be  if  the  last  were  left 
undone  ? — he  became  disheartened  and  gh  omy,  and 
gave  way  to  deep  mental  despondency.  The  cele- 
brated despatch  to  which  I  have  so  frequently 
referred  betrays  the  melancholy  under  which  he\ 
laboured.  After  remarking  upon  the  uncom- 
mon strength  of  the  landward  positions  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  the  number  of  floating  batteries 
and  boats  which  defended  the  river,  the  ceaseless 
warfare  he  was  compelled  to  wage  with  those  ever 
vigilant  and  never-to-be-surprised  enemies,  the  In- 
dians— "  our  officers  disabled,"  **  our  army  much 
weakened,"  *'  the  most  formidable  part  of  our  ar- 
mament deprived  of  the  power  of  acting,  yet  the 
whole  force  of  Canada  to  oppose,"  he  goes  on  to 
declare,  that,  "  in  this  situation,  there  was  such  a 
choice  of  difficulties,  that  he  owned  himself  at  a 
loss  how  to  determine."  "  The  affiiirs  of  Great 
Britain,"  says  he,  "  require  the   most  vigorous 
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measures ;  but,  then,  the  courapje  of  a  handful  of 
brave  men  should  be  exerted  only  when  there  is 
some  hope  of  a  favourable  event."  This  courage 
was  afterwards  exerted  to  the  production  of  events 
which  had  no  parallel  in  that  war  of  heroes. 

The  disease  of  the  climate  and  season  came  in 
aid  of  mental  troubles.  Both  together  had,  in  the 
short  space  of  twelve  days,  wrought  such  a  change 
in  him  that  you  found  yourself  asking  whether  it 
was  possible  that  grief,  and  the  operations  of  a 
disease  seldom  fatal,  could,  in  so  short  a  time, 
bring  about  such  an  utter  prostration  of  comparative 
health  and  vigour  ?  Yet  his  lively  temper  would 
sometimes  break  bounds,  and  then  he  would  be  as 
playful  as  ever ;  would  indulge  in  lively  "  sallies 
with  his  officers  upon  their  Sallys,"  and  tease  them 
about  their  alleged  courtships  of  the  pretty  rustics  of 
the  neighbourhood.  These  fits  of  pleasantry  were, 
however,  not  frequent,  and  only  came  like  mo- 
mentary gleams  of  sunshine  in  a  lowering  April  day, 
to  be  succeeded  by  hours  of  gloom  and  darkness. 

General  Wolfe  was  a  very  early  riser,   being 
often  abroad  at  sunrise ;   indeed,   before  his  ill- 
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ness,  he  was  usually  out  and  busy  not  much  aftei* 
daylight.  Upon  this  morning,  ill  as  he  was,  and 
this  was  "  quarter-day,"  as  he  humourously  called 
that  upon  which  his  fit  of  the  ague  (quartan)  re- 
turned, he  had  finished  his  breakfast  before  I  entered 
his  tent,  and  was  employed  in  dictating  a  despatch 
to  his  military  secretary.  The  position  in  which  I 
found  him  indicated  what  his  feelings  were  at  the 
moment.  He  sat  upon  a  low  settle,  his  head  resting 
upon  his  hand ;  and  in  that  posture  he  gave  direc-  1 
tions  and  made  responses  to  the  writer.  When  I 
entered,  he  rose,  threw  himself  into  a  lounging 
chair,  and  hel^  out  his  hand  in  a  very  kind  and 
cordial  manner.  ^ 

"  Ah,  is  it  you  ?  Welcome,  welcome,  my  boy- 
glad  to  see  you,  I  would  rise  to  receive  you,  but, 
really,  my  fine  fellow,  I  find  myself,  at  this  moment, 
in  a  position  which  recruits  my  aching  bones  a 
httle,  and,  therefore,  dishke  to  leave  it.  Well, 
and  am  I  not  changed  ?  Did  you  ever  have  the 
quartnn  ?" 

I  answered  "  never,  sir— that  our  New  England 
shores  happily  were  free  from  that  pestilence  of 
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damp  and  marshy  countries.  We  enjoy,  sir,  the 
luxury  of  frozen  fingers  and  ears ;  but  agues  play 
very  shy  of  the  rugged  and  barren  land  of  the 
Pilgrims.**  < 

"  Very  true.  Yet,  Canada  is  colder  in  winter 
than  the  land  of  the  Pilg-rims,  as  you  call  it." 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  warmer,  much  warmer  in 
summer." 

"  And  that  is,  probably,  the  reason  why  we 
get  fevers  here,  and  why  there  are  periodical 
returns  of  certain  diseases.  The  two  extremes 
produce  between  them  that  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  is  so  unfavourable  to  healtii.  Well, 
you  have  been  making  a  tour — an  involuntary  tour, 
since  I  saw  you." 

"  A  short  one,  sir." 

"  By  the  by-— that  was  a  sad  oversight  of  mine, 
the  sending  you  to  attack  a  party  of  Indians  am- 
bushed in  woods.  And  what  have  you  seen,  my 
young  friend,  worth  speaking  about  to  your  Gene- 
ral ?  Sure  one  so  keen  and  hawk-eyed  as  you  are 
could  not  have  been  twelve  days  in  an  enemy's 
country,  amongst  gentlemen,  ladies,  priests,  lay- 
men, soldiers,  nuns,  noblesse,  and  burgeoise,  in 
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town  and  in  the  country,  without  picking  up  some- 
thing which,  if  it  do  not  improve  us  in  stratogra- 
phy,  may,  at  least,  make  laugh  or  cry  come?" 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  my  General  will  think 
my  remarks  of  sufficient  importance  to  waste  his 
time  in  hearing  them." 

"  You  mistake  yourself  as  much  as  you  mistake 
me,  Mr.  Haverhill.  I  always  set  you  down  as 
vastly  shrewd  and  clever.  You  are  naturally  saga- 
cious ;  and  when  to  this  I  add  that  you  was 
educated  in  New  England,  and  hence  must  be 

» 

ready  at  "  calculating,"  and  "  reckoning,"  apt  at 
"  guessing,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I  have, 
said  enough,  I  think,  to  show  why  I  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  obtain  much  information  from  you. 
I  have  now  said  enough  to  set  your  ambition  at 
work  in  shaping  intelligent  answers  to  my  ques- 
tions.   Where  have  you  been?" 

"  In  the  first  instance  among  the  Indians,  sir." 
"  And  how  did  they  use  you  ?     I  hope  they  did 
not  compliment  you  as  they  did  the  lover  of  Tabitha 
Bramble." 

"  Not  exactly,  sir,  they  spared  a  principal  part 
of  the  civilities  they  paid  Mr.  Lismahago,   but 
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favoured  me  with  a  few  introductory  compliments, 
as  an  invited  guest  receives  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water,  to  stay  his  appetite  till  dinner." 

"  You  witnessed  savage  scenes,  I  dare  say.  If 
your  tongue  were  to  give  utterance  to  what  you 
have  seen  I  am  sure  it  would  tell  a  tale  of  horror. 
Their  warfare  is  dreadful ;  those  whoops  and  yells 
of  theirs  appal  the  stoutest  hearts.  But  if  we  can 
but  once  put  our  hands  upon  them,  they  shall  be 
heavier  than  Rehoboam's  yoke  upon  the  ten  tribes 
of  Israel.  You  have  been  amongst  the  French, 
too,  have  you  not  ?" 

I  answered  that  I  had. 

"  And  in  the  very  city  which,  has  caused  me  to 
lose  sight  of  the  spirit-stirring  scenes  of  Germany. 
A  curse  on  my  bad  stars  that  led  me  to  prefer  this 
ignoble  service — for  such,  I  fear,  it  will  prove,  to 
the  glory  of  serving  with  Granby,  and  Kingsley, 
and  Sackville.  I  might  even  have  slept  with  the 
brave  Keith  on  the  field  of  Hochkircken,  or  been 
permitted,  by  a  kind  God,  to  die  at  Zorndoif  or 
Rosbach.  I  should  have  been  any  where  but 
where  I  am,  to  acquire  the  glory  my  heaii;  pants  for." 
"  Will  your  Excellency  deem  me  bold  if  I  venture 
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to  predict  that  this  army  will  yet  cover  itself  with 
eternal  laurels."  ,  ;  ..- "  .  ii 

"  How  and  when  is  entirely  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. It  cannot  be  disguised  that  our  loss 
in  the  affair  at  the  Falls  was  severe  ;  it  need  not 
be  disguised  from  you  that  we  are  daily  growing 
weaker ;  and  that  the  sickness  of  body  and  mind 
which  weighs  me  into  the  dust  is  felt,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  by  every  individual  in  the  army. 
Our  strength,  our  energies,  our  resources  have 
diminished,  individually  and  collectively,  at  least 
a  third  since  the  day  we  landed  on  the  island  of 
Orleans. — Oh  !  ho  !— And  then,  what  remains  of 
the  army — but  I  will  not  sing  a  cuckoo's  note,  to 
damp  your  spirits,  my  young  friend.  Had  you  an 
opportunity  to  remark  what  was  the  temper  of  the 
French?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  is  of  that  I  am  to  speak  to 
your  Excellency.  They  seem  over-confident,  over- 
secure." 

"  In  heaven's  name  do  y^u  think  so  ?  Now  is 
this  *  a  Yankee  truth,'  i.  e.  guess-work,  or  an 
opinion  grounded  on  wholesome  observation  ?" 

"  The  last,  sir.     The  bad  conduct  of  our  troops 
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at  Montmorency,  our  being  six  weeks  in  their 
neighbourhood  without  striking,  according  to  our 
usual  custom,  a  home  blow,  has  given  them  a  very 
light  opinion  of  us.  They  believe  that  your  Excel- 
lency is  an  able  soldier— but  I  fear  I  am  talking 
more  than  becomes  me." 

"  Go  on,  go  on,  you  dehght  me — how  fortunate 
that  the  first  good  news  I  have  heard  for  weeks 
should  come  through  the  medium  of  my  protegee* 
What  do  they  think? — never  mind  ceremony,  consi- 
der me  your  equal — inferior — any  thing  you  please, 
so  you  will  tell  me  quickly  upon  what  your  opinions 
are  grounded.  I'll  Hsten  from  now  till  Friday  morn- 
ing at  muster-hour  so  the  tidings  are  aught  affect- 
ing the  glory  of  Britain.     What  do  they  think  ?" 

"  They  think  that  the  most  able  general  cannot 
achieve  impossibilities,  that  no  valour  or  skill  can 
conduct  bad  troops  to  victory." 

"  They  think  that  our  troops  are  bad,  do  they  ? 
It  may  be  that  we  shall  teach  them  to  entertain  a 
different  opinion  of  us  yet.  And  so  they  grow 
careless,  do  they?" 

"  I  am  sure  they  do.  They  have  not,  as  far  as 
I  know,  left  the  gates  unlocked,  or  issued  a  gene- 
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ral  order  for  the  sentinels  upon  the  walls  to  go  to 
sleep  at  sun-down  and  wake  at  sun-rise,  but  they 
are  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  so.  Their  vigilance  re- 
laxes daily ;  the  caution  and  circumspection  which 
I  have  been  taught  to  suppose  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  good  soldier  have  altogether  deserted 
the  army  of  our  opponents." 

"  Haverhill,  my  friend !  my  better  angel,  is 
this  so  ?  Adieu  to  agues,  chills,  and  fevers ! 
This  news  has  put  me  in  sufficient  spirits  to 
shake  off  that  which  has  so  long  oppressed  me. 
I  am  better !  I  am  revived  !  I  am  well !  Give 
me  a  sword — bind  up  my  wounds — Hang  out 
banners  on  the  outward  walls  !  When  do  you 
think  we  may  slip  our  bloodhounds  out  of  the 
leash  r 

"  I  fear  your  Excellency  is  not  well  enough  yet 
to  undertake  any  active  measure." 

"  Well  enough,  say  you?  why,  I  was  never 
sick — except  heart-sick,  and  the  disease  has  been 
removed  from  that  region  by  the  wise  and  effec- 
tual prescriptions  of  a  certain  Dr.  Haverhill. 
I  am  as  ready  for  action  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life. 
I  see,  by  your  eye,  there  is  something  behind.  Now 
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an'  thou  lovest  me,  Hal,  keep  me  no  longer  in 
suspense.  Tell  me  what  you  have  seen,  for 
something  you  have  seen,  which  leads  you  to 
intimate  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  our 
hopes  ?" 

**  I  am  not  sure  that  what  I  have  seen  may 
operate  to  the  reduction  of  the  fortress,  but  I  have 
seen  a  little  cove,  or  bay." 

"  And  where  is  this  little  cove,  or  bay  V 

"  Some  two  or  three  miles  above  Cape  Dia- 
mond, and  half  that  distance  below  Sillery." 

"  The  depth  of  water?" 

"  I  do  not  know  the  precise  number  of  feet,  but 
it  is  very  bold." 

"  How  near  may  the  ships  approach  V 

"  I  should  think,  sir,  to  within  point-blank 
shot." 

"  Excellent !  and  what  are  the  heights  above 

itr 

"  Bold,  and  very  steep." 

"  But  not  insurmountable  ?  Is  there  any  path 
over  them?" 

"  A  foot-patkf  so  narrow  that  two  men  cannot 
go  abreast  iw  it — and  blocked  up,  or  rather  im- 
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peded  by  the  timber  which  the  enemy  have  felled 
across  and  the  rocks  they  have  rolled  into  it.'* 

"  What  defends  the  pass  ?  or  have  they  over- 
looked it?"  - 

"  They  have  not  entirely  overlooked  it,  but 
nearly  so.  When  once  landed,  a  small  battery 
and  a  captain's  guard  are  all  the  impediments  to 
be  overcome  at  that  point,  and  they  may  be  over- 
come without  difficulty.  Your  Excellency  knows 
better  than  I  what  our  prospects  may  be  when 
we  shall  have  formed  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
though,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  an  opinion, 
we  shall  beat  them  with  ease." 

"  What  prospects  !  the  best !  Victory  will  surely 
be  ours  if  we  can  but  achieve  a  landing  and  tlie 
ascent  of  those  heights.  If  we  can  but  once  get 
footing  upon  those  plains,  Quebec  shall  be  ours, 
though  mine  should  be  the  fate  of  Epaminondas ! ! ! 
You  and  I,  my  brave  fellow,  may  not  live  to  see 
the  banner  of  England  flying  on  Cape  Diamond, 
but  others  will,  and  have,  withal,  a  blithe  carouse 
to  our  memory,  after  they  shall  have  buried  us,  with 
the  roll  of  the  drum,  in  the  spot  best  fitting  for 
the  last  home  of  a  soldier, — the  field  of  battle." 
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"  I  hope  we  may  achieve  the  victory,  and  your 
Excellency  Hve  to  be  duly  honoured  and  rewarded 
for  it." 

"  I  have  always  felt  that  I  shall  not  survive 
this  war.  I  am  a  soldier,—!  trust,  a  fearless  one, 
but  my  presentiments  are  abiding  that  my  days 
are  numbered  and  few.  I  have  but  a  short  time 
to  live-  Well,  so  I  die  in  the  ai-rns  of  Victory, 
I  am  ready  to  die  to-morrow — so  that  that  cove 
shall  come  to  be  called  *  Wolfe's  Cove! !'  and  that 
my  name  shall  be  inscribed  on  the  long  roll  of 
heroes  who  have  adorned  the  annals  of  my  coun- 
try, I  am  content  to  lie  down  anywhere." 

He  remained  for  a  few  minutes  in  deep  silence. 
He  then  drew  from  his  bosom  a  miniature, 
which  he  pressed  to  his  lips,  kissed  with  much 
tenderness,  and  handed  to  me.  It  was  the  por- 
trait of  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  Miss  Low- 
ther,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  and 
whom  he  was  to  have  married  immediately  on  his 
return  to  England.  It  was  to  her  that  the  ode, 
ending  with  these  stanzas,  was  addressed  upon 
his  death. 
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Yet  weep  no  more,  but  nobly  claim 

A  proud  alliance  with  his  fame,  ^, 

And  all  his  glory  share  ; 
His  country's  cause  requir'd  his  aid ; 
For  victory  to  heaven  he  prayed, 

And  heaven  hath  heard  his  prayer. 

His  wound  was  honest,  on  his  breast — 
Lay  me  in  peace,  and  let  me  rest, 

Th'  expiring  hero  cry'd  ; 
The  pitying  fates  his  death  delay, 
Till  heaven  for  him  declares  the  day —  1 

He  heard,  rejoic'd,  and  died. 

"  I  could  wish,"  he  resumed,  **  if  it  were  God's 
will,  and  not  incompatible  with  my  duty  to  my 
beloved  country,  to  press  my  betrothed  to  my 
heart  once  more.  But  this  must  not  be,  I  am 
damping  the  spirits  of  one  upon  whom  half  the 
chances  of  success  depends.  Do  you  know,"  he 
continued,  shaking  off  the  gloom  which  our  recent 
conversation  had  called  to  his  fac^,  and  becoming 
quite  like  the  General  Wolfe  of  some  two  months 
back,  "  do  you  know  what  a  scrape  your  officious 
zeal  is  likely  to  bring  you  into  ?  We  shall,  and 
that  ere  the  moon  grows  old,  on  the  strength  of 
your  discovery,  attempt  io  scale   those  heights, 
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hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  by  the  very  path  you 
recommend.  As  you  are  best  acquainted  with 
this  path,  you  will,  of  course,  be  expected  to  go 
up  first, — be  the  foremost  man  of  the  enfans 
perduSf  or  *  lost  children.'  I  know  that  your 
nerves  are  not  easily  shaken,  and  I  will,  there- 
fore, tell  you  that  it  will  be  a  very  hazardous 
service." 

I  replied,  as  one  in  my  situation,  and  with  my 
feelings,  might  be  expected  to  reply,  "  that  I  was 
a  poor  boy — born  of  very  low  parents — very 
anxious  to  emerge  from  the  obscurity  of  my  origin, 
and  willing  to 

' Set  my  life  on  any  (honourable)  chance, 


To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on't.'  " 

He  smiled  and,  taking  my  hand,  kindly  asked 
if  there  was  not  a  woman  in  the  case ;  and,  upon 
my  cheeks  becoming  suffused,  declared  that  he 
had  always  sus|  jcted  it — that  he  had  always  re- 
marked that  my  blows  were  given  with  the  hearty 
good  will  which  belongs  to  those  who  are  cutting 
their  way  to  a  lady's  hand.  Much  other  conver- 
sation passed,  chiefly  by  way  of  question  and  an- 
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swer,  on  matters  relating  to  the  great  affair  before 
us.  I  had  the  honour  of  passing  at  least  two 
hours  at  this  intei'view,  and  may  boast  that  I  was 
more  consulted  than,  perhaps,  any  other  man  in 
the  army.  Who  will  say  there  is  not  such  a 
thing  as  predestination?  Look  at  my  life,  and 
see  if  fore-ordination  be  not  written  upon  every 
hour  of  it  ?  I  am  half  a  Mussulman  in  the  invete- 
racy of  my  belief  in  a  doctrine  which  others  deny 
as  fervently.  ^ 

Immediately  upon  my  interview  with  the  Gene- 
ral, I  had  another  "  lift,"  as  the  vulgar  say :  I 
received  a  commission  as  Captain  in  the  Ligl  t 
Infantry.  The  rapidity  of  my  promotion  excited 
no  jealousy  amongst  my  brother  officers,  for  I 
bore  my  honours  very  meekly,  and  contrived,  by 
humility,  by  extreme  deference  to  their  opinions 
in  professional  matters,  and  by  unceasing  good 
nature  to  make  them  my  warm  friends,  and  friend- 
ship sometimes — though  not  often — overlooks  the 
sudden  prosperity  of  its  object.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  I  owed  both  my  rapid  promotion,  as 
well  as  the  little  envy  it  excited,  to  my  being 
"  The  Castaway." 
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It  has  been  remarked,  by  tlie  historians  of  the 
period,  that  *'  General  Wolfe  was  far  less  commu- 
nicative of  his  intentions  before  an  action  than 
commanders  of  armies  usually  are."  They  usu- 
ally are  fond  of  shifting  a  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility from  their  own  shoulders  by  frequent 
councils  of  war  and  conferences  with  their 
juniors.  It  is  my  opinion  that  more  battles  have 
been  lost,  more  military  enterprises  abandoned, 
through  the  uncertainty  and  vacillation  created 
by  listening  to  a  dozen  "  ingenious"  pros  and 
cons,  than  by  rashness  and  overweening  con- 
fidence—" the  acting  alone  and  in  opposition" — 
of  the  commander-in-chief.  I  think  very  lightly 
of  councils  of  war,  nor  deem  his  martial  talents  of 
the  first  order  who  frequently  resorts  to  them,  or 
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who,  when  he  does  resort  to  them,  Is  much  in- 
fluenced by  them.  One  writer  asserts  that  General 
Wolfe  held  frequent  deliberations  with  his  officers, 
and  that  it  was  determined  at  these  councils  that 
the  principal  operations  should  be  above  the  town. 
It  may  have  been  so ;  but  it  is  admitted  by  all 
that  "  he  kept  to  himself  the  precise  object,"  and 
made  no  one  acquainted  with  the  particular  point 
at  which  the  triumph  was  to  be  achieved. 

On  the  3d  and  4tli  of  September  the  camp 
at  Montmorency  was  broken  up ;  our  troops  were 
conveyed  to  the  south-cast  of  the  river,  and  made 
to  re-occupy  their  old  positions  at  Point  Levi,  and 
at  the  westernmost  point  of  the  island  of  Orleans. 
On  the  5th  and  6th,  the  army,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  force  left  in  each  of  the  encamp- 
ments, were  put  on  board  the  transports,  which 
had  passed  up  the  river  three  days  before,  and 
anchored  just  above  the  town.  Fearing  the  effect 
upon  the  troops  at  this  dangerous  season,  crowded 
as  they  were  in  the  transports,  of  the  excessive 
rains  and  sultry  heats,  the  General  caused  one 
half  of  them  to  be  relanded  and  cantoned  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river,  where  they  continued  re- 
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freshing and  recruiting  themselves  till  the  night  of 
the  12th. 

In  the  mean  time  Admiral  Saunders  had  not 
been    inactive.      The   squadron   under    Admiral 
Holmes,    which  had    been   stationed  abreast  of 
Sillery,   made,  for  several   successive  days,    the 
7th,    8th,    and   9th,    movements    up    the    river, 
with  the  hope  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
eneiuy  from  the  town,  and  thereby  of  preventing 
all  suspicion  as  to  the  general  and  final  move- 
ment in  contemplation.      It    was    attempted   to 
impress  upon  them  the  belief  that  our  object  was 
to  land    and  intrench    ourselves  upon  the  level 
above  Sillery,  and  below  Cape  Rouge.     The  ruse 
did  not  succeed  so  far  as  to  induce  our  opponent 
to  throw  up  his  impregnable  position,  and  follow 
us  with  his  army ;  but  he  detached  M.  de  Bou- 
o-ainville,  with  five  companies  of  grenadiers,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  cavalry,  and  a  body  of  Ca- 
nadian volunteers  and  militia, — in  the  whole,  fifteen 
hundred  men,  to  follow  us  and  watch  our  motions. 
This  stupid  man  proceeded  along  the  western  bank 
of  the  river,  whilst  the  English  army  direcced  its 
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march  the  same  way  on  the  eastern  bank  ;  but  not 
being  aware  of  our  retrograde  movement  on  the 
night  of  the  12th-13th,  he  found  himself,  on  the 
day  of  battle,  so  far  from  the  field  on  which  it 
was  fought  that  his  services  were  lost  to  the 
French  army,  for  that  time  and  campaign. 

On  the   12th,  the  plan  of  action  having  been 
resolved  on  and  matured,    the  intentions  of  the 
General,  in  part,  pennitted  to  transpire,  and  all  the 
preparations  made  for  the  contemplated  landing,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  ordered  that  that  portion  of 
the  fleet  which  was  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Admiral  Saunders  should  make  a  feint,  as  if 
it  were  intended  to  renew  the  attack  upon  the 
French  lines,  on  the  Beauport  shore,  below  the 
town.     They  were  to  use  all  possible  exertions- 
even  make  some  sacrifices — to  give  to  this  feint 
the  appearance  of  its  being  a  movement  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a   former  and  unrelinquished 
purpose.     The  Admiral,  accordingly,  resumed  for 
his  ships  the  position  which  had  been  theirs  on  the 
morning  of  the  31st  of  July — the  north  channel  of 
the  island  of  Orleans,  opposite  Montmorency,  and 
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as  near  the  French  encampments  as  the  sand- 
banks would  pennit  them  to  approach.  A  bet- 
ter-imagined feint  was,  perhaps,  never  put  in 
practice;  or,  being  put  in  practice,  was  better 
executed.  The  enemy  never,  for  a  moment, 
suffered  himself  to  suppose  that  we  had  relin- 
quished our  first  and,  apparently,  most  feasible, 
plan  of  attacking  him  in  his  lines.  He  clung  to 
this  idea  with  singular  pertinacity.  Even  when 
we  had  broken  up  our  intrenchments  north-east  of 
the  Falls,  and  withdrawn  the  last  soldier  and  the 
last  cannon  from  them,  he  still  supposed  it  a  strata- 
gem to  distract  his  attention  and  weaken  him  at  the 
points  where  our  attack  was  to  be  made.  Hence 
the  inadequacy  of  De  Bougainville's  detachment 
to  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  observation. 

These  dispositions  being  completed  below  the 
town,  the  greater  part  of  our  troops  were  embarked 
on  board  the  transports,  and,  with  Admiral 
Holmes's  division,  moved  up  the  river  as  far  as 
Cape  Rouge,  nine  miles  above  the  town.  At  one 
o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  we  crossed 
the  Rubicon.  The  light  infantry,  commanded  by 
Colonel   Howe,    the  regiments   of    Bragg,    Ken- 
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nedy,  Lascelles,  and  Anstruther,  the  American 
grenadiei's,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Highlan- 
ders, the  whole  commanded  by  Brigadier-Ge- 
nerals Monckton  and  MuiTay,  were  put  into 
flat-bottomed  boats,  and  ordered  to  fall  silently 
down  the  river.  A  movement  made  at  the  same 
moment,  and  for  the  purpose  of  deception,  by 
Admiral  Holmes,  with  the  ships  under  his  com- 
mand up  the  river,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
French  sentinels,  and  the  important  flotilla  passed 
unobserved  by  them.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
fleet  tacked  about,  and  followed  the  anny,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  its  debarkation. 

It  has  been  remarked  before  that  the  current  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  most  hurried  and 
impetuous  river-currents  known.  Three — in  some 
places,  four  miles  an  hour  is  the  usual  rate  of  its 
velocity.  There  had  recently  been  a  succession  of 
very  heavy  rains,  which  had  swollen  it  so,  and 
given  so  much  rapidity  to  it,  that  the  first  division 
of  boats,  though  sensible  that  they  were  at  the  point 
where  the  landing  was  to  be  made,  were  com- 
pelled to  give  way,  or  be  crushed  by  those  which 
came  drifting  down  upon  them.     Thus  they  were 
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carried  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  intended 
place  of  debarkation.  The  fleet  under  Admiral 
Holmes  arrived,  at  the  concerted  point  of  time,  to 
cover  their  landing.  It  was  determined  that,  since 
the  boats  had  fallen  so  much  below  the  centre  of 
the  cove,  they  could  not  well  be  rowed  or  warped 
back,  that  the  eastern  side  of  the  "  bend  "  should 
become  th<?  place  of  landing. 

The  debarkation  of  the  troops  commenced 
about  half-past  three  in  the  morning.  As  fast 
as  they  landed  they  essayed  the  narrow  path 
up  the  declivity.  There  was  a  small  stream,  or 
rivulet,  which  fell  over  this  abrupt  precipice ;  die 
path  lay  nearly  "  with  it."  We  found  that  the 
idea  I  had  formed  of  it,  and  my  consequent 
description  to  the  General,  though  based  on  a 
very  brief  inspection  by  moonhght,  was  true  in  all 
its  details. 

The  hght  infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Howe, 
was  the  first  to  attempt  the  path.  As  I  had 
anticipated  and  wished,  I  was  the  foremost  man 
of  the  foremost  file.  The  grenadiers  came  strug- 
gling after,  pulling  themselves  along  by  the  boughs 
and  stumps  of  trees,   in  their  haste  sometimes 
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grasping  at  fancied  helps — decayed  stumps,  and 
rotten  boughs,  or  stones  but  shghtly  imbedded  in 
the  earth,  which,  proving  treacherous  supports, 
often  sent  them  recoiling  upon  the  next,  and  for  a 
moment  effectually  blocked  up  the  passage.    • 

The  height  above  the  path  was  intrenched,  and 
defended  by  a  captain's  guard  and  four  pieces 
of  cannon.  From  the  amount  of  ordnance  placed 
at  this  point  and  the  extent  of  the  works,  which, 
it  will  be  perceived,  were  disproportioned  to  the 
number  of  men,  the  General  supposed  that  it  had 
formerly  been  considered  as  a  pass  available  to 
British  courage  and  daring,  and  not  likely  to  be 
overlooked  in  the  scrutiny  of  eveiy  place  which 
might  become  a  point  of  attack. 

The  opposition  made  by  the  guard  stationed  at 
the  debouchure,  or  outlet,  of  this  important  pass 
does  not  deserve  to  be  dignified  with  that  epithet. 
Had  they  been  disposed  to  show  fight,  we 
should  undoubtedly  have  driven  them  from  the 
intrenchment,  but  it  would  only  have  been  after 
a  serious  loss  of  men.  Before  five  minutes  had 
elapsed  from  that  on  which  I  set  my  foot  upon 
the  green  sward,   we  were  in  possession  of  the 
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works.  Happily  for  my  individual  safety,  the 
little  of  their  wrath,  which  eventually  did  show 
itself,  was  reserved  until  near  twenty  of  the  gre- 
nadiers stood  on  the  same  platform  with  myself. 
Then,  without  waiting  for  further  reinforcement, 
we  attacked  and  dislodged  the  guard,  who  hardly 
made  opposition  enough  to  enable  us  to  boast  of  a 
victory.  Ours — the  glory  of  the  forlorn  hope,  and 
its  doughty  leader,  myself,  was  limited  to  the  loss 
of  one  man  killed,  and  another  wounded,  to  the 
making  four  prisoners  and  the  shghtly  maiming, 
in  the  recapturing  a  refractory  Canadian,  who, 
having  reported  himself  amongst  the  "  killed," 
afterwards  rose  and  attempted  to  run  away,  and 
thereby  came  near  procuring  for  himself  the  posthu- 
mous reputation  he  sought. 

As  fast  as  the  troops  surmounted  the  precipice, 
they  were  formed  on  the  level  ground  contiguous 
to  it.  The  landing  commenced,  as  I  have  said, 
at  half  past  three ;  at  a  little  past  five  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  the  army  which  was  to  take  a 
share  in  the  business  of  the  day  was  in  order  of 
battle  upon  the  plains.  Never,  perhaps,  was  the 
lauding  of  the  same  number  of  men  under  such 
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difficult  circumstances  accomplished  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time.  Brigadier  Murray  was  now  de- 
tached with  Anstruther's  to  attack  a  battery  of 
four  guns  upon  our  left,  which  was  deemed  capable 
of  annoying  us  in  the  event  of  our  deploying  in 
that  direction ;  but  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun 
reveahng  to  us  the  French  army  in  full  march  for 
the  St.  Charles,  or  already  across  that  river,  he 
was  recalled  from  that  service  to  carry  the  troops  he 
commanded  to  the  part  of  the  field  they  were  tp 
occupy  in  the  day's  operations. 

When  the  debarkation  of  the  army  had  been 
effected,  and  the  victory — in  imagination — achieved, 
for  it  did  not  enter  into  our  conception  of  pos- 
sible things,  that  the  French  could  beat  us  in  the 
open  field,  and  with  the  fair  play  which  would 
now  be  afforded  us,  the  General  sent  for  me  to  his 
tent.  I  found  him  the  slave  of  joy.  He  was  in 
complete  ecstasy,  rubbing  his  hands  violently,  as 
was  his  custom  when  very  much  pleased  with  any 
person  or  occurrence — when  a  military  object  of  im- 
portance had  been  secured,  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
a  victory  half  gained.  I  knew  before  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  sickness  of  the  mind,  but  till  now  I  had 
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.  never  supposed  that  it  could  impart  to  the  coun- 
tenance the  appearance  of  being  only  physical 
disease.  His  eye  had  recovered  all  its  wonted  fire 
and  briUiance,  his  step  had  all  its  former  spright- 
liness  and  elasticity,  and  the  good-natured  smile 
was  upon  his  lip  again.  But  the  change  had  been 
wondrous,  and  beyond  my  power  to  depict  fully. 

"  So  far,  my  brave  young  friend,  every  thing  has 
gone  right  with  us  since  ur  landing  upon  these 
heights,"  said  he,  holding  out  h*o  hand.  "  Day- 
light has  returned" — 

"  I  perceive  it  has — to  your  Excellency's  fate 
a  most  radiant  daylight" 

"  Who  would  not  feel  gloom  to  be  situated  as 
we  were  three  days  since,  and  who  would  not 
shake  it  off  and  be  joyful,  under  circumstances 
like  the  present?  And  now  let  me  remark  that 
we  have  found  every  thing  just  as  you  said  we 
should,  so  far  every  thing  has  talUed  with  you*- 
descriptions,  every  thing  verified  your  predictions. 
What  does  not  the  country  —what  do  I  not  owe 
you?  for  it  was  you  who  revealed  to  us  the 
path  to  victory.  You  smile,  but  I  consider  the 
victory  as  much  ours  as  if  we  were  at  this  moment 
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*  bagging  our  birds,'  Do  you  think  that  five  thou- 
sand Britoii?  cannot  beat  twice  that  number  of 
Frenchmen?*' 

"I  was  not  smiHng  at  that,  sir,  but  at  the 
apparent  change  which  has  taken  place  in  th6 
feehngs  of  my  General.  The  other  day  your  Excel- 
lency was  so  melancholy  and  dispirited  that  I  half 
dared  to  think — let  me  not  offend  you — that  I  saw 
a  tear  struggling  to  escape — to  day  I  am  sure  you 
was  never  more  gay  and  blithe."  i 

"  Very  true.  I  said  then,  you  know,  that  I 
had  a  presentiment  of  approaching  death.  Now 
what  will  you  say  of  my  present  levity,  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  presentiment  is,  at  this  moment, 
stronger  than  ever?  What  will  you  say  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  am  firm  in  the  beUef  that  I  shall 
yield  up  my  breath  to  Him  that  gave  it  in  the  arms 
of  victory,  before  the  sun  sets  V 
■  "  I  am  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  decide 
upon  the  doctrine  presentiments  and  revelations ; 
but,  for  myself,  I  am  free  to  say,  sir,  that  I  should 
pay  no  more  regard  to  them  than  I  should  to  the 
whisthng  of  the  wind  on  a  November  day." 

*'  I  have  had  no  presentiments  nor  revelations— 
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there  has  been  neither  phantom  nor  phenomenon 
across  my  path.  No  unhallowed  ghost  has  risen 
from  the  infernal  shades,  nor  beatified  spirit 
descended  from  the  realms  of  bliss  to  convey  to  me 
forewarning  or  intimation.  Not  even  a  supema^aral 
Will-with-a-wisp  has  appeared  to  me.  And  yet  I 
have  a  feeling,  no  matter  how  conveyed,  in  what 
shape,  or  by  whom,  that  this  day  is  to  be  the  last 
of  my  mortal  Hfe." . 

At  that  moment  the  mist,  which  had  partially 
obscured  the  lowlands,  was  sufficiently  dissipated 
by  the  beams  of  the  sun,  which  was  just  rising,  to 
enable  us  to  see  that  Montcalm  had  quitted  Beau- 
port,  and  that  the  front  ranks  of  his  army  were 
crossing  the  St.  Charles.* 

"  Excellent!  excellent!"  exclaimed  the  General. 
"  Britons,  strike  home,  and  the  day  is  your  own. 

*  When  Montcalm  was  informed  that  his  opponents  had 
landed  and  ascended  the  heights,  he  treated  the  information 
with  scorn,  believing  the  thing  impossible.  Even  then  he  held 
the  attempt  so  desperate,  that,  being  shown  the  position  of  our 
troops,  he  said,  "  Oui,  je  les  vois  oil  ils  ne  doivent  pas  dtre." 
Forced  to  quit  his  intrenchments,  he  said,  "  S'il  faut  done 
combattre  je  vais  les  ^eraser." 
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Poor  Monsieur !     From  my  soul  I  pity  him.     He 
sees  that  our  fleet  and  army  are  both  precisely  in 
the  situation  they  should  be  in — that  our  positions 
cannot  be  changed  for  the  better — and  that  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Town  may  now  be  simultane- 
ously attacked.     He  has  the  comfortable  reflec- 
tion that  nothing  but  a  battle  can  save  him,  and 
he  does  not  feel  absolutely  sure  that  even  that 
will — a  doubt  in  which  I  concur.   He  must,  however, 
put  his  fortunes  upon  the  venture.     In  half  an 
hour  we  shall  see  him  forming  on  the  plains  oppo- 
site to  us.     He  is  very  late  with  his  movements 
to  our  front,  but  the  cause  is  apparent.    He  believed 
it  a  feint  to  induce  him  to  abandon  that  strong 
post,  which  has  been,  as  he  knows,  the  object  of 
all  the  real  attempts  we  have  made  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign.     But  we  have  no  time 
for  words.     Captain   Haverhill,  I  wish  to  keep 
you  near  me — you  will  act  to  day  in  the  capacity 
of  extraordinary  aide-de-camp.   Who  knows,"  and 
he  good   humouredly  patted  me   on  the   shoul- 
der, "  who  knows  but  that  your  *  guesses,'  and 
*  calculations,'  and  '  reckonings',  may  assist  even 
the  soldier  who  has  seen  Lafeldt  and  Minden  ?" 
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The  Plains  of  Abraham,  upon  which  we  now 
stood,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  events  which 
took  place  upon  them,  and  their  connexion  with 
one  of  the  brisjhtest  pages  of  British  history,  de- 
serve a  particular  description.  They  were,  in 
breadth,  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
extended  a  considerable  distance  to  the  west, 
with  a  gentle  slope  on  each  side,  so  that  they  were 
rather  a  valley  than  plains.  Throughout  tlie  en- 
tire space  occupied  by  them  there  was  nothing 
to  impede  the  progress  of  troops  across,  except  a 
few  groves  of  trees — otherwise  they  were  as  smooth 
as  an  inland  sea — green,  level,  and  offering  an  ad- 
mirable field  for  the  manoeuvring  and  display  of 
troops  upon  them.  To  enter  them  from  the  town 
you  passed  out  at  the  gate  of  St.  Louis,  and, 
after  travelling  west  for  the  distance  of  about 
sixty  rods,  came  to  four  martello  towers,  erected 
on  the  heights  which  overlooked  them.  They 
ran  in  a  hne  with  each  other,  from  the  before  men- 
tioned elevation,  to  where  the  mountain  subsides 
into  the  valley  beyond  the  suburb  of  St.  John. 

Our  order  of  battle  was  this.  The  regiments  of 
Bragg  and  Otway  formed  the  right,  which  was 
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covered  by  the  Louisboiirg  Grenadiers,  who  were 
disposed  in  a  line  extending  to  the  river.  It 
was  commanded  by  Brigadier  Monckton.  The 
left  consisted  of  Anstruther's  regiment  and  the 
Highlanders,  and  was  under  the  orders  of  Bri- 
gadier Murray.  The  centre  was  composed  of  Ken- 
nedy's regiment  and  Lascelles's,  or  the  74th.  The 
Light  Infantry,  under  Colonel  Howe,  protected 
the  rear  and  left,  and  Webb's  regiment  was  drawn 
up,  in  eight  subdivisions,  with  large  inteiTals,  be- 
hind the  right,  for  a  reserve.  To  the  extreme  left 
Brigadier  Townshend^  was  posted  with  part  of 
the  Light  Infantry,  and  two  battalions  of  Royal 
Americans — for  the  purpose  of  meeting  any 
attempt  to  outflank  us,  with  Amherst's  battalion, 
drawn  up  en  potence,  as  military  men  say — that 
is,  in  a  manner  which  presents  two  faces  to  the 
enemy* 

The  several  positions  of  the  French  army  were 
these.  Their  right  was  composed  of  the  regiments 
of  La  Sarre  and  Languedoc,  a  portion  of  the  troops 
of  the  Colony,  the  Burghers  of  Quebec,  and  the 
whole  of  my  good  friends,  the  Indians.  Their 
centre  was  formed  by  the  battalions  of  Bearne  and 
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Guienne,  with  twelve  hundred  miUtia.  Their  left 
consisted  of  the  remainder  of  the  troops  of 
the  Colony,  and  the  battalion  of  Royal  Rousil- 
lion.  Brigadier  de  Senezerques  commanded  the 
latter,  the  right  was  commanded  by  Brigadier 
St.  Ours.  Montcalm's  own  post  was  at  that  part 
of  the  field  where  the  battalion  La  Sarre  was 
stationed — a  little  to  the  left  of  Lascelles's  high- 
landers.  J  ,     . 

The  dispositions  on  both  sides  were  judicious ; 
both  evinced  the  great  talents  of  the  respective 
commanders,  anr'  were  worthy  of  two  who  have 
justly  been  considered  amongst  the  best  soldiers  in 
Europe.  h-. 

.  The  battle  was  commenced  on  both  sides  with 
spirit ;  each,  from  the  first  moment,  evinced  a  de- 
termination to  be  victors  or  die.  It  was  begun  by 
the  Canadians  and  Indians  posted  in  the  woods  in 
their  front.  These — the  best  marksmen  in  their 
army,  and  particularly  selected  for  their  expe- 
rience with  the  musket  and  rifle,  kept  up,  for  some 
time,  a  gaUing,  though  irregular,  fire,  upon  our 
whole  line.  Our  brave  fellows  bore  it  all  with  the 
utmost  patience,  firmness,  and  good  order.    They 
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had  been  directed  to^eserve  their  fire  for  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy,  who  were  now  advancing  upon 
us  at  quick  step,  and  who  were  pennitted  to  ap- 
proach as  near  as  eight  rods  without  our  drawing 
a  single  trigger.  When  they  were  at  that  dis- 
tance our  troops  delivered  their  fire  along  the  whole 
of  our  hne,  which  took  effect  along  the  whole  extent 
of  theirs,  and  literally  mowed  them  down  by  hun- 
dreds. They  gave  way,  were  rallied,  and  led  on 
again,  to  be  met  by  the  same  destructive  fire,  and 
to  be  finally  driven  back  on  the  rear  division. 

I  was  standing,  at  this  precise  moment  of  time, 
within  four  feet  of  the  General.  I  shall  never 
forget  his  look.  He  was  surveying  the  enemy 
with  a  countenance  radiant  and  joyful,  beyond 
description.  Once  or  twice  I  caught  his  eye,  and 
then  he  gave  me  one  of  those  familiar  nods,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "do  you  see  that?"  He  was 
wounded  then  in  the  wrist,  but  he  had  wrapped  it 
up  with  a  handkerchief,  and  it  passed  unobserved. 

"  Now,  now  is  the  minute,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
the  enemy  gave  way  along  their  whole  Ime,  and 
he  issued  his  orders  for  the  troops  to  advance,  and 
charge  them  with  their  bayonets.    The  order  was 
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promptly  obeyed.  At  the  moment  of  making  the 
chaise  a  ball  struck  him  on  the  head,  inflicting  a 
dangerous,  though  not  mortal  wound.  He  paid 
no  attention  to  it,  but  continued  to  animate  his 
troops.  "  Haverhill,  Ligonier,"  said  he,  in  a  low 
voice,  addressing  the  two  who  were  nearest  to 
him,  "  I  am  wounded,  badly  wounded — the  last 
time — on  the  head,  but  say  nothing  about  it.  On, 
my  brave  fellows!"  he  continued,  addressing  the 
troops,  "  on,'  and  the  day  is  our  own.  Remember 
our  glory  at  Louisbourg  !  remember  our  defeat  at 
Montmorency  !  See,  they  waver — they  fly — ad- 
vance, my  men,  and  the  victory  is  ours."  At  +he 
same  moment  he  whispered  me — "  be  near  at 
hand  to  support  me,  for  I  am  growing  very  weak." 
We  continued  to  advance  with  the  troops.  The 
wounds  he  had  received  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
to  abate  his  mental  energies.  His  eye  retained  all 
its  wonted  fire,  and  his  manner  the  coolness  and 
composure,  which  he  possessed  in  a  more  remarka- 
ble degree  than  any  man  I  ever  saw,  whose  pas- 
sions, at  the  same  time,  were  lively  and  impetuous. 
I  could  perceive  that  his  hurts  were  very  severe, 
and,  as  he  occasionally  caught  my  arm,  or  leaned 
upon  my  shoulder,  it  was  evident,  from  the  grow- 
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ing  burden  he  imposed  upon  me,  that  his  weak- 
ness was  momently  increasing,  and  that  he  must 
soon  be  content  to  be  carried  out  of  the  field. 

There  was,  in   front  of  us,  and  about  twenty 
paces  distant,  a  redoubt,  defended  by  a  portion  of 
the  regiment  of  Bearne.    Being  upon  ground  higher 
than  that  in  the  vicinity,  its  possession  was  desir- 
able, as  it  would  afford  us  the  means  of  annoying 
the  contiguous  posts  of  the  enemy  on  the  lower 
grounds.    The  General,  amidst  all  his  pain,  saw  its 
importance,  anc'  gave  the  word  for  attacking  it. 
The  "rapture  of  the  strife,"  as  Attila  called  it, 
completely  subdued  the  anguish  arising  from  his 
wounds.     "  See,  my  brave  fellows,"  he  shouted, 
"  see  what  your  comrades  are  doing  in  every  part 
of  the  field.     See,  the   grenadiers  are  absolutely 
achieving  impossibilities.     Hurry  on,  my  lads,  or 
you  will  be  reported  in  my  despatches  the  only 
lag-behinds  in    the    army.      Look,    my    hearts, 
Monckton  is  driving  all  before  him;   Murray  is 
bravest  among  the  brave ;   the  bonnie  Scots  are 
flashing  their  broadswords  to  the  usual  good  pur- 
pose— even    the    Royal  Americans    are    making 
glorious  amends  for   their  forgetfulness  of  their 
origin  on  the  3 1  st.    Hurry  on,  or  we  shall  be  late  i " 
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The  last  word  had  hardly  escaped  his  lips,  when 
the  exclamation  "  Oh  God!"  drew  my  attention 
from  the  conflict.  He  had  received  a  third 
wound — that  of  which  he  died, — it  was  in  the 
breast.  I  was  in  season  to  prevent  him  from  fall- 
ing to  the  ground.  As  I  caught  him  in  my  arms 
he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  front,  where  our  brave 
fellows  were  driving  every  thing  before  them,  and 
exclaimed,  faintly,  "  to  the  redoubt." 

Assisted  by  Ligonier,  I  carried  him  in  my  arms 
as  he  directed.  In  the  centre  of  the  redoubt  there 
was  a  large  flat  rock,*  one  of  those  which  are  so 
venerated  by  the  Indians.  They  call  them  by  the 
name  memahoppay  which  means  a  "  medicine 
stone."  They  are  supposed,  by  those  superstitious 
beings,  to  possess  peculiar  and  important — what  a 
methodist  would  call,  "  soul-saving"  virtues,  and 
to  afford  the  best  medium  of  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation to  the  Supreme  Being.  We  bore  the  dying 
hero  to  this  rock  ;  and,  wrapping  around  him  Ihe 
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*  This  stone  has  been  removed  or  sunk — I  do  not  know 
which.  Indeed,  all  the  traces  of  that  glorious  victory  have 
been  effaced,  and  now 

"  The  flocks  are  feeding  on  the  mounds 
Of  him  who  felt  the  Dardan's  arrow."  ._  _ 
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flag  of  the  regiment  of  Guienne  which,  twenty  mi- 
nutes before,  had  been  flying  over  the  now  prostrate 
enemy,  we  laid  him  down  upon  it.  I  placed  my- 
self behind  him  upon  one  side,  and  Ligonier  did 
the  same  on  the  other.  '"       ^« 

"  Turn  me  towards  the  enemy,"  said  he,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  My  head — lay  my  head  on  your 
bosom,  i  am  going,  my  friend — my  presentiments 
were  right — three  wounds,  the  last  only  mortal — 
the  days  of  Wolfe  are  near  ended." 

"  But  may  we  not  hope,  sir,  that  this  last  wouna 
is  not  mortal?" 

"  It  is  mortal — ten  minutes  more  will  finish  my 
earthly  career,  and  send  my  soul  to  its  last  account. 
But  I  shall  die — as  I  wished  to  die — in  the  arms 
of  victory.  I  shall  sleep — envied  mortal ! — on  a 
field — of  glory." 

He  paused  a  moment  from  exhaustion,  and  then, 
with  a  atrong  effort,  renewed  his  speech. 

"  Friend — thank  you  for  the  patience  you  show 
— few  would  show  so  much.  Would  you  go  ?  go 
then." 

I  answered  that  "  I  was  well  pleased  to  forego 
any  purpose  or  gratification,  so  that  I  could  soothe 
and  cherish  him." 
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"  I  know  it,  and  thank  you.  Young  man — 
there  is,  in  my  bosom,  a  portrait — you  have  seen 
it  before — the  portrait  of  my  beloved — let  me 
look  at  it  once  more.  And,  in  my  pocket, 
you  will  find  a  letter — addressed  to  my  dearest. 
When  I  am  dead  foi*ward  them— to  the — same 
gentle  being.  But,  how  is  this?"  and  he  half 
raised  himself  by  the  energy  of  the  action,  "  shall 
Wolfe  bestow  a  thought  even  on  the  adored  of  his 
soul,  when  the  greatest  object  that  can  interest  a 
mortal — the  welfare  of  his  beloved  country,  is  at 
stake  ?  Shame  on  me !  Raise  me  that  I  may 
look  on  the  field  of  battle." 

We  raised  hira  a  little. 

"  Turn  me  so  that  I  may  see  the  enemy,"  said 
he,  with  the  energy  that  sometimes  returns  to  the 
dying  for  a  moment  ere  the  breath  quits  them  for 
ever. 

"  You  are  already  turned,  sir,  with  your  face 
to  the  enemy.  The  remnant  of  the  battalion  of 
Royal  Rousillion  is  directly  in  front  of  us." 

"  Alas  !  I  cannot  see  them.  And  is  it  so  ? 
Have  I  then  looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  glorious 
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field  of  strife  ?     Shall  I  never  again  see  the  banner 
of  my  country  floating  in  a  field  of  victory  ?" 

His  bead  sunk  upon  my  shoulder,  and  he  re- 
mained for  a  moment  in  silence.  Again  he  at- 
tempted, but  in  vain,  to  distinguish  the  objects 
upon  the  field.  *, 

;  "  Death  has  indeed  cast  a  veil  over  my  eyes," 
said  he,  with  increasing  faintness,  "  but — but  it 
has  not  palsied  my  soul.     How  fare  our  friends  ?" 

"  They  are  rather  hidden  from  my  view,  sir," 

Leave  me  to — to  Ligonier;  kind  Haverhill, 
mount  the  stone,  and  tell  me  how  goes  the  battle." 

I  did  as  I  was  bidden. 

"  The  enemy  seem  broken,  sir,  said  1.'* 

"  How!  broken?"  and  a  serene  smile  crossed 
his  face  ;  "  tell  me,  broken?" 

"  His  left—" 

"  His  regulars — I  recollect — the  Royal  Rou- 
siUion — they  were  at  Minden,  I  think."    ■ 

"  Are  retreating  before  Bragg's.  It  is  a  hard 
fight,  but  the  advantage  is  with  us." 

"  God  !  I  thank  thee.  And  what  is  Murray 
doing  ?     Look — quick — for  I  shall  not — last  much 
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longer — and  I  would — carry — to  Marlborough — 
and  the  Black  Prince — and  Coeur  de  Lion,  and 
others  of  my  brave  countrymen,  who  have  gone  to 
the — world  of  spirits — before  me — a  report  of  what 
we  have  done  on  this  day's — field.** 

"  They  are  doing  on  our  left  still  better  than 
on  our  right.  The  opposition  made  by  the  enemy 
there  is  but  the  breeze  one  meets  when  walkins: 
fast  in  a  calm.  The  Burghers  of  Quebec — the 
battalion  La  Sarre — Indians — La  Colonic,  and  all 
are  dispersed." 

"  They  fly,  do  they?" 

"  It  is  on  that  side  of  the  field  a  total  rout." 

"  I  am — thankful — indeed  I  am.  And  how 
goes — the  day  on  our  right  ?  Is  the  advantage 
still  with  us  there  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  not  so  decisively  as  at  first. 
The  trOops  have  fallen  into  some  confusion,  doubt- 
less occasioned  by  the  report  of  your  Excellency's 
misfortune." 

The  inteUigence  seemed  to  give  him  a  new, 
though  painful,  motive  for  existence,  as  well  as  to 
impart  tenacity  to  the  threads  of  life.  I  verily 
believe,  though  I  am  not  physiologist  enough  to 
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tell  how  it  could  produce  such  an  efFect,  that  his 

life  was  lengthened  at  least  five  minutes  by  the 

momentary  disorder  of  our  troops. 

"  The  Royal  Rousillion   are   making  a  stand 

r 
against  the  Louisbourgs,"  said  I ;  "  but  Brigadier 

Monckton  is  carrying  up  a  portion  of  Webb's,  and 

all  will  be  well." 

"  How  near  are  we  to  the  place  of  comb'^,t  ? 
Can  you  see  distinctly  what  is  passing?" 

"  We  are  not  more  than  twenty  rods  from  it, 
sir ;  the  objects  are  the  same  to  my  eyes  as  if  I 
stood  amongst  them." 

''  And  now?" 

"  The  French  are  overpowered — they  yield,  they 
fly  ! — Good  God,  what  a  misfortune  !" 

"  What?" 

"  General  Monckton  has  fallen." 

"  Ah,  poor  Monckton !  He  must  die  very 
soon— or  I  shall  be — in  the  other  world  before 
him.     And — do — our  troops — waver  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  they  rush  on  like  tigers,  to  avenge 
his  fall.  Right — centre — left — everywhere  the 
enemy  flies.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complet  i  and 
total  routs  I  ever  heard  of.    There  is  not,  along 
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tlieir  whole  line — throughout  their  host,  as  far  as  I 
can  see, — and  my  vision  embraces  eveiy  important 
point  of  the  field  of  action, — a  single  Frenchman 
who,  at  this  moment,  offers  resistance."  « 

"  Then  I  am — satisfied  ;  I  die  contented." 

His  head  fell  upon  Ligonier's  bosom,  and  he 
expired  without  a  struggle. 

Such  were  the  closing  moments  of  James  Wolfe. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived,  with  the  name  of  his 
beloved  country  on  his  lips ;  her  glory  and  welfare 
the  first — last — all  engrossing  thought  of  his  mind. 
He  had  an  affectionate,  a  widowed  mother:  he 
vvac  betrothed  to  a  lovely,  amiable,  and  accom- 
plished girl ;  but  these  were  private  affections ; 
they  were  not  those  which,  in  his  opinion,  should 
engross  the  last  moments  of  a  soldier;  and  he 
dismissed  them  from  his  mind,  to  concentrate  every 
thought,  wish,  hope,  remembrance,  upon  that  other 
and  more  beloved  mother-mistress — his  countiy. 

Great  Britain  can  produce  a  long  muster-roll  of 
heroes — of  men  who  have  displayed  great  abihties 
in  the  field,  and  achieved  important  victories,  both 
by  sea  and  by  land ;  but  she  never  had  one  who  ex- 
hibited greater  promise  of  being  "  first  in  war !"  or 
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'    who,    for  the   opportunities   afforded,  performed 
more  glorious  actions  than  General  Wolfe.     Na- 
ture had  formed  him  to  excel  in   that  pursuit. 
"  Men  may  become  tolerable  soldiers  by  constant 
observation  of  martial  habits  and  practices ;  officers 
will  be  formed   by  experience,  built  upon  even 
middling  talents  ;"  but  these  are  not  those  "  ge- 
niuses" who,  from  time  to  time,  have  astonished 
mankind  by  the  splendour  of  their  deeds  in  the 
field.     It  is  genius — such  as  that  possessed  by  , 
General  Wolfe,   which  has  given   to   the  profes- 
sion of  arms  the  splendour  and  briUiancy  which 
make  it  the  darhng  pursuit  of  ambitious  minds. 
How  high  he  would    have   risen,    had    his  life 
been    spared,    heaven    alone    knows.     He   was 
young — in  his  thirty-third  year  only;    and  from 
commanding   a    regiment  but  a  short  time   be- 
fore, had  been   appointed  by  the  great   political 
pilot  of  the  period,  to  direct  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant enterprises  planned  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry.     The  victory,  which  cost  him  his  life, 
had   he   sui*vived  it,    would,   undoubtedly,   have 
placed  him  upon  the  highest  eminence  of  public 
favour.     Riches,  nobility,  stars,   the  Garter,  the 
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highest  command  in  the  army,  perhaps  one  scarcely 
second  in  the  state,  would  all  have  been  deemed 
inadequate  to  recompense  "  The  Conqueror  of 
Canada."  His  death  was  well  denominated  a 
**  national  calamity:"  still,  to  himself,  it  was,  per- 
haps, the  happiest  event  which  could  have  befallen 
him.*  We  know  not  if  his  future  years  would  have 
rendered  just  the  application,  made  to  him  by  one 
of  his  officers  a  few  days  before  the  battle,  of 
Boileau's  eulogistic  lines  upon  Louis  XIV. 

*'  Rien  ne  peut  arr6ter  sa  vigilante  audace: 
L'ete  n'a  point  de  feux,  I'hiver  n'a  poiat  de  glace.f 

What  more  can  a  soldier  wish  than  to  acquire 
the  brilliant  reputation  which  shall  cause  him,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  to  die,  whilst  so  elevated,  in  the  lap 
of  Victory,  and  to  have  a  whole  nation  for  chief 

•  Walpole  says,  vol.  ii.  383,"  Wolfe,  at  the  time  of  the  battle, 
was  languishing  with  the  stone,  and  a  complication  of  disorders, 
which  fatigue  and  disappointtnent  had  brought  upon  him." 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  he  bore  about  him,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  the  seeds  of  a  disease  which  must  have 
taken  him  oflf  in  a  short  time. 

t  "  Nothing  can  arrest  his  daring  vigilance.  For  him  the 
summer  has  no  heat,  the  winter  has  no  ice." 
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mourners.  If  he  has  higher  aspirations — if  he 
had  other  motives  than  these,  in  embracing 
miUtary  hfe,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  could 
have  been  worthy  ones.  To  die  for  one's  country 
is,  next  after  his  redemption,  the  greatest  boon 
which  heaven  can  grant  to  a  mortal.  It  is  the 
fate  which  should  be  especially  sought  by  all  who 
are  emulous  of  true  glory,  and  who  wish  their 
names  to  be  wafted  to  future  ages  in  the  breath  of 
song.  , 

It  did  not  occur  to  me,  when  I  was  compiling 
the  brief  account  of  the  hfe  and  services  of  this 
eminent  man,  to  remark  that  few  have  been  less 
indebted  to  favour  than  he.  It  has  been  seen  that 
his  father  was  not  a  man  of  wealth  or  influence. 
It  was  well  remarked,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
upon  Pitt's  motion  for  an  address  to  His  Majesty 
for  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  General,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  that,  in  his  appointment  to 
the  command  of  that  expedition,  there  had  been 
"  no  parUamentary  interests,  no  family  connexions, 
nor  aristocratical  views  consulted;"  he  owed  his 
appointment  solely  to  his  merit.* 

*  Walpole   says    that  Pitt's  harangue  upon  the  occasion 
was,  perhaps,  the  worst  he  ever  uttered.    "  His  eloquence," 
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I  have  seen  the  house  in  which  he  was  born, 
the  cemetery  in  which  his  ashes  repose,  the  ceno- 
taphs erected  to  his  memory.     The  first  is  a  plain 
unpretending  structure  of  red  brick,  situated  on 
che   weslern  side  of  a  gentle   eminence,  on  the 
road  leading  out  of  Westerham.     He  was  born 
in  the  chamber  which  looks  out  on  the  park-lawn 
and  upon  a  beautiful  range  of  hills  in  the  eastern 
horizon.     The  proprietor  permitted  me  to  enter 
this  apartment,  and  enjoy,  for  a  brief  space,  the 
exquisite  yet  mournful  feelings  prompted  by  my 
affection  and  by  the  recollection  that  I  stood  on 
hallowed  ground.     There  was  a  print  of  his  last 
glorious  action  hanging  in  the  apartment,  less  to 
be  valued,  however,  for  any  skill  displayed  by  the 
artist  than  for  the   affectionate   remembrance   it 
excited. 

I  learned  that  Colonel  Wolfe  did  not  remain  in 
this  house  long  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  but 
removed,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  another,  about  thirty 
rods  further  east,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  valley. 


says  Walpole,  **  was  too  native  not  to  suffer  by  being  crowded 
into  a  ready-prepared  mould.    Lord  N  orth  did  better." 
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The  precise  period  when  he  left  Westerham  to 
reside  at  Blackheath  remains  another  but  an  un- 
important blank  in  our  chronicle  of  family-events. 
I  know  of  but  two  monuments  erected  to  his 
memoiy;  one  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  other 
in  Westerham-church,  The  last  is  a  tablet 
which,  after  making  the  doubtful  statement  about 
his  birth,  before  referred  to,  and  accurately  giving 
the  date  of  his  death,  has  the  following  hnes, 
which  are  copied  verfea^m ; — 

"  Whilst  George,  in  sorrow,  bows  His  laurell'd  Head, 
And  bids  the  Artist  grace  the  Soldier  dead  ; 
"We  raise  no  sculptur'd  Trophy  to  thy  name. 
Brave  Youth  !  the  fairest  in  the  list  of  Fame. 
Proud  of  thy  Birth,  we  boast  th'  auspicious  year; 
Struck  with  thy  Fall,  we  shed  a  general  tear  ; 
With  humble  grief  inscribe  one  artless  stone, 
And  from  thy  matchless  honours  date  our  own."  ' 

The  inscription  concludes  with  the  words — 
1  DECUs  I  NOSTRUM,  in  Icttcrs  of  wMtc  marble, 
inlaid  in  a  ground  of  black  marble.  Lord  Hills- 
borough, then   residing  in   the    neighbourhood,* 

•  At  Hill-Park,  his  favourite  residence,  about  four  miles 
from  Westerham.  ,  r 
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deeming  the  effort  insufficient  to  express  the 
opinion  entertained  by  the  pubhc  of  its  object, 
offered,  if  they  would  permit  him  to  remove  it, 
to  substitute  an  elegant  monument  in  its  place, 
— and,  as  a  further  inducement,  to  pave  the 
church  with  white  marble ;  but  one  of  the  pa- 
rishioners, whose  ancestor  had  a  slab  in  the  floor, 
refused  to  allow  it  to  be  removed,  and  the  design 
was  abandoned.  •  ^ 

General  Wolfe  was  to  have  been  married,  on 
his  return  from  Canada,  to  a  most  amiable  and 
accomplished  lady,  Catharine,  daughter  of  Robert 
Lowther,  Esq.  of  Westmoreland,  formerly  Gover- 
nor of  Barbadoes,  and  sister  to  Sir  James 
Lowther.*  Six  years  after  the  death  of  Wolfe, 
Miss  Lowther  married  the  last  Duke  of  Bolton.f 
It  has  been  mentioned  as  a  singular  circumstance 
that,  in  more  than  two  hundred  letters  written  by 


,, 


*  Afterwards  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

t  Lord  Harry  Paulet,  the  *'  Captain  Whiffle"  of  Roderic 
Random.  He  had,  but  a  few  months  before  his  marriage, 
succeeded  his  brother  Charles.  SmoUet  has  painted  him  in  no 
very  glowing  colours  in  that  novel.  With  him  the  dukedom 
of  Bolton  became  extinct.    The  Duchess  died  in  1809. 
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General  Wolfe  to  his  parents,  at  various  times, 
being  all  he  ever  wrote  them,  her  name  never 
once  occurs. 

Of  the  various  portraits  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  hand  down  his  resemblance  to  us,  one 
alone  is  known  to  be  genuine— one  only,  as  far  as 
I  know,  was  taken  from  the  life,  the  others  were 
made  up  from  recollection  of  his  features.  He 
could  not  have  been,  at  the  time  this  was  taken, 
more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  for  he  is  drawn 
with  a  wig,  which  it  is  known  went  out  of  fashion 
about  1742.  This  portrait,  which,  by  the  fault  or 
purpose  of  the  artist,  has  the  red  hair  peeping  out 
from  under  the  wig,  passed,  with  the  possession 
of  all  the  letters  ever  addressed  by  him  to  his 
family,  to  his  personal  friend,  General  Ward, 
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U  lit 


, ,  My  story  is  connected  rather  with  the  fortunes 
of  an  individual  than  with  the  campaign  of  the 
troops  he  commanded.  Were  it  not,  httle  more 
could  be  said  in  relation  to  the  battle  of  Quebec, 
or,  as  it  has  been  popularly  called,  "  The  Battle 
of  the  Plains  of  Abraham."  Brigadier  Towns- 
hend,  upon  whom  the  command  devolved  after  the 
death  of  General  Wolfe,  and  the  inability  oi" 
Brigadier  Monckton,  from  his  dangerous  but, 
happily,  not  mortal  wound,  to  keep  the  field, 
terminated  the  battle  in  a  manner  worthy  of  one 
who  had  served  with  honour  at  Dettingen,  Fon- 
tenoy,  Lafeldt,  and  Culloden.  The  fall  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  created  some  confusion  in  that 
part  of  the  field  where  it  was  first  known,  but  it 
was  soon,  by  proper  and  judicious  exertions,  re- 
moved; the  advantages  which  had  been  gained 
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were  pushed  to  their  utmost  extent;  and,  in  an 
hour's  time,  we  saw  ourselves  masters  of  every 
inch  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  a  condition  to 
complete  the  investment  of  the  town. 

Montcalm  fell  about  the  same  moment  of  time 
as  Wolfe.  To  the  last  moment  of  his  life  he  sus- 
tained the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  the 
field  of  European  warfare.  Whilst  his  opponents 
lamented  that  a  man  so  brave  and  talented  should 
have  permitted,  authorised,  or  ordered  the  re- 
peated massacres  which  took  place  during  his 
military  command  in  the  Canadas,  they  justly 
gave  him  credit  for  "  having  made  the  most  per- 
fect dispositions  that  human  prudence  could  sug- 
gest both  before  and  during  the  battle."  The 
suffering  his  opponent  to  take  advantage  of  the 
pathway  up  the  precipice  was  an  oversight ;  but 
when  the  natural  impediments  to  the  pass  are 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  chain  of  events 
which  had  previously  taken  place,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  were  such  as  only  a  Wolfe  would  have 
attempted  to  surmount,  and,  therefore,  a  Mont- 
calm may  well  be  forgiven  for  overlooking.  He 
was  conveyed  from  the  field  to  the  convent  of  the 
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Nuns  of  St.  Augustine,  about  a  mile  from  the 
town.  With  the  generous  care  for  his  soldiers, 
which  had  so  endeared  him  to  them,  he  wrote 
from  this  place  a  letter  to  General  Townshend, 
recommending  "  the  prisoners  to  the  generous 
humanity  which  distinguishes  the  British  nation." 
He  lived  but  one  day  after  the  battle. 

His  remains  lie  in  the  saloon  in  the  north  side 
of  the  church  which  occupies  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  General  Hospital  at  Quebec.  At  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Let- 
tres,  at  Paris,  the  English  government  peraiitted,  in 
1761,  a  monument,  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, to  be  erected  to  his  memory.  His  merits  are 
very  happily  put  forth  in  it ;  and,  except  that  he 
is  called  a  "  victor  with  the  tenderest  humanity," 
and  that  it  contains  an  insinuation  that  the  army 
opposed  to  him  were  superior  in  numbers  to  his 
own,  there  is  far  more  truth  in  it  than  there  is  in 
monumental  legends  generally. ,  , 


Here  lieth, 

In  either  hemisphere  to  live  for  ever, 

Louis  Joseph  de  Montcalm  Gozon, 

Marquis  of  St.  Veran,  Baron  of  Gabriac, 
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Comoiaodatory  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis, 
Lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  of  France ; 

Nut  less  an  excellent  citizen  than  soldier, 
Who  knew  no  desire  but  that  of  true  glory. 
Happy  in  a  natural  genius  improved  by  literature, 
Having  gone  through  the  several  steps  of  military  honours 
With  uninterrupted  lustre, 
Skilled  in  every  branch  of  military  science, 
The  juncture  of  times,  and  the  ci  isis  of  dangers, 
In  Italy,  in  Bohemia,  in  Germany. 
An  indefatigable  general ; 
He  so  discharged  his  important  trusts, 
'  V        That  he  seemed  always  equal  to  still  greater. 
At  length,  grown  bright  with  perils, 
Sent  to  secure  the  province  of  Canada 
With  a  handful  of  men. 
He  more  than  once  repulsed  the  enemy's  forces, 
And  made  himself  master  of  their  forts, 
Replete  with  troops  and  ammunition.  /  . 

.     Inured  to  cold,  hunger,  watchings,  and  labour, 
Unmindful  of  himself, 
He  bad  no  sensation  but  for  his  soldiers. 
An  enemy  with  the  fiercest  impetuosity, 
A  victor  with  the  tenderest  humanity. 
Adverse  fortune  he  compensated  with  valour, 
The  want  of  strength  with  skill  and  activity ; 
And  wi^h  his  counsel  and  support. 
For  four  years,  protracted  the  impending  fate  of  the  colony. 
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Having,  by  various  artiflces, 
Long  baffled  a  great  army, 
Headed  by  an  expert  and  intrepid  commander. 
And  a  fleet  furnished  with  all  vparlike  stores : 
Compelled,  at  length,  to  an  engagement. 
He  fell  in  the  first  rank,  in  the  first  onset. 
With  those  hopes  of  religion  which  he  had  always  cherished, 
To  the  inexpressible  loss  of  his  own  army. 
And  not  without  the  regret  of  the  enemy. 
XIV.  September,  A.D.  mdcclix.  of  his  age  xlviii. 
His  weeping  countrymen 
Deposited  the  remains  of  their  excellent  general 
In  a  grave 
Which  a  fallen  bomb,  in  bursting,  had  excavated  for  him, 
Recommending  them  to  the  generous  faith  of  tlieir  enemies. 


i\ 


I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  author  to  ac- 
count for  every  person  of  whom  he  has,  at  any 
time,  made  a  prominent  display.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that,  some  pages  back,  I  commenced 
a  story  of  what  would  be  called  by — novelists,  the 
romantic  "  loves"  of  a  young  man,  by  the  name 
of  Borlase,  and  a  little  Huron  girl,  whom  he  had 
protected  from  insult,  and  with  whom  he  had 
afterwards  contracted  a  "  Canada  marriage."  I 
am  now  able  to  bring  that  story  to  a  conclusion. 
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Borlase  belonged  to  Amherst's  battalion,  which 
was  stationed  on  the  left.     In  the  attempt,  near 
the  close  of  the  action,  to  repel  a  body  of  Indians 
and  Canadians,  who  wished  to  possess  themselves 
of  a  wooded  eminence,  a  little  in  advance  of  our 
line,  he  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  at  the 
same  moment,   a  blow  upon  the  head,  from  an 
Indian  war-club,  deprived  him  of  his  senses.     He 
was  placed,  at  this  moment,  in  a  situation  of  im- 
minent peril.     The  savages  were  advancing  to  take 
his  scalp,  our  troops  could  not — perhaps  the  stake 
was  not  thought  worth  playing  for — afford  him 
assistance,  and,  by  some  chance,  I  never  knew 
what,  his  little  Indian  girl  was  separated  from 
him.       The   savages  were  within   twenty   paces 
of  him,  advancing  with  uplifted  war-axes,  when 
a  terrific  scream  was  heard  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  Unes  of  the   troops.      Another, 
and  another  succeeded,   and  Tatoka,  utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  balls  which  were  flying  thick  as 
hailstones  around  her,  her  hair  flying  loosely  in 
the  wind,  her  teeth  set  and  clenched,  and  her 
cheek  livid  as  the  dead,  was  seen  flying  to  save 
him  or  share  his  fate.     She  held,  in  her  hand,  the 
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characteristic  war-axe.  With  one  arm  encircling 
his  waist,  with  the  other  she  brandished  her  wea- 
pon in  his  defence.  A  warrior  approached  to  exact 
the  usual  bloody  tribute,  and  received  the  axe  to 
its  head  in  his  shoulder.  • 

"  Yoii  shall  only  take  him  from  me  when  I 
have  ceased  to  breathe,"  said  she.  "  The  bear 
defends  her  young,  the  hen-dove  would  do  battle 
on  him  who  would  harm  her  mate,  and  so  will 
Tatoka  on  the  enemy  of  her  lover.  Spare  him, 
fathers  !  warriors  !  spare  the  beloved  of  the  Ante- 
lope !  spare  my  beautiful  Yengeese  boy !" 

"  He  is  doomed  to  die,"  said  an  aged  savage,  as 
they  bore  him  back  into  their  own  camp.  "  Mai- 
den, who  art  thou?" 

"  A  Huron." 

"  The  Hurons  are  men,"  repHed  the  chief,  who 
was  himself  a  Huron,  and  he  relapsed  into  the 
stern  and  characteristic  silence  common  to  them. 
Another  came  forward — it  was  her  father.  "  Why," 
demanded  he,  "  dost  thou  wish  to  save  this  pale- 
faced  foe  of  our  race  ?  The  hands  of  the  Yen- 
geese  are  red  with   Huron  blood,   and  yet  the 
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daughter  of  the  Red  Man  sayo   to  men  of  her 
own  colour,  *  spare  him.' " 

"  She  does — spare  him  !  spare  him  !"  ; 

"  Does  the  carcajou  spare  the  elk?" 

"  He  sucks  his  blood." 

"  Even  so  will  the  Hurons  suck  the  blood  of 
this  Yengeese  boy." 

"  Then  will  the  Huron  girl  go  to  the  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds,  beyond  the  River  of  Souls.  She 
knows  how  to  die." 

"  Why  shouldst  thou  wish  him  spared  ?"  \ 

"  He  is  my  husband." 

"  Hast  thou  married  him  ?" 

"  Ay.  We  married.  He  said  that  he  loved 
me  best  of  any,  and  I  became — his  own  Tatoka. 
We  married  each  other,  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 
and  the  trees,  and  the  waters,  know  we  did — 
they  saw  us  married."         ^^^  ■<:;f:;^t--.^: 

"  This  is  not  marriage  amongst  the  Pale-Faces 
— maiden  of  the  Hurons:  it  wants  the  man  in  black 
and  the  foolish  words.  This  Yengeese  boy,  after 
a  few  moons,  will  cast  thee  off  as  a  deer  casts  oft' 
her  young,  when  the  season  for  weaning  has  come." 
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"  This  Yengeese  boy  will  never  cast  off  Tatoka. 
He  loves  her." 

"  Then  let  him  declare  it,  and  the  father  of 
Tatoka  will  say  to  him,  *  Let  us  bury  what  is 
past  in  a  deep  pit,  which  has  a  strong  stream  run- 
ning under  it  to  wash  away  all  evil  from  our 
remembrance.'  He  will  say  to  the  Pale-Face, 
*  Let  us  plant  a  tree  whose  top  shall  reach  the 
warm  sun,  and  whose  branches  shall  spread  so  wide 
that  many  people  shall  repose  in  its  shade.  Its 
trunk  shall  be  girded  with  a  bright  covenant 
chain,  and  the  Pale-Face  shall  take  one  end  in  his 
hand,  and  the  father  of  the  Antelope  v^ll  lay  fast 
hold  of  the  other.'     I  have  spoken." 

The  beautiful  little  Indian  girl  looked  tenderly 
and  imploringly  in  the  face  of  her  lover,  to  see 
how  he  would  meet  the  proposal  of  her  father. 
He  had  recovered  from  his  swoon,  and  answered, 
as  became  one  sensible  of  the  wrong  he  had  done. 

"  It  does  but  hasten  the  resolve  which  I  have 
long  since  formed,"  said  he.  "  Nor  must  the 
performing  it  now  be  attributed  to  fear  of  death. 
I  have  long  said  to  myself  that  if  I  survived 
this  war  I  would  repair  my  injustice,   and,  at 
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least,  endeavour  to  revi^ard  the  affection  which  this 
innocent  and  confiding  creature  has  shown  for  me. 
Huron,  I  accept  your  offer."  i 

**  Yah  !"  exclaimed  the  Huron. 

Two  days  after  they  were  married  by  a  Catholic 
clergyman.  Subsequently  he  served,  with  some 
eclat,  under  General  Murray ;  and  when  hostiUties 
were  terminated,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  having 
attained  the  rank  of  captain,  he  settled  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Erie,  upon  a  tract  of  land  given 
him  by  the  "  Great  Snake,"  as  a  marriage  portion.' 

Some  time  afterwards,  I  visited  this  pair  at 
their  snug  quarters  at  "  Wolfs ville."  They  had 
then  been  married  ten  years,  and  she  had  borne 
him  six  children.  Unhke  most  soldiers  turned 
farmers,  who  generally  are  very  idle,  and  improvi- 
dent, he  had  been  very  industrious;  and  the  wilder- 
ness, under  his  excellent  management,  had  become 
a  garden.  His  wife  was  as  beautiful  as  ever ;  but 
such  a  whimsical  being,  I  am  sure,  never  lived 
before  or  since.  In  all,  save  affection  for  her  hus- 
band and  children,  which  never  varied  for  a  mo- 
ment, nor  under  any  circumstance  ceased  to  be 
the  leading  motive  of  her  conduct,   she  was  a 
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creature  of  caprice — good  nat.ured  caprice,  and 
acted  from  impulses  as  unregulated  as  those  of 
the  wind.  Frequently  she  gave  the  son  of  nine  the 
girl's  bonnet,  "  because  he  looked  best  in  it ;" 
and  the  boy's  hat,  from  the  same  reason,  was 
bestowed  upon  the  little  daughter  of  seven.  The 
same  whim,  frequently,  put  the  petticoats  upon 
little  William  and  the  trousers  upon  Adeline. 
Her  taste,  in  the  choice  and  display  of  her  own 
ornaments  and  dress,  was  equally  as  strange  and 
preposterous.  The  second  morning  after  my  arri- 
val, I  heard  noises  in  the  principal  apartment, 
some  time  before  sunrise — it  was  Madame,  up  by 
candle-light,  and,  to  use  the  sailor's  phrase,  rig- 
ging out,  for  a  grand  display.  She  appeared  at 
the  breakfast  table  in  a  dress  cap  and  silk  gown, 
of  the  newest  fashion  at  Quebec,  a  beautiful  lace 
handkerchief,  anklets,  bracelets,  and  a  collar  of 
wampum,  or  Indian  beads  !  but  without  shoes  or 
stockings.  When  the  husband  came  in,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  bursting  into  a  loud  fit  of  laugh- 
ter. Indians  are  extremely  sensitive  to  ridicule, 
and  her  tears  gushed  out  like  a  shower  of  rain. 
She  was  not  offended,  but  grieved. 
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"  Now  I  have  broke  its  little  heart,"  said  the 
husband  playfully,  but  in  accents  of  the  deepest 
tenderness.  "  Mary  Anne,  my  dearest,  dry  your 
tears.  You  know  I  have  never  ceased  to  think 
you  beautiful, — beautiful  as  the  sun,  and  I  never 
saw  you  more  so  than  you  are  this  morning  ;  but 
you  have  forgotten  what  I  have  often  told  you, 
my  dearest,  that,  with  the  people  of  the  coun- 
tries where  this  gentleman  and  I  were  bom,  it  is 
the  custom  for  ladies  to  put  their  little  feet  into 
shoes  and  stockings." 

*"  She  rose,  and  vnth  an  imploring  look,  which  I 
understood  to  be,  and  actually  was,  a  request 
that  we  should  not  laugh  at  her  whilst  she  was 
gone,  left  the  room.  When  she  was  out  of  hear- 
ing, my  friend  spoke  of  her  with  much  animation 
and  feeling.  "  Her  unbounded  love  for  me  ba- 
lances, at  least  in  my  eyes,  a  thousand  such  Uttle 
violations  of  decorum  as  that  you  have  witnessed 
this  morning,"  said  he.  "  You  knew  before,  that 
she  saved  my  life  at  the  battle  of  Quebec  ;  but  you 
was  not  aware,  I  think,  that  it  has  twice  since 
been  preserved  by  her  at  the  greatest  risk  of  her 
own.    She  saved  me  from  drowning,  when  I  was 
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spearing  fish  upon  the  ice  on  the  lake;  and 
she  afterwards,  at  the  expense  of  a  broken  arm, 
threw  herself  between  me  and  a  ferocious  bear, 
when,  by  my  carelessness,  I  myself  had  been 
caught  in  tlie  trap  I  set  for  him.  The  whole  ten 
years  of  our  union  have  been  a  record  of  un- 
equalled affection,  and  constancy — of  kind  services 
rendered,  of  natural  habits  overcome,  and  natural 
tastes  suppressed  in  obedience  to  mine.  She  is 
guileless  as  an  infant,  and  in  many  things  quite  as 
simple.  The  few  whims  and  caprices  which  she 
has  not  wholly  suppressed,  and  which  relate  prin- 
cipally to  matters  of  dress,  sit  so  well  on  her,  that 
they  have  almost  come  to  pass  for  beauties  with 
me ;  and  as  I  learned  before  I  was  fifteen,  that 
women  were  creatures  of  whim  and  phantasy, 
I  am  delighted  to  find  that  my  partner's  share 
of  those  qualities  is  limited  to  what  can  never 
seriously  affect  my  peace  of  mind." 

His  eulogistic  apology  for  his  wife  was  inter- 
rupted by  her  entrance,  all  radiant  with  smiles, 
and  confident,  now  that  she  had — put  on  shoes 
and  stockings,  the  former  blue  morocco,  and  the 
latter  silk,  striped  red  and  white,  that  she  should 
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be  irresistibly  charming,  in  the  eyes  of  both  her 
husband  and  his  friend.  I  paid  her  a  few  com- 
pliments, and  her  husband  kissed  her  affection- 
ately ; — between  us  we  succeeded  in  making  her 
assured  and  happy. 

Five  days  after  the  battle,  Quebec  surrendered 
to  our  troops.  The  capitulation  was  signed 
on  the  18th  of  September,  and  on  the  19th 
we  took  possession.  Had  he  lived  to  enjoy  the 
victory  whose  was  the  glory  of  achieving  it,  the 
acquisition  would  have  been  thought,  by  the  army, 
desemng  of  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  joy  and 
satisfaction;  none  of  which  were  now  permitted  to 
be  made.  The  roll  of  the  muffled  drum  was  heard 
instead  of  the  sounds  of  rejoicing;  and  the  araiy 
more  resembled  a  family  who  have  lost  a  father, 
than  men  who  have  just  achieved  a  splendid 
victory. 

It  is  probably  known  to  my  readers  that  the 
remains  of  our  beloved  General  were  imme- 
diately brought  to  England,  and  deposited  in 
the  burying  place  belonging  to  his  family,  at 
Greenwich. 

<  On  Sunday,  November  17th,"  says  the  obi- 
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tuary  of  the  year,  "  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, His  Majesty's  ship,  Royal  WilUam,  (in  which 
this  hero's  corpse  was  brought  to   Portsmouth,) 
fired  two  signal  guns  for  the  removal  of  his  remains. 
At  eight  o'clock  the  body  was  lowered  out  of  the 
ship   into   a  twelve-oared   barge,  towed  by  two 
twelve-oared  barges,  and  attended  by  others  simi- 
larly appointed,  in  a  train  of  gloomy  and  silent 
pomp,  suited  to  the  melancholy  occasion.    Minute- 
guns  were  fired  from  the  ships  at  Spithead,  from 
the  time  of  the  body's  leaving  the   ship   to  its 
being  landed  at  the  Point,  at  Portsmouth,  which 
was  one  hour.      The  regiment  of  invalids   was 
ordered  under  arms  before  eight,  and  being  joined 
by  a  company  of  the   train,  in  the  garrison,  at 
Portsmouth,   marched  from  the  parade  there,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Point,  to  receive  the  remains. 
At  nine  the  body  was  landed,  and  put  into  a  tra- 
velling hearse,  attended  by  a  mourning  coach,  ani 
proceeded  through  the  garrison.     The  colours  on 
the  fort  were  struck  half  flag-staff;  the  bells  were 
muffled,   and  rung  in  solemn  concert  with  the 
march ;  minute-guns  were  fired  on  the  platform 
from  the  entrance  of  the  corpse  to  the  end  of  the 
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procession :  the  company  of  the  train  led  the  van, 
with  their  arms  reversed,  the  hearse,  with  the 
corpse,  followed,  and  the  regiment  of  invalids, 
with  their  arms  also  reversed,  followed  the  hearse. 
They  conducted  the  body  to  the  Landport-gates, 
where  the  train  opened  to  the  righi  und  left,  and 
the  hearse  proceeded  through  them  on  its  way  to 
London.  Although  there  were  many  thousands  of 
people  assembled  on  this  occasion,  not  the  least 
disturbance  happened,  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
but  murmuring  accents  in  praise  of  the  hero."  \ 

The  solemn  escort,  upon  its  way  to  the  capital, 
was  everywhere  received  wdth  the  same  honours, 
the  glorious  dust  it  guarded  with  the  same  deep 
awe  and  veneration.  In  his  native  village  of 
Westerham,  the  populace,  out  of  respect  to  his 
mother,  who  returned  to  reside  there,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  and  son,  unanimously  agreed 
to  allow  no  illuminations,  firing,  or  other  signs  of 
rejoicing,  near  her  house,  lest  they  should  disturb, 
and  seem  to  rejoice  over  her  maternal  grief. 

The  monument,  to  his  memory,  in  Westminster- 
abbey  is  splendid,  superb,  unique.  There  is  no- 
thing, in  my  opinion,  that  equals  it  within  that 
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venerable  pile.  The  lions  that  rest  upon  the  base 
and  the  wolves'  heads  that  ornament  the  flanks 
are  done  with  great  power,  and  the  alt  relief  that 
decorates  the  front,  and  represents  the  landing 
at  Quebec,  conveys  a  more  lively  view  of  the 
obstacles  to  be  encountered,  and  impediments 
to  be  overcome,  before  they  could  approach  to 
attack  the  enemy,  than,  perhaps,  was  ever  before 
chiselled.         ^ 

The  inscription  is  very  simple,  it  is  as  follows: — 


To  the  memory  of 

James  Wolfe, 

Major-general,  and  Commander-in-Chief 

Of  the  British  Land  Forces, 

On  an  expedition  against  Quebec, 

Who,  after  surmounting,  by  ability  and  valour, 

All  obstacles  of  art  and  nature, 

Was  slain  in  the  moment  of  victory. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1759, 

The  King  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 

Dedicated  this  Monument. 


H 
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On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  September, 
General  Townshend,  now  commanding  the  forces* 
sent  one  to  say  that  he  wished  me  to  come  to  his 
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quarters.  He  had  always  been  considered  a  proud 
man,  barely  civil  to  his  equals,  harsh  and  arrogant 
to  his  inferiors.  Such  was  the  character  he  bore 
in  the  army,  ani  such  was  the  opinion  I  had 
formed  of  him  at  the  time  I  saw  him  in  the  admi- 
ral's cabin.  The  brief  account  of  him  in  the 
preceding  pages  was  written  in  accordance  with 
this  belief.  But  at  this  interview  he  was  civil — 
almost  kind  to  me.  Perhaps  he  wished,  in  his  new 
capacity  of  Commander-in-Chief,  to  buy  golden 
opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men,  and  so  was  not 
above  courting  the  fisher-boy  a  little.      '^ 

He  said  that  having  to  send  despatches  to  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  apprise  him  of  the 
important  event  which  had  taken  place  in  Canada 
he  had  thought  to  do  me  a  favour  by  making  me 
the  bearer  of  them.  He  had  heard  me  spoken  of, 
by  the  late  Commander-in-Chief,  in  terms  of  warm 
commendation,  and  was  anxious  to  do  honour  to 
those  whom  that  great  man  particularly  favoured. 
"  You  will  derive  a  double  pleasure  from  the  mis- 
sion,'' continued  he.  "  You  will  be  the  first  to 
apprise  my  old  friend  Hutchinson  of  our  glorious 
victory,  and  you  will  have  time  to  see  your  family 
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and  friends.  You  look  surprised  to  find  me  ac- 
quainted with  the  place  of  your  birth—it  is  not 
often  that  I  know  as  much  of  the  history  of  the 
young  officers  who  may  be  serving  under  me,  nor 
should  I  now,  of  yours,  I  fear,  happy  as  I  am, 
nevertheless,  (bowing  politely,)  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  it,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  I 
was  last  evening  in  company  with  one  who  spoke 
of  you  in  such  high  terms  that  I  was  induced  to 
inquire  particularly  who  it  was  that  had  thus  en- 
thralled a  hero  of  the  highest  fame,  and  a  lady  of 
the  greatest  beauty.  Your  fair  eulogist  was  Ma- 
dame Melot,  with  whom  I  had  a  flirtation  some 
years  ago,  at  Paris,  when  she  thought  as  little 
of  the  Chevalier  Melot,  as  I  of  Lady  Char- 
lotte Compton.*  She  pleaded  so  hard  with  me 
to  use  my  exertions  in  your  behalf,  that  I  pro- 
mised to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  King  himself, 
that  there  was  a  certain  Captain  Haverhill  —Lynn 
Haverhill — she  made  me  remember  even  your 
Christian  name,  who  deserved  every  thirjy  that 
Majesty  could  do  for  him,  and  who  would  be  sure  to 

•  Only  child  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  whom  he  had 
married.  The  Barony  of  Compton  and  of  Ferrars  of  Chartley 
came  to  the  Towashend  family  with  her. 
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thank  him  for  his  graciousness  by  dealing  out  hard 
knocks  upon  his  enemies.  I  promised  to  do  my 
best  for  you,  and  the  first  fruit  of  my  good  in- 
tentions is  an  honourable  mission,  which  will  make 
you  valuable  acquaintances,  and  enable  you  to 
take  leave  of  your  friends  with  eclat." 

He  smiled,  but  as  if  he  supposed  that  he  had 
been  a  little  too  familiar  with  one  who,  after  all, 
was — a  fisherman's  son,  he  checked  himself,  and 
said,  with  a  gravity,  the  more  chilling  from  its 
contrast  with  his  late  behaviour: — 

"  The  despatches  shall  be  ready  for  you  at  ten 
o'clock  to-morrow.  Upon  receiving  them  you  will 
proceed  with  all  possible  haste  to  deliver  them  to 
Governor  Hutchinson.  Having  placed  them  in  his 
hands,  you  have  my  permission  to  remain  one 
month  with  your  family.  That  month  having  ex- 
pired you  will  hasten  to  England,  and  report  your- 
self at  the  office  of  the  adjutant-general.  Good 
morning.** 

This  was  more  than  a  polite  intimation  that  he 
had  important  business  to  transact,  and  I  made  my 
bow  immediately. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  leave-taking.  It  is 
known  that  military  acquaintances  seldom  bestow 
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more  than  a  civil  nod  upon  each  other  at  parting. 
It  is  not  the  fashion  for  soldiers  to  seem  touched 
by  any  thing— they  may  not  betray  emotion  at  any 
of  those  occurrences,  at  which  others  may  breathe 
sighs,  shed  tears,  and  wear  the  emblems  either  of 
mourning  or  of  rejoicing.  He  must  seem,  at  least, 
while  he  is  a  soldier,  a  cold,  soulless,  and  impassive 
being,  as  hard  and  passionless  as  the  steel  he 
wears  at  his  side. 
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My  parting  from  my  French  friends  was  of  a 
different  character.  I  spent  the  evening  previous 
to  my  departure  at  the  house  of  Madam  Melot. 
She  had  collected,  in  her  drawing-room,  but  that 
is  rather  too  ambitious  a  phrase  to  be  used  of  the 
principal  apartment  in  a  Canadian  residence,  a 
number,  perhaps  twenty,  of  the  better  order  of 
people,  consisting  of  those  jovial  people,  the 
descendants  and  territorial  representatives  of  the 
French  nobihty,  who  were  the  first  grantees  and 
settlers  of  the  colony.  It  is,  probably,  known  to 
most  of  my  readers  that  the  class  of  people  by 
whom  this  province  was  first  settled  was  far  supe- 
rior to  the  colonising  material  of  the  other  parts  of 
that  continent.  The  feudal  system  with  all,  in- 
deed with  more  than  all  its  general  inconveniences, 
but  still  with  those  obligations  of  fealty  and  ho- 
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mage,  which  made  it  the  darhng  of  aristocratic 
minds,  was  in  force  here ;  and  the  territorial  juris- 
diction, which  was  not  absolutely  connected  with 
the  system,  but  which  the  seigniors  here  exercised 
by  law,  tempted  thither  those  who  would  never 
have  gone  to  become  subject  to  repubhcan  insti- 
tutions, or  to  hold  by  less  than  despotic  tenures. 
The  first  settlers  of  Canada  were  poor  nobles,  or 
the  younger  sons  of  nobles  of  power  and  influence* 
disbanded  or  discontented  officers,  persons  of  good 
condition  in  the  professions,  together  with  those 
who  came  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  those  who 
were  to  hold  in  roture.*  The  inhabitants,  of  course, 
formed  two  classes.  That  to  which  I  had  access, 
and  of  which  Madame  Melot's  party  was  com- 
posed, was  as  polite,  as  cheerful,  and  as  well- 
bred  as  those  one  sees  in  Paris.  The  society 
of  Quebec,  at  this  period,  was  almost  that  of 
the  French  capital.  The  same  easy  and  un- 
embarrassed   address;    the   same    frankness    of 

*  This  word  cannot  be  translated  into  English,  and  retain 
its  full  meaning.  We  have  no  word  in  our  language  that  con- 
veys the  full  sense  of  roturier,  as  used  in  tenures,  in  contra- 
distinction to  noble. 
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speech ;  the  same  liveliness  and  grace  of  manner ; 
the  same  care  to  choose  words  and  topics  which 
will  not  be  likely  to  recal  national  animosities, 
nor  awaken  national  pride  and  jealousy,  might 
have  been  remarked  here,  which  constitutes  the 
particular  finish  of  the  French  character — the 
"  grace  beyond  the  power  of  art,"  which  they 
"  snatch"  elsewhere.  In  this  respect  both  classes 
were  alike.  The  Canadian  peasant  could  dance  as 
well  as  the  seignior ;  his  bow  and  his  walk  were 
equally  as  graceful,  and  his  shrugs  and  grimaces 
as  well  placed.  Delightful  people !  delightful 
amidst  all  their  heartlessness  ! 

The  inhabitants  of  Canada  were,  very  naturally, 
much  embittered  against  their  conquerors — to  use 
a  vulgar  phrase,  the  worst  word  in  their  mouths 
was  too  good  for  the  English ;  nor  have  they  sub- 
dued this  feeling,  which  burns  at  this  moment 
as  fiercely  as  ever.  But  Madame  Melot  was  my 
friend  in  every  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  she  had 
conceived  a  very  strong  regard  for  me,  and  had 
contrived  to  interest  her  visitors  so  much  in  my 
favour,  that,  when  I  entered,  I  found  myself 
quite  a  lion,    and  was  teased  with  innumerable 
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compliments  and  civilities,  all  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  making  me  happy.  They  were  careful  to 
suffer  no  allusion  to  be  made  to  the  recent  battle, 
nor  any  political  topic  to  be  introduced,  in  which 
either  the  mother-country  or  the  colony  was 
concerned. 

There  were  several  very  pretty  young  ladies  pre* 
sent,  who  sung  with  some  science  and  much 
sweetness.  I  could  sing  a  little,  and  played,  it 
was  thought,  very  well  on  the  flagelet,  so  I  took 
a  part,  apparently  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  my 
audience,  in  one  of  the  new  chansons,  which,  I 
was  assured,  that  charming  young  man,  M.  St. 
Blainbair,  captain  in  the  regiment  de  Rousillion, 
had  brought,  just   six  months  before,    from   the 

rue  Viviene. 

Dancing  succeeded  :  and  here  their  performances 
were  inimitable ;  but,  alas  !  I  could  not  participate 
in  this  amusement— if  it  required  a  greater  display 
of  science  than  that  to  be  found  in  the  rustic  revels 
of  New  England,  for  I  had  never  been  taught  this 
refined  accomplishment.  I  was  well  content,  how- 
ever, to  sit  still,  and  have  my  eyes  regaled  by 
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the  graceful  and  sylph-like  motions  of  those 
charming  little  creatures  in  the  waltz  or,  which 
were  more  used,  minuets,  and  a  sort  of  reels  one 
only  sees  in  Canada.  ....   v..- 

Dancing  was  soon  given  up,  and  cards  were 
introduced,  probably  out  of  compliment  to  me. 
But  I  knew  none  of  the  games  which  they  played. 
I  was,  in  my  younger  days,  thought  to  be  possess- 
ed of  wondrous  skill  at  "  all  fours"  and  "  single 
hand,"  and  my  brother  officers  had  recently 
taught  me,  amongst  other  things,  for  which  I  was 
none  the  better,  how  to  make  the  most  of  a 
long  suit  of  trumps  at  whist,  as  well  as  how  to 
"  make  my  thumb  and  forefinger,"  when  I  wan- 
ted them  led.  But  of  vingt-un,  ecarte,  faro, 
piquet,  and  such  games,  I  was  as  ignorant  as 
a  child  of  six.  They  were  too  poHte  to  suffer 
any  amusement  to  be  continued  of  which  I  could 
not  partake ;  and  cards  and  dancing  were  soon 
given  up,  and  conversation  substituted  in  their 
stead.  I  had  now  another  proof  of  the  intrinsic, 
born-with-them,  good  breeding  of  this  people. 
My  glaring  deficiency  in  accomplishments,  upon 
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which  the  French  people  pride  themselves  so 
much,  and  which  they  value  so  highly,  a  deficiency 
which  was  proof  of  the  lowness  of  my  origin,  and  the 
poverty  of  my  resources,  produced  no  diminution 
of  kindness,  or  abatement  of  respect.  In  the 
better  circles  of  my  own  country,  or  of  England,  I 
should  have  needed  additional  covering  to  protect 
me  from  the  increased  chill  of  the  atmosphere. 
I  suppose  it  was  something  new  to  the  company, 
to  see  a  man  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  captain, 
and  who  had  lately  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  a  con- 
quering General,  who  could  not  dance,  who,  eldest 
hand  at  vingt-un,  "  drew  upon  eighteen,"  and,  at 
ecarte,  made  such  blunders  as  I  did;  but,  whatever 
they  thought,  they  said  nothing,  and  permitted 
my  ignorance  to  pass  without  censure. 

Having  laid  aside  cards,  and  given  up  dancino-, 
we  seated  oui  selves  around  the  stove,  and  com- 
menced talking.  The  rooms  in  Canada  are  always 
warmed  by  stoves,  and  that  to  a  degree  of  tempe- 
rature which  makes  them  highly  unpleasant  to 
those  who  are  unused  to  them.  There  were  two 
or  three  present  who  had  never  heard  Madam 
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Melot's  stoiy  of  her  shipwreck,  and  these  were  to 
be  gratified.  The  relation  of  this  extraordinary 
escape  from  death,  led  to  the  telling  of  other 
stories,  some  good,  some  but  so — so,  some  droll, 
and  some  silly.  A  fat,  jolly,  Httle  Recollect 
told  us  a  of  diablerie,  which  would  have  bet 
very  good,  if  he  had  not  spoilt  it  by  making 
his  infernal  majesty,  contrary  to  the  canonical, 
and  orthodox,  and  poetical  belief,  a  "  nice 
gentleman,"  rather  than  "  the  disagreeable  brute," 
inculcated  in  the  books. 

Others  succeeded;  principally  adventures  of 
forest  life,  and  hair-breadth  escapes  from  the  Indian. 
As  I  have  already  devoted  many,  perhaps  it  w" 
be  thought  too  many  pages  of  this  volume  to  then- 
customs  and  modes  of  life,  I  shall  not  recount 
those  narratives  which  may  not  possess  that  interest 
for  others  that  they  had  for  me.  I  never  could 
help  being  interested  by  the  marvellous.  There  is 
as  much  to  catch  attention  in  a  tough  story  well 
told,  as  there  is  in  a  "  doleful  matter  merrily 
set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant  tune  sung  lamenta- 
bly."   The  fictions  of  the  Indians  are  the  most 
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pleasing  of  the  class,  because  their  faith  is  as 
strong  in  them  as  the  faith  of  a  Christian  in  the 
truths  of  his  religion.  When  an  Indian  tells  you 
that  upon  such  a  time,  and  at  such  a  place,  he  saw 
the  devil,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  saw  something 
he  could  not  name,  and  which  he  really  supposes 
was  the  Spirit  of  Evil.  All  his  wild  legenu^^  as 
I  have  remarked  in  another  place,  receive  the 
appearance  of  being  true,  from  the  implicit  credence 
he  seems  to  give  them.  He  relates  each  with  a 
circumstance,  whose  simplicity  and  truth  to  nature 
almost  startle  you  into  a  belief  that  such  things 
have  actually  been. 

A  gloomy  story  is  not  the  best  preparation  for 
going  to  bed,  it  doe  not  make  the  pleasantest 
night-cap.  The  last  oii  told  us  was  very  pathetic, 
and  set  one  half  of  us  ciying.  I  have  not  space 
for  it  at  large,  and  my  readers  must  be  content 
with  a  summary.  The  narratrix  was  a  lady — 
French  of  course — who  had  arrived  but  a  few  days 
before  from  the  Island  of  Miquelon,  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  story  related  to  the  fortunes  of  a  poor 
American   girl,    seduced  from   her  friends,    who 
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resided  in  some  part  of  New  England — the  lady 
did  not  learn  exactly  in  what  part,  or,  if  she  had 
learned,  had  forgotten,  and  left  amongst  strangers 
in  a  state  of  complete  destitution  and  want. 
Description  was  the  forte  of  the  fair  story-teller, 
and  she  gave  us  a  portrait  of  the  young  and  beau- 
tiful outcast  so  vivid  and  striking — described  her 
height,  air,  voice,  and  probable  years,  feet,  hands, 
eyes,  hair,  complexion  with  such  minute  and  start- 
ling exactness,  that  it  seemed  to  me  I  should  want 
no  other  guide  or  description  to  enable  me  to 
pursue  her  all  over  the  world.  She  could  not 
furnish  us  with  a  sequel  to  this  fresh  instance  of 
woman's  love,  and  man's  inconstancy,  the  wretched 
girl  having  left  Miquclon  a  week  before  her,  with 
the  hope  of  finding  her  betrayer  at  Jamaica,  where 
rumour  said  he  had  gone.  The  pity  of  the  inha- 
bitants had  clothed  her  previous  to  her  departure, 
and  they  had  added  to  their  gift  of  decent  apparel 
a  small  sum  of  money. 

After  the  due  comments  had  been  made  upon 
this  pathetic  story,  and  the  young  ladies  had 
bestowed  the   usual  allowance    of  ohs  and  ahs 
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"  on  man's  deceit  and  wickedness,"  saying,  at 
the  same  time,  with  their  dear  eyes,  how  ready 
they  were  to  f^ncounter  the  risk  of  finding  him 
faithless,  we  separated  with  many  good  wishes  for 
each  other's  happiness.  I  should  regret  to  think 
it  was  an  eternal  farewell,  though  I  fear  it  was, 
for  a  more  pleasant  and  agreeable  circle  I  never 
entered. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  set  off  for  Boston  with 
my  despatches.  Nothing  occurred  worth  mention- 
ing on  the  journey,  which  took  up  eight  days. 
This  was  then  called  rapid  travelling;  now  (1784), 
the  same  distance  is  performed  in  six.  Imme- 
diately upon  my  arrival,  I  repaired  to  the  Governor's 
and  delivered  my  despatches.  An  invitation  to  a 
family  dinner  followed. 

Having  nothing  to  do  till  that  time,  I  sauntered 
down  to  the  wharfs  and  docks.  The  sensations 
we  experience  when  we  have  before  us  scenes 
which  were  once  familiar,  and  which  recal  family 
recollections—  -vjdthal,  when  we  know  we  are  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  spot  where  those  scenes  first 
met  our  eyes,  and  whence  those  recollections  are 
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derived,  are  only  second  to  those  inspired  by  a 
view  of  that  spot  itself.  I  could  see  a  hundred 
objects  upon  the  wharfs  and  in  the  docks  to  remind 
me  of  home,  fishing  vessels  of  the  peculiar  con- 
struction I  had  been  used  to,  piles  of  salted  and 
unsaltedfish,  the  men  themselves  with  their  harvels, 
or  leather  aprons,  and  other  exterior  marks  of 
those  who  pursue  that  hard  calling.  Pleasure- 
boats  were  skimming  the  water,  barques  were 
coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  harbour — the  scene 
revived  feelings  which  I  thought  I  had  master-  \ 
ed.  There  was  a  sloop  sailing  down  the  harbour 
which,  from  a  large  black  patch  in  the  after-cloth 
of  the  mainsail  just  above  the  reef-points,  I  knew 
to  be  one  which,  ever  since  I  was  seven  years  old, 
had  been  employed  in  cariying  wood  from  our 
hamlet  to  the  metropolis.  What  a  feeling  the 
sight  of  her  gave  me.       '  >   ^  -*  .     r   • 

It  would  have  been  great  folly  to  have  asked 
the  Governor  or  any  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  town  about  the  welfare  of  one  so  poor  and 
miserable,  and  consequently  unknown,  as  my  father. 
My  entertainer  was  of  course  able  to  answer  all 
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my  inquiries  aboi't  Judge  Danvers.  He  had  sailed 
for  England  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  August, 
and  his  daughter  went  with  him.  They  resided 
at  the  Governor's  for  the  week  previous  to  their 
departure.  The  Judge  stated  that  his  object  in 
going  to  England  was  to  meet  his  nephew,  between 
whom  and  his  daughter  a  marriage  would  take 
place  as  soon  as  the  former  arrived  from  his  cruise. 
That  event  accomplished,  he  should  return  to 
America,  leaving  it  to  the  happy  pair  to  accompany 
him,  or  remain  in  England,  as  they  cl^ae.  If 
they  preferred  staying  behind,  he  should  dispose 
of  his  property  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  and  return 
to  spend  his  days  with  his  children. 

"  Man  appoints,  but  God  disappoints,"  said 
the  Governor.  "  The  ambitious  father  is  indulging 
golden  dreams  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
his  daughter,  while  I  only  see  that  she  is  misera- 
ble now,  cares  nothing  about  the  future,  and  will 
speedily  sink  into  a  decline,  if  reUef  be  not  ad- 
ministered. I  remarked  it  to  her  father,  and, 
from  the  way  in  which  he  chose  to  treat  the 
subject,   I  suspect  that  disappointed  love  is  the 
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cause  of  her  melancholy  and  wanness.  By  the 
by,  I  do  not  see  why  the  marriage  did  not  take 
place  last  summer.  The  intended  groom  was 
here  in  July.'* 

One  of  the  party  remarked  that  the  reason 
was  his  being  so  suddenly  recalled  to  his  ship, 
which  was  ordered  to  the, West-India  station. 
-,  My  anxiety  and  impatience  to  see  my  friends, 
and  hear  more  of  Mary  than  I  could  learn  at  Bos- 
ton, became  so  strong,  that  I  determined  to  set 
'  out  that  very  day.  The  custom  of  dining  early— 
at  one  o'clock, — was  the  only  one  of  puritan 
growth  which  this  strict  tory  and  loyal  Briton 
could  be  brought  to  adopt — I  had  time  enough, 
after  I  had  despatched  that  important  matter,  to  be 
at  my  father's  door  before  his  usual  hour  of  retiring. 
It  was  twenty  miles  from  Boston ;  but  what  was 
that  to  one  whose  remembrance  of  home  was  as 
s^  rong  as  mine  ?  I  could  have  walked  thrice  that 
distance  in  a  day  when  the  pillow  upon  which  I 
was  to  recover  from  my  weariness  was  to  be  my 
dear  mother's  bosom. 

I  had  not  proceeded  far  when  I  overtook  a  kind 
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of  chaise,  drawn  by  one  horse,  the  driver  of  which 
kindly  offered  me  a  seat  as  far  as  he  was  going, 
which  was  rather  more  than  half  my  distance. 
From  him  I  could  learn  httle  calculated  to  relieve 
my  anxiety,  though  the  information  he  gave  con- 
tained nothing  to  increase  it.  ,, 

The  remaining  part  of  the  way  I  walked.  My 
hopes  and  fears  gave  me,  upon  this  part  of  my 
travel,  a  greater  speed  than  that  of  the  horse  to 
which  I  was  indebted  for  assistance  on  the  other, 
and  I  was  at  my  father's  door  a  little  after  nine 
o'clock. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  gone  first  to  another 
house  than  my  father's,  that,  by  some  little  stra- 
tagem, the  news  of  my  return  might  be  broke  to 
them   gently.     My  mother's   nerves  had   always 
been  very  weak — they  had,  probably,  been  weaker 
since  our  misfortune — it  was  not  impossible  that 
the  sudden  overflow  of  joy  at  my  return,  alive 
and  well,  might  prove  fatal  to  her.     I  made  the 
round  of  the  cabins,  but  their  inmates  were  all  in 
bed — no  unusual  circumstance,  for,  in  the  country 
towns  of  New  England,  the  expense  of  tallow 
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used  in  candles,  and  oil  in  lamps,  after  nine 
o'clock,  may  safely  be  reckoned  at  less  than  a 
penny  a  month.  Finding  I  should  not  be  able  to 
obtain  the  wished-for  messenger  without  waking 
him  from  a  comfortable  nap — a  deed  tha^  a  com- 
passionate man,  who  knows  the  value  of  sleep  in 
knitting  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care,  will  be 
slow  in  doing,  I  determined  to  present  myself  at 
my  father's  door,  and  leave  it  to  God  to  *'  temper 
the  wind  to  the  lamb." 

There  was  no  candle  burning  in  the  house,  and 
I  walked  several  times  around  it  before  I  could 
muster  courage  to  look  in  at  the  window.  When 
I  did  so,  I  could  see,  by  the  imperfect  light 
thrown  out  by  a  heap  of  decayed  brands,  my  fa- 
ther sitting  in  his  usual  corner,  and  near  him  two 
persons,  whom  I  did  not  know.  Neither  mother 
nor  sisters  were  visible.  There  was  nothing  very 
strange  in  this,  however, — the  former  might  have 
gone  to  bed,  and  the  latter  might  have  done  the 
same,  or  they  might  be  out  at  service.      ^       •. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  said  I,  whilst  my  agita- 
tion became  so  excessive,   that  I  could  hardly 
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keep  myself  from  falling  to  the  ground.  «  I  will 
knock  at  the  door,  and  reveal  myself.  It  must  be 
done,  why  then  do  I  delay?  And  do  thou,  oh, 
merciful  God,  prepare  them  for  the  shock  which 
awaits  them!'* 
So  I  knocked. 
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